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a a ARIESi (March 21 — April 20) Barring some 

» domestic unhappiness other things are good. 
The second half of the week may bring you 
all round success Pleasant surprises may 
be expected on Saturday. Financial condition will improve and 
investment wilt fetch you good dividends Professionals and 
executives may have to take a significant decision on Tuesday 
v j TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You are 
secretive about yourself and now you are in 
a m00cl t0 9 ei away from your usual sur- 
w roundings In sevice do not allow your 
emotions to play any important role Businessmen, social activi¬ 
ties will keep you busy Bachelors and girls, If you are 
ath acted towards nature end scenic beauty then you may 
have an opportunity to travel to a hilly place 

_ __ GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Unexpected 

professional honour will keep you in high 
spirit Your working life seems to be free 
BSJ L-pi from anxieties Businessmen money comes 

^ your way this week In service, you are 

likpiy to be trusted to keep a secret by your superiors Girls 
and bachelors your marriage is going to be settled suddenly. 
Ladies take care whrn travelling! 

y Y CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Heavy work- 
load indicated This week you will be 
wrapped up in your worl* and may not be 
in a mood to conssder the viewpoints of 
others Vour health may cause trouble Girls and ladies, 
you are likely to br committed to promises In social circle 
avoid gossip Bachelors you are starrod for travel Artistes, 
an invitation from abroad indicated 

4 ^. LEO (July 22 — August 21) If you are 

«8p|jj romantically inclined this week is going to 
gMSrAt be a thrilling one Businessmen your desired 
task will be accomplished by Saturday In 
'ervice it is no time to take chances Girls and ladies, you 
may be disappointed if you try to retrace your steps to find 
out how arid why you did not reap benefits from your actions 
Bachelors control your emotions 

mm VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 
week you may have to take a lead in tiding 
jm^Dk over your official difficulties Professionals, 
be quite realistic and do not underestimate 
your opponents Businessmen you will triumph over your 
rivals Bachelors, monetary gains assured Girls, social meet¬ 
ings and family obligations will keep you busy Ladles, you 
will be awakened by the harsh facts of life 


-j©* . LIBRA (September 23 — October .22) 

PwO Certain pending matters which haunted you 

Jnim Tor sometime will be solved this week. Midi, 
**VbnA*A week trends are helpful Seniors will come 
forward to help you Preparation for foreign travel Indicated 
Avoid confrontation with Government authorities. Girls, you 
are starred for romance but try to avoid gossip. Ladles, 
accent is pn your finance . 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
WOW Your hopes will soon have a Firmer ground 
TWfif Businessmen, it is an auspicious week for 
mew starting a new venture In service, fight your 
pessimistic attitude You may be deputed to any other depart¬ 
ment with greater responsibilities Girls, health of a dear one 
may cause concern Ladies happy trends in love Indicated 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
TT t Your health may not run well Stomach 

^ iSid trouble indicated In service, your seniors 

will be relying too much on you and you may 
expect sudden promotion Businessmen an active phase of 
life is in the offing Ladies vou will meet someone whorn you 
like very much anl whom you were anxious to meet. Girls* 
you will be attracted to mysterious affairs 

. q CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Ynyr rxope of wori will expand. In social, 
professional and official circles you will ear* 
<i&W *** popularity Businessmen, your financial prob 
lem is likely to be solved very soon In certain cases even 
providential help may come Ladies, new environment or change 
of residence may make you depressed Girls avoid physical 
strain Eyes may cause trouble 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
ipSBL Several options are now before you Think 
twice before accepting a job in any other 
v06 W organisation Avoid arguments with the 

employer Businessmen, you will be able to meet your F°m* 
mitments Industrialists, assistance from foreign sources Indi¬ 
cated Workinq girls, a raise for you ladies worries indicated 
for your husband and children. 

m PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Planetary 

vwVSA developments will put you in a cheerful 

(C®|Sf mood This is the time to put things In order 

Businessmen the outcome of your activities 
will be glorious In service, you may have to play an important 
role Ladies you are now in a conciliatory mood Bachelors, 
new job for you Girls, you are going to be married. 
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At its best, the forensic science can 
unravel the most complicated knot in a 
mystery Its looks spate nothing at all 
The missing tooth in an exhumed skull, 
the microscopic presence of a red blood 
corpuscle in a rainwater spout, the pre¬ 
sence of arsenic salt in the fingernail of 
a man lying dead on a lonely railway 
track The forensic look penetiates all 
these and much more Its task is to apply 
science to fill the lost links m a chain of 
argument Bit by bit it recreates the cir¬ 
cumstances of crime and establishes the 
complicity of the accused person m the 
crime. But ironically, Sumil Mitra wntes, 
the forensic eye can also be made to look 
the other way. 







AZED CROSSWORD 

life 159: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Tm a model worker, task I have not mishandled (12) 

9 Incline from the upright-underworld mostly does (4) 

It Artist free from pomposity? (5) 

14 Christenings may make me a Sandy (8) 

15 What Mozart stands for? His last work* perhaps, 
original in composition (6) 

18 Odd piece, original in composition, precedes finale 
ofthelast(G) 

17 For Pierre, say, sadly It's all over Did it mean the 
mass? (7) 

19 To bash in one has to turn brutal (6) 

20 Are you this? The answer you’ll find to be selective 
consuming (5) 

21 Boarding one? Impossible, if it was a ship (5) 

23 One of those carved on Parthenon in thtone (6) 

27 Inflammable stuff—turn head and wave h-hat (7) 

28 Confinement as punishment for heartless gunman (6) 

29 Rows inhibit opening of meeting- we record minutes etc (6 

31 One almost brought to life? Not I, sadly (8) 

32 Aids to inspiration exist between bridge partners (5) 

33 Trill, a feature of carolling (4) 

34 Adjustable table top in rings about beer (12,2 words) 

DOWN 

1 What no good Jew should marry? Ask his mother (t>) 

2 Flying mammal, aim at one with gun (6) 

3 Coarse Scots cloth for an Irishman? (4) 

4 Monkeys, people taking one m (8) 

5 What you get at hen parties, a powder up or archaic 
vocabulary (11) 

6 Earty inhabitants of Ceylon (see old books) (5) 

7 Weaselly creatures, a form of rat. say (6) 

• Secluded ascetic in reality not holding a cent (6) 
lOSing praises of gin I drunk with one of royal line (11) 

12 A tin-pot dictator. I regulate crudely (0) 

13 A rising brook leads one to river—a threat to swimmers (9) 

18 Soaks consuming a cask, what soaks are often after (8) 

21 Heavy tippers, stony-and what they'll need about end 
of dining? (6) 

22 Kettledrum look, beat one up (6) 

24 Pierce the money-box and find her empty inside (6) 

25 Lashes inept foul-up in U.S. (6) 

29 Bounced, being full of enthusiasm (5) 

30 Old merchant drops a couple of ants in fruit- refuse (4) 
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AZED No. 157: Solution & notes 
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ACROSS 

5. hang, euphemism for hell' 
12, tour -e-Co 15, prod 
(1 gal), 17, oeler(»t]ry, IS, 
anag &lft,21,anag t latm 
OE. 26, hidden, 27. s mis 
placed m post, 30, (b)ounce 
rat A A Milne, 31, rot a 
noted (rev ) 33, AD 11 m is 

DOWN 

1, cod in cay 1,3, t-sp -y. 

5, hippopotamus river 
horse (Gr ), S, cu(t) m amen, 
B.MO » O-Oy ref Snow 
White 13.0 8 Cilia (Black)- 
a tor 14, anag Aht .20, 
errskyO(anag ).bats * 
mad. 22, ct. teaole. 23, an 
O K I a (rev >.25, to < an 
(rev) * L 
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by HARRY GOLOMBEK 



Mk* to piay-*ow tlftoof* Me game go? 


Continuation of Position No. 11 
This was a missed opportunity from a 
game. Hunte-Fuchs, played at Zwickau in 
p. 1 p3b2. 2p5. 
PB5P.6RK 
played Q—Kt2 and 
sat for a very long time behind the White 
pieces before he defeated his youthful 
adversary’. Instead he could have mated 
Black in three moves by 1. Q x P ch. K x Q. 
Z KtxBch.PxKt,3.R~R4 


1953 -4r2k, p2qr1p 
3kt Kt P R 1, 1 P 1 P 30, 
In this position Hunts 


Alexander Befleveky 

The 1973 Junior World champion has made 
quite a startling advance since that year 
In 1973 Befjavslcy came an ignominious 
last In the Soviet Championship tourna¬ 
ment, admittedly an extremely strong event 
The general impression was that this was 
not one of the stronger Junior World 
champions, but two events in 1974 die 
palled this Impre ss ion with a sort of light¬ 
ning flash that revealed his true strength. 

One was at the strong Las Palmas tourna¬ 
ment in the Canary Islands in the Spring 
where he came equal second with Ofafsson 
and obtained the first leg or the grand¬ 
master tide. His next triumph was an even 
more important success at the Soviet 
Championship at Leningrad in December 
1974. There he came equal first with no 


ebampton Tal and, since there was no 
9, was deemed co-chempton of me 
Dnkfe TWs was. 4 young players' 


of talent tn such names as Polugaiavsky 
Kuzmin. Vasiukov, Balashov. Taimanov. 
Vagaman, Savon and Kupreicbtk 
The classic severity of Beijavskv’s style 
of play is well illustrated by the following 
game from the seventh round of the Soviet 
Championship tournament at L eningrad 

White A Belfavsky Black L Albert 
English Opening. 

1. P -04, Kt -KB3, 2, P—QB4. P B4, 
3. Kt- KB3, P x P, 4. Kt x P. P- K3, 
5. KI-OB3. B~Kt5, 9. P-KKt3, Kt - Kb 
7.Q-Q3 Q-R4.8.KT~B?,KtxKt.8.KtxB, 
Kt x RP* Kt R x Kt. Q x Kt ch, 11. B-Q2, 
G—Kt3 

12. B-KI2, Kt- B3, 13. 0-R3, Kt-05, 

14. 0—0, P- 03; he dare not capture the 

KP, e.g 14 . KtxPch, 15 K-R1.P- 03, 

16 B—K3, etc 

15. P—K3, Kt-Kt6. 15. B-B3, 0-0, 

17. R—01, Kt—B4, 18. P-OKM, Kt- Q2; 
19- QR—Q2, 0-B2, 28. Q-R1, not at once 
20 RxP, on account of 20 » Kt-Kt3; 

21. Q—RI.KtxP 

28. .P-B3, 21.RxP,Kt-Kt3,22.P- B5. 

Kt-04. 23. B-Kt, Kt- K2, 24. Q-R4, 
P-QR4, 25. Q-R3. Kt—B4„ 28. R(Q6) -03. 
P-R5. 27. P-KI5. P-K4; 25. B- K!4. 
R-K1; 28. B—Q5ch, K-Rl, il 29 
B-K3; 30. 8xBch, RxB, 31 R-07. 
followed-by 32. G-R2 
28 . P—KI6, Q—02; 31, P~B6, PxP; 
& B-84. O—Kt2; 85 ft-08, B-02: 

RxR; 
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Jkebann is the Japanese ? r t of flower arrange¬ 
ment. The word has two roots : Ikeru (to 
arrange, to live) and Hana (flowers). This 
style of arranging flowers has been increasingly 
claiming votaries in India. Pending further 
research on the subject, a comparative study of 
importance of flowers in the life-styles of Japan 
and India would indicate that floral decoration 
of the “Purna Ghat” in temples and before 
deities dominated religious art in India more 
than 2,500 years ago. On the other hand, this 
practice of deification of flowers came into vogue 
in Japan only about 1,400 years back. Studies 
also reveal the possibility of this art travelling 
from India to Japan as an accompaniment of 
Buddhism through China, Korea and Indonesia. 
This fact, of course, awaits a deeper study of the 
subject and does not detract from the charms 
of Ikebana. 

The story of Ikebana — its birth, growth 
and diversification — is interesting. Ikebana is 
an outgrowth of Mitsu-Gusoku, the ancient 
Japanese custom of arranging a vase of flowers 
before pictures of Buddha. This custom neces¬ 
sarily brings to one’s mind the I.ndian practice 
, of offering flowers to the “Puma Ghat”> the 







Uft: A oo m p mM o n 

m0M: A dnr fran o -wn l algntfylnfl a dragon 
Bntoar: North gate, SmcM Stupa 

Sotoku, husband of Empress Suiko, who reigned 
from 593 to 628 A.D., brought Buddhism into 
Japan from Korea. His intimate Buddhist priest, 
Senmu Ikembo, established the oldest school of 
flower arrangement. The Prince used to live in 
the Hokka Kudo Temple in Kyoto. The school 
flourished in the serene surrounding of that 
temple till the end of the 19th century. Simul¬ 
taneously, however, other schools also sprputed. 

Meanwhile, the art of flower arrangement 
was given new dimensions in every period of 
Japanese history. The first developed classical 
art, named Rikku (standing), marked the period 
from the 10th to the 14th century. This temple 
;art was then given a twist and brought home 
(^retaining all the same its aura of sanctity. 
Called Shoka (living), a later art-form, it intro¬ 
duced doses of freedom into the classical art. 
The classical rules were gradually relaxed till 
the end of the 19th century. Just before 
World War I, Ohara thought upon the Moribana 
style as Western ideas started throwing their 
weight. The technique of small, economic 
creations in floral decor dominated the scene. 
Before World War II, Sofu Tesinghara, 
lovingly named the Picasso of flower arrange¬ 
ment, started his Sogutsu School. Tesinghara 
abandoned practically all restrictions which 
attached themselves to the classical art-form. 
Flower arrangement, in consequence, reached 
the realm of abstract art. 

A kind of folk art — Nage Tre (throw in) — 
also came into use. The story goes that a soldier 
in the barracks one dr: v brought some flowers 






and threw them casually in a vase. The effect 
pleased evervhodv. This casual ‘‘throw in” style 
gradually attained wide popular appeal. Grad¬ 
ually, again, informality started being inter¬ 
polated into classical rigidity and, within the 
broad rules of Ikebana, newer ideas of flower 
arrangement were created, especially after the 
mid-fifties of the 20th century in Japan. Under¬ 
tones of simiplicitv and beauty, emphasizing 
sanctity at the same time, marked floral decora¬ 
tions. A variety of this new art took the form 
of Chabana, floral arrangement in the ceremony 
which raises the simple act of tea-making to a 
sublime performance. For Chabana, tall vases 
are generally used. 

The gradual devolution of flower decor in 
the intimacy of houses from the sombre temple 
precincts is interesting to record. For instance, 
the Rikka style is widely adopted to decorate 
living rooms but with a difference, especially 
when compared to the Indian practice of arrang¬ 
ing flowers in the bed or sitting chambers. In 
Ri&ka, the flora] decor adorns a prominent panel 
of one of the walls. The guest will be led to sit 
on the right side of the decor. A set practice 
requires the viewer to admire the decor from 
its bottom upwards. A subjective approach to 
6 the decor compares in sanctity to tne Indian 


attitude towards the flower-bedecked Puma 
Ghat before a deity. 

Another peculiarity of the Rikka style may 
be mentioned to describe the sublimation that 
attaches to flower arrangement which one 
usually regards as a simple affair. Indeed, the 
viewer not conversant with the ritualistic signi¬ 
ficance of Ikebena is charmed with the artless 
effect of this serious art; but a full knowledge 
of the meaning would certainly heighten this 
appreciation. 

The Rikka has seven symbolic features. The 
bottom will look like a tree-trunk, irrespective 
of whether the material used is a flower-stalk, 
a plant-part or dry wood. Judging from the 
viewer’s angle, just above the trunk, a flowing, 
wavy stalk, branch or even a wire on the right, 
parallel to the horizon, will connote a river or 
town. Similarly, a wavy material on the left 
will signify the foot of a mountain. The next 
item upwards, formed by a leaf or flower taper¬ 
ing skyward will denote a hill. On its top, 
flowers arranged in a flowing pattern will simul¬ 
ate a waterfall. The apex, formed by a big 
cone-shaped leaf or flower, is the peak signify- 
ing.the heart of the Buddha. The space on the 
decor’s right side is railed In (negative) mean¬ 
ing night, while the left side vacuum is Yo 




(positive), or day A version of Rikka, called 
Hutatsu Rikka, is a decor of two-in-one. Similar 
to the Indian conception of Ardhanariswar. in 
the Hutatsu Rikka too, the right side of a fine, 
subtle cleavage is the male and the left side, 
the female. 

The distinctive feature of present Japanese 
flower arrangement is the spiritualistic subjec¬ 
tiveness which to a Western mind, not con¬ 
versant with the idea of Ikebana, is somewhat 
abstruse. This peculiarity of the Japanese floral 
art is really due to its close affinity with the 
highly esteemed Indian symbol of Puma Ghat, 
Puma Kumbha or Puma Kalasa, also called 
Amrita Kumbha, an auspicious symbol still used 
m all rituals all over India. Its affinity was 
obscured by the passage of time (since it 
reached Japan as a part of Buddhist rituals) 
and also owing to the great distance it had to 
traverse to reach the land of the Rising Sun 
The superficial change in its outward appear¬ 
ance caused by addition of local colour and 
interpolation of regional tastes as well as the 
change in the terminology were no less respons¬ 
ible for the snapping of the link 

If one studies the old pictures on Ikebana, 
one sees that these have either followed the 
principle of Mitsugusoku or Gogusoku for 
arranging the altar. According to these princi¬ 


ples either three or five essential obiects are 
lo be placed to form the motif These are * an 
incens* burner (Kono in Japan and Dhupadhai 
in India), one or two lamp stands (Deepadhar 
In India) and one or two vases with flowerf 
(Puspapatra in India) In the Mitsugusoku 
style of temple decoration, which flourished m 
the Kamakura period (704—1333 AD), the 
incense burner has to be placed in lront of the 
deity, the flower vase to the deity’s right and 
the lampstand to the left It is easy to find 
that such rituals with flowei, incense and lamp 
are very similar to the Indian practice of 
worship. 

In India, the use of flowers as offering to 
temples is three-fold ■ Puspavaran (decoration), 
Puspa Nivedan (offering for worship) and 
Ghata Sthapan (placing of the water-vessel). In 
India, again, the use of the Puma Ghat was 
common as much in the Vedie age as in the 
Buddhist period. In all Buddhist monuments 
from 200 B.C onwards, one can sec ample 
evidence of Purna Ghat whether in (his (ountry 
or abroad, especially in the Far East It is one 
of the popular symbols of representing the 
Universe, source of universal manifestation or 
the omnipresent, omniscient omnipotent God¬ 
head. Ghatakash and Patakash are also well 
known metaphysical expressions in Indian 7 





Population explosion In throe decade* 
Three cheers tor Kanohjl Angre 



Rlkks. Ikenobo School 



philosophy. 

According to another opinion so widely 
held in many countries as to be upheld by the 
Encyclopaedia Bnttanica, Ikebana was a term 
traditionally applied to the classical art of 
Japanese flower arrangement It is now extend¬ 
ed to cover all the variegated styles of Japanese 
floral ait This view also suyiports the theory 
mentioned earlier that flower arrangement, 
especially the lotus flower-leaf motif in temples 
and beioie deities, was introduced m Japan in 
the 6th century AD by Chinese Buddhist 
missionaries, who had formalised the ritual of 
offering flowers to the Buddha. In the 7th 
century, Ono Jmoko, the Japanese Ambassador 
to China, formulated the rules of arrangement 
'and founded Ikenobo, the first school of flower 
arrangement m Japan Based on a harmony of 
simple linear construction and an appreciation 
of the subtle Beauty of flowers with or without 
the aid of other natural objects, Ikebana 
blossomed into major schools to respond to the 
needs of later historical periods and different 
theories of artistic composition 

As already explained, Rikka, Shoka, Nage 
Ire and Moribana are among the later schools 
to have developed to suit the genius of parti¬ 
cular periods as well as to conform to the ideas 
of freedom in flower arrangement For example, 
to express different moods of the Japanese, 
known to be a reputed maritime nation, three 
separate arrangements emerged with the boat- 
motif The Tomaribune is a vertical arrange¬ 
ment on a boat-shaped vase and signifies the 
"ship at rest”. It expresses a tranquil mood by 
the straight, austere ensemble. The Defune 
would mean the “ship to leave the port , The 
flower arrangement, also on a boat-shaped vase, 
faces the door and signifies a new journey with 
an air of joy Thirdly, the Irifune would con¬ 
vey the meaning of the “ship to enter the port 
with load. The arrangement faces the room and 
the load signifies the fulfilment of the propose 
of the outward journey 




Founded in the Rokka Ku-ji in Kyoto in 
the 15th or ICth century A.D. (the exact date 
is shrouded in controversy) as a part of Buddhist 
ritual, the Ikenobo school traditionally taught 
the Rikka style of arranging flowers in a formal, 
vertically oriented, tall, narrow-mouthed vase. 
From its basic tri-structure of branches repre¬ 
senting the Heaven, the Man and the Earth, the 
freer Shoka style was evolved. The peculiarity 
of the Ikenobo arrangement is to divide the 
motif into Shin (formal). G.vo (semi-formal) and 
So (informal). This division broadly represents 
the evolution of Ikenobo from the formal to the 
informal, both in divisions of time and also in 
deference to personal preferences. The Austral¬ 
ian exponent of lkebana. Norman J. Sparnon. 
also writes in his authoritative treatise, 
“Japa nese Flower ArrangementClassical and 
Modern" that evolution of lkebana could be 
divided into four stages. First, the old classical 
—- massive, monumental, and awe-inspiring; 
secondly, the classical — austere, intimate and 
always seeking the essential beauty of the 


flower: thirdly, the modern — freely creative 
and uninhibitive ; lastly, the avant garde — 
shocking, the flower arrangement of tomorrow. 

Exponents of lkebana in this country, both 
Japanese and Indian nationals, started their 
schools about ten years ago in Calcutta, Delhi 
and Bombay. Moreover, demonstrations and 
exhibitions are being *held in many parts of the 
country. More and more people, not only 
women, are being drawn to this art. Recently, 
training in commercial lkebana is also being 
imparted in Calcutta. Whereas, previously, girls 
used to learn the art generally to enhance their 
appeal in the marriage market, now more girls 
and housewives seem keen on adopting lkebana 
as a career. Receptionists in offices, clubs and 
hotels find this a boost to their accomplishments; 
still others are attracted to this art for teaching 
flower-arrangement in Home Science schools. 

The all-India schools of repute claiming 
Affiliation of one kind or another with lkebana 
institutes of Japan include the Kusumika School 
of Floral Art and Decoration, the Wafu-Kai 9 




in Japan was for a short period, whereas Namita 
studied the subject for two years from 1984, 
under a scholarship from the Organisation for 
Industrial, Spiritual, and Cultural Advance¬ 
ment at the Wafu-Kai Institution of Taka Matsu 
(Gentle Breeze), Tokyo. Before leaving for 
Japan, Namita learned Japanese in Calcutta 
and took lessons in Ikebana in this city from 
Japanese teachers — Mrs. Shigimoto, Mrs. 
Nishiyama and Mrs. Hara. Before her foray into 
the floral art, she learnt painting from the 
IiUcknow Art College and also received a 
Diploma from the Royal Drawing Society of 
London 

. Member of the Ikebana International. 
Delhi, cultural member of Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, and one-time student of the Ikenobo 
of Mrs. Soft, the aesthetic preoccupation of Uma 
is not confined to flower-arrangement alone. 
She is also a finished artist, in water colour, 
alpana and embroidery. She went to Japan, 
where she not only refurbished her knowledge 
of Ikebana but also held her solo exhibition at 
the Indian Embassy in Tokyo. Therp she 
exhibited how the Indian conception of deifying 
flowers in the “Purna Ghat” was carried to 
Japan by Buddhist monks and inspired Ikebana 
in that country. Sq far she has organised 
nearly 25 solo exhibitions in addition to numer¬ 
ous smaller ones in fetes. Most of her exhibi¬ 
tions have, however, been in aid of charities, for 
she is not a professional. Namita, on the other 
hand, had her first solo exhibition in 1965 in 
Calcutta and since then in Delhi and Madras. 
Besides, she had taken demonstration classes in 
Gauhati (Assam), Bhubaneswar (Orissa) and 
Jamshedpur (Bihar). 

So far, Uma has been successful to establish 


that the lotus flower-leaf motif demonstrated in 


Buddhist stupas, temples and structures in 
Centre of Ikebana, the Ikenobo — all of Sanchi (200 B.C.—200 A.D.) and other places 
Calcutta—, the Sogetsu (New Moon) of Delhi was carried by Indian Buddhist monks to 
and the Ohara of Bombay. Of these, the Japan. For example, this flower-leaf motif 
Kusumika, as the name implies, aims at promot- adorns the Buddha statue in Kyoto (925 A.D.) 
mg floral decorations to reflect Indian tradition and also in similar decoration kept in the 
and culture to the extent possible through the National Museum, Kamakura, dating back to 
medium ot flowers and plant materials. This 1*306 A.D. Contrasted to the symmetrical 
school also takes the opportunity of developing arrangement of the flower and the leaf in Indian 
flower decoration to introduce nuances of Indian style, the asymmetrical pattern sometimes notic- 
culture into the Japanese and Western flower- ed in Japan may be aberrative but does not deny 
arrangement techniques. Indian influence, Uma believes. Of course, she 

The Wafu-Kai Centro is a purist institu- admits that much more research should be made 
tion, although it not merely acknowledges the in this subject. 

demand of modernity on Ikebana, but has also It is for the floral artist to create a form 
opened a wing to train students in the com- emphasising the evanescent charm of flowers 
mercial use of Ikebana. The Centre runs two A flower arranger in her (it is rarely "his”) 
schools on classical Ikebana and one on com- creation brings out the rhythm of the twisted 
merciul Ikebana in collaboration with the branch or the grace of the swirling twig for 
British Paints decor service. The third Ikebana everyone to admire. Flowers also have a 
school in this city — the Ikenobo — is run by language to communicate thoughts, emotions 
a Japanese woman, Mrs. Soft, married to an and ideas. Every flower has a different image 
Indian. when isolated. For example, the. Hindu 

Both Mrs. Uma flasu and Mrs. Namita worshipper knows the relative significance of 
v Bhattucharya, tire founders respectively of the the Jaba, Dhutura and the Aparajjta. In a 
Kusumika and the Wafu-Kai Centre, replenish- garden, they throw up a fascinating amalgam 
ed their acquired knowledge ot flower-arrange- but do not convey any individual message. It 
20 incut by training from Japan, Uma’s training is the act of assembling them together to make 



them articulate. That is precisely the subtle role 
of the floral, artist. 

Over the past several years, flower arrange¬ 
ment has gone through wonderful developments 
In this country. Floral artists have not merely 
learnt how to express thematic ideas through 
flower composition, they have also raised tiie 
standard of public appreciation of flower shows. 
In Calcutta, for instance, no flower show, 
whether the vast arrangement on the expanses 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society in Alipore or 
the diminutive but never insignificant chrysan¬ 
themum show on the lush lawns of the Assembly 
House, is complete without displays of flower 
arrangement generally based on Ikebana. 

In the Far East and also in the West, floral 
decoration is considered as a fine art and culti¬ 
vated with great enthusiasm. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, floral artists m those countries, .Japan 
specially, have reached great heights of technical 
excellence. In India, on the other hand, flowers 
have traditionally been used for worship, 
although on special occasions such as mar¬ 
riages and receptions, flowers have been 
utilised as aid to general decor. Here too, 
naturally again, the emphasis in flower arrange¬ 
ment has been less on technique and more on 
ethical or aesthetic composition Although the 
elite have now taken to floral art as an addition 
to general accomplishment for ladies, the appeal 
is still restricted because flowers arc costly in 
the cities at any rate. Another major hurdle is 
the climate : in this hot, humid country, flowers 
lose their freshness easily and open up at a 
quicker rate than iri cold regions 

Both Uiua and Namita have succeeded in 
kindling among the elite a keenness for flower 
arrangement. Both these exponents of 
Ikebana have covered new grounds by introduc¬ 
ing ethereal innovations into the conventional 
outlook towards flowers. Although grouped 
under the generic term Ikebana, Japanese 
flower arrangement takes different names to 
describe different sub-styles. For instance, 
Morimona is Ikebana with fruits, vegetables, 
etc., and mostly without flowers ; Moribana is 
arranging flowers in flat vessels ; and Nage Ire, 
or the throw-in style, is done in tall vases. 

The Ikebana artist displays flowers to con¬ 
vey ideas whether indigenous or exotic — 
with such embellishments as oyster, coconut 
shell, sea fern, deer horn, feather, dried leaves, 
seed pod, twisted roots and branches, and even 
iron mesh, metal scrapping and bamboo mat. 
Occasionally, modernism goes to the length of 
displaying metal parts to simulate flowers and 
real flowers are not used at all. This evolution, 
mostly from an impact of pop art like collage 
on the classical ideas, into the abstract style of 
making Ikebana without flowers cannot perhaps 
be resisted. It has happened to many decora¬ 
tive art forms. But whether a genius of the time 
can sublimate the queer urge and reinstate the 
supremacy of flowers is another proposition. 



BY AMO LAAG& pflrtntrtMpu tend to bo 
torn firmly fM in North A moriem than in 
Europe. No doubt the tuple si on in 'ptey- 
for-pay' on the US circuit has a bearing. 

All the stmt, the record of Robert Ham- 
man. one of the fight ‘Bote' bridge tipsters, 
te quite exceptions!, for at 37 he has re- 
presented the US with six different partners 
He must have an excellent temperament 

On this deal against Italy. Hamman 
applied a sound defensive principle 
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South's bidding is canape, so as West 
you assume that clubs is his long suit 
Suppose that you lead the 5 of hearts, 
partner's Jack losing to the Queen South 
crosses to ♦A and leads a tow spade from 
the table. East playing the 2* South goes up 
with the Queen and you win with the King 
What do you return? 

In the other room West continued with 
the King of hearts 1 his was the full deal 
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South won with A and tested the 
clubs Discovering the poor break, he 
cashed his club winners and made the 
contract by finessing dummy's 10 of spades 

In Room 1 Hamman, when in with ♦K, 
realised that it was essential to put de¬ 
clarer to the test in spades before he had 
discovered the bed break in clubs Accord¬ 
ingly he returned ♦© South could count 
nine tricks if the clubs were breaking, while 
a losing spade finesse would be disastrous 
He therefore went up with the Ace. finish¬ 
ing two down. 

The idea has a wide application. When 
you have any surprise for declarer, try to 
make him commit himself in another sector 
before the surprise is rev ealed. 
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Indoor games 


Playing to win or 
just to learn 


IN spite of James Bond 
novels with their inclination 
towards high-stakes gambl¬ 
ing, games can be depress¬ 
ing, ruinous, or frivolous. 
For many years they have 
been castigated by those of 
a puritanical cast of mind 
as time-wasting. Some un¬ 
doubtedly are all three : but 
the best game — and there 
are more around today than 
at any other time — are 
educative and stimulating. 

Probably because of his 
concentration on games, pri¬ 
mitive man took a long time 
12 to learn to read and write. 


Andy MoEIroy 

so naturally the origins of 
many old games are not on 
record. Lacking any accept¬ 
able evidence, most experts 
agree that two of the oldest 
board games still played to¬ 
day are chess and Mancala. 
Chess is, as someone should 
have said, war carried on by 
other means, and it is a 
characteristic of many 
games for two people that 
they stimulate to an extent 
the logic of conflict. 

Thus, in a way, the early 
board games were a reflec¬ 
tion of life, and the branches 
of development have led us 


towards a mirroring of other 
aspects of life. Ludo, Mono¬ 
poly and backgammon con¬ 
tinue the pattern of conflict 
and antagonism : in the case 
of Monopoly a blatant imita¬ 
tion of the realities of busi¬ 
ness life. 

Though ludo is widely 
regarded as being a child¬ 
ren's game, in its sub¬ 
mariners’ variation — uck- 
ers — it becomes a pursuit 
game requiring a fair 
amount of skill. Backgam¬ 
mon, chess, and go share 
the advantage with ludo that 
the rules can be learned in 







minutes but the tactical 
variations are extensive. 

In this they differ from 
games like Monopoly which, 
although absorbing and 
mind * stretching, learning 
and remembering the rules 
can take a long time, and 
the logical restrictions thus 
imposed leave less room for 
inventiveness. 

Games can be broadly 
divided into two categories 
(leaving aside games of 
chance)' those which are 
essentially simple in concept 
and those which are strictly 
defined by rules 
Several people in the in¬ 
dustry voiced the opinion 
that they appeal to different 
types of intellect But the 
fascinating aspect of games i 
is that it is the simplest 
games, such as draughts, 
t hess, and backgammon 
which have stood the test of 
time Exceptions are. of 
course, mah-jong and Mono¬ 
poly, but Monopoly is in its 
infancy compared with the 
others. 

Whether one is talking 
about tactical board games 

? a r / a a C J ng b K 0ard games' ih“ 
a #*m be graded from 

thnf C rely on to 

tha * are a matter of 
, suc b as snakes and 
ladders. And of those which 
nave become established it 
is significant that most in¬ 
volve competition between 

chance. rathef than ° n pure 
For most purposes, games 
of pure chance can be 
Wiored in the context of 
gaming, though unfortun- 
verb "to game" has 

“ TzmbZt mmine tha ' 

How does one define a 
good game? Most experts 
would agree that it involves 
t degree of mental 
*2 should be 

H* 1° learn and that it 
Should be capable of satisfy¬ 
ing everyone from the tyro 
to the. experienced player 
Fortunately, the notable fea- 

th i laat 10 y^rs is 
that there has been a steady 

f^PPjy of new games which 
satisfy these criteria. 


Owt'for th9 blind, 
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In the fifties most people 
graduated directly from 
nusery games, almost totally 
a matter of chance, to bridge 
and chess, both of which ran 
be learnt and played at an 
f ar y a *>? but with subtleties 
that will outlast a lifetime 
Typical of the last few 
years has been the revival 
of some old games and the 
invention of some notable 
new ones Chess received 


1 - 


filhp from the Fischei 
opassky confrontation, H 
though one suspects ’ that 
many ot the chess sets then 
Iwught of the novelty 
type — were for coffee table 
decoration rather than for 
serious play. 

At one stage manufactur¬ 
ers were belting out wooden 
chess sets as fast as they 
could. Sometimes, the wood 
tney used was so young that 
the customer would end up 
with a bent queen after a 
year. 

Currently, there u> a con¬ 
sistently rising market, even 
tor expensive games, and 
it was probably a combina¬ 
tion of boredom with most 
television programmes and 
the rising cost of entertain¬ 
ment outside the home. 

Most people play games 
at home, either with their 
families or guests. At one 

time — not so Jong ago_ 

there were cafes and pubs in 
most large towns where one 
could play chess or bridge 



but they have become fewer 
in the last 10 years Most 
pubs now don’t even offer 
dominoes among their 
attractions 

When a game merits a 
rlub, it shifts into a differ¬ 
ent class No longer is it a 
way of filling in time but 
becomes an absorbing, some¬ 
times obsessive interest. 
Perhaps the watershed be¬ 
tween the two classes is 
whether or not addicts are 
prepared to undertake a 

Se ii?i U L stud y tactics. 

Within the scope of a 
short article it is impossible 
to do justice to even one 
game of mental skill, let 
alone cover the field. Thou¬ 
sands of games have been 
recorded, thousands are still 
played, some universally 
others locally. What the 
good ones have in common 
is that they exercise the 
mental faculties which in 
an increasingly specialised 
society are often left to 
atrophy. 

manufacturers claim 
that their games provide 
useful training for the prob- 
Jems encountered In every* 
day life. That may occasion¬ 
ally lx* true Whether it is 
or not games are an enter¬ 
taining way of reassuring 
ourselves that our heads are 
more than an anatomical 
convenience for keeping our 
hats off our shoulders. 
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You certainly don’t want to look a year older 
in 1976. Perhaps you want to be a year younger ! 
Well 1 can’t blame you for it, because 1 too feel 
the same. Do you Know the secret of those 
blight sparkling eyes, dewy complexion and a 
healthy skin free from acne and pimples ? It is 
not the man-made products called beauty aids 
that come in attractive jars and bottles, though 
no doubt they come in handy during times of 
distress! i’ll let you on to the secret. It lies 
in a set of natural nutrients called Vitamins 
which come from our food, that is if you choose 
the right food. To preserve the freshness of 
youth nothing like the Vitamins, so named 
because of their vital importance to our body. 

For those sparkling, lustrous eyes one needs 
vitamin A or carotene available in carrots. One 
to one and a half medium sized carrots should 
be sufficient for you to maintain the brightness 
in the eyes as well as to prevent to a large extent 
any eye infection and vision defect. The lack of 
this vitamin may lead to night blindness and 
finally total blindness. This vitamin is also 
available in all the greens, papaya, tomatoes, 
milk, egg, and organ meats. Besides helping you 
with the eyes this vitamin also helps m main¬ 
taining a smooth skin. 

To maintain the fresh and youthful look an 
entire family of vitamins called ‘B’ complex 
vitamins along with proteins set out to work. 
All the old tissues have to be replaced by new 
ones and these vitamins help in replacing them 
in time to prevent that harrowed and tired look. 
If you feel robust, and healthy you will look 
robust and healthy. In order to feel it one has 
to regularly take these vitamins. In fact it does 
One no harm to take extra B complex vitamins 
after the age of 30 years. One feels less tired by 
the end of the day and after a whole day's work 
you can still have the energy and will to go 
dancing the whole night!!! These vitamins are 
available in most of the fresh vegetables, milk, 
eggs and meat. The outer skin of rice contains 
a lot of this vitamin, so never boil the rice and 
throw away the water, always steam it. Same 
with the vegetables. Cut the vegetables after 
washing, never before. Fermentation of food 
(for eg: Idli, Khaman) helps in synthesising 
these vitamins. Germination of cereals ana 
14 pulses will also help in the same way. A gener¬ 


ous help of salads along with the regular meal 
should meet your requirement of these vitamins. 

Now for the next important vitamin. 
Vitamin C or ascorbic acid. This is available in 
all the citrus fruits namely orange, sweetlime. 
grapefruit and lemon. The richest source of it 
is amla. One or two amlas a da} should give 
the required amount. Eating these fruits will 
help you keep your skin flawless and healthy. 
To a great extent they prevent acne and pimples 
and help you maintain the daisy look ! This 
vitamin is also essential for healthy gums and 
teeth. Lack of it will lead to receding gums 
which make your mouth look ugly and you 
know that a well-kept and looked-after teeth 
set can be a great asset to your beauty. 

Instead of your first cup of tea in the 
morning try drinking a glass of orange juice, 
or fresh lime or sweetlime or grapefruit juice 
and you'll notice the difference in yourself in a 
week’s time. Have plenty of salads at mealtime 
— cucumber and lettuce are a must at least 
three times a week. After peeling the cucumber 
rub the peel (the fleshy side) on your face. It 
acts as a mild natural astringent. Wash off after 
five minutes. Hacc two pieces on the closed 
eyelids and feel the difference for yourself. 
Instead of cooking grams as they are, germinate 
them for a couple of days before cooking. The 
taste as well as their vitamin content will 
improve. 

Vitamin ‘D’ is another essential vitamin 
which helps us build healthy bones, and healthy 
bones are a mu3t for a healthy body. In India 
because of our exposure to sunlight a compound 
in the skin gets converted to vitamin D. So we 
have rarely deficiency of this vitamin. This is 
also needed for a healthy set of teeth for you to 
, flash that million dollar smile without flinching. - 

The cardinal rule for a beautiful body and 
skih is to drink plenty of water ; eat fresh fruits 
and vegetables, to flush your system regularly. 
Eat at least one fruit a day at breakfast and 
include a salad at mealtime. Never munch 
between meals. Keep away from chocolates 
and fried foods, and you’ll be just fine. 

Never give away the secret of your natural 
beauty, charm and vigour. Keep them guessing! 

UMA KUMBERA. 



Boyd Carrington, who knew all about every¬ 
one, enlightened me further. Allerton's wife 
was a devout Roman Catholic. She had left him 
a short time after their marriage.- Owing to her 
religion there had never been any question of 
divorce. _ „ . 

"And if you ask me,” said Boyd Carrington 
frankly, "it suits the blighter down to the 
ground. His intentions are always dishonourable, 
and a wife in the background suits the book 
very well.” 

Pleasant hearing for a father! 

The days after the shooting accident passed 
uneventfully enough on the surface, but they 
accompanied a growing undercurrent of unrest 
on my part. 

Colonel Luttrell spent much time in his 
wife’s bedroom. A nurse had arrived to take 
charge of the patient and Nurse Craven was 
able to resume her ministrations to Mrs 
Franklin. _ , 

Without wishing to be ill-natured, I must 
admit that I had observed signs on Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin’s part of irritation at not being the invalid 
en chef The fuss and attention that centred 
round Mrs. Luttrell was clearly very displeasing 
to the little lady who was accustomed to her 
own health Being the main topic of the day. 

She lav about in a hammock chair, her 
hand to he? side, complaining of oalpitations. 
No food that was served was suitable for her. 
and all her exactions were masked by a veneer 
of patient endurance. 

“I do so hate making a fuss,” she murmured 
plaintivelv to Poirot "T feel so ashamed of my 
wretched health It’s so-so humiliating always 


to have to ask people to be doing things for me. 
I sometimes think ill health is really a crime. 
If one isn’t healthy and insensitive, one isn't 
fit for this world and one should just be put 
quietly away.” 

"Ah no, madame.” Poirot, as alwavs, was 
gallant. "The delicate exotic flower has to have 
the shelter of the green-house — it cannot en¬ 
dure the cold winds. It is the common weed 
that thrives in the wintry air — but it is not to 
be prized higher oh that account. Consider my 
case — cramped, twisted, unable to move, but I 
— I do not think of quitting life. I enjoy still 
what I can — the food, the drink, the pleasures 
of the intellect.” 

Mrs. Franklin sighed and murmured. 

"Ah, but it's different for you. You have no 
one but yourself to consider. In my case, there 
is my poor John. I feel acutely what a burden 
I am to him. A sickly useless wife. A millstone 
hung round his neck.” 

"He has never said that you are that, I am 
sure.” 

"Oh, not said so. Of course not. But men 
are so transparent, poor dears. And John isn’t 
any good at concealing his feelings. He doesn’t 
mean, of course, to be unkind, but he’s — well, 
mercifully for himself he’s a very insensitive 
sort of person. He's no feelings and so he doesn’t 
expect anyone else to have them It’s so terribly 
hicky to be bom thick-skinned.” 



“I should not describe Dr. Franklin as 
thick-skinned.” 

"Wouldn’t you ? Oh, but you don’t know 
him as well as I do. Of course I know that if it 
wasn’t for me, he would be much freer. Some¬ 
times, you know, I get so terribly depressed that 
I think what a relief it would be to end it all." 

“Oh, come, madame.” 

“After all, what use am I to anybody ? To 
go out of it all into the Great Unknown—” She 
shook her head. “And then John would be free.” 

“Great fiddlesticks,” said Nurse Craven 
when I repeated this conversation to her “She 
won’t do anything of the kind. Don’t you worry. 
Captain Hastings. These ones that talk about 
‘ending it all’ in a dying duck voice haven't the 
faintest intention of doing anything of the 
kind.” 

And T must say that once the excitement 
nroased by Mrs. Luttrell’s injury had died down 
and Nurse Craven was once more m attendance. 
Mrs. Franklin’s spirits improved veiy much. 

On a particularly fine morning Curtiss had 
taken Poirot down to the corner below the 
beech trees near the laboratoiy 1 his was a 
favourite spot of his. It was sheltered Irom any 
oast wind and in fact hardly any breeze could 
ever be felt there This suited Poirot, who 
abhorred draughts and was always suspicious of 
the fresh air Actually, I think, he much pre¬ 
ferred to be indoors but had grown to tolerate 
the outer air when muffled m nigs 

I strolled down to join him there, and just 
as I got there, Mrs. Fianklin came out of the 15 


laboratory. 

She was most becomingly dressed and look¬ 
ed remarkably cheerful. She explained that she 
was driving over with Boyd Carrington to see 
the house and to give expert advice in choosing 
cretonnes. 

"I left my handbag in the lab yesterday 
when I was talking to John,” she explained. 
“Poor John, he and Judith have driven into 
Tadcaster — they were short of some chemical 
reagent or other.” 

She sank down on a seat near Poirot and 
shook her head with a comical expression. 
"Poor dears — I'm so glad I haven’t got the 
scientific mind. On a lovely day like this —it— 
all seems so puerile." 

“You must not let scientists hear you say 
that, madame." 

“No, of course not." Her face changed. It 
grew serious. She said quietlv : 

“You mustn’t think, M. Poirot, that I don't 
admire my husband. I do. I think the way he 
just lives for his work is really — tremendous." 

There was a little tremor in her voice. 

A suspicion crossed my mind that Mrs. 
Franklin rather liked playing different roles. 
At this moment she was being the loyal and 
hero-worshipping wife. 

She leaned forward, placing an earnest hand 
on Poirot’s knee. 

“John,” she said, “is really a — a kind ot 
saint. It makes me quite frightened sometimes." 

To call Franslm a saint was somewhat 
overstating the case, I thought, but Barbara 
Franklin went on, her eyes shining : 

“He’ll do anything — take any risk — just 
to advance the sum ot human knowledge. That 
is pretty fine, don’t you think ?” 

“Assuredly, assuredly,” said Poirot quickly. 

“But sometimes, you know,” went on Mrs. 
Franklin, "I’m really nervous about him. The 
lengths to which he’ll go, 1 mean. This horrid 
bean thing he’s experimenting with now. I’m so 
afraid that he’ll start experimenting on him¬ 
self.” 

“He’d take every prec aution, surely," I said. 

She shook her head with a slight, rueful 
smile. 

“You don’t know John. Did you never hear 
about what he did with that new gas ?” 

“I shook my head. 

“It was some new gas they wanted to lind 
out about. John volunteered to test it. He was 
shut up in a tank for something like thirty-six 
hours — taking his pulse and temperature and 
respiration — to see what the after-effects were 
and if they were the same for men as for 
animals. It was a frightful risk, so one of the 
professors told me afterwards. He might easily 
have passed out altogether. But that's the sort 
of person John is — absolutely oblivious of his 
own safety. I think it’s rather wonderful, don’t 
you, to be like that ? / should never be brave 
enough.” 

“It needs, indeed, high courage,’’ said 
Poirot, “to do these things m cold blood." 

Barbara Franklin said : 


“Yes, it does. I’m awfully proud of him, you 
know, but at the same time it makes me rather 
nervous, too. Because, you see, guinea pigs and 
frogs are no good after a certain point. You 
want the human reaction. That’s why I feel so 
terrified that John will go and dose himself 
with this nasty ordeal bean and that something 
awful might happen." She sighed and shook her 
head. “But he only laughs at my fears. He 
really is a sort of saint, you know.” 

At this moment Boyd Carrington came 
towards us. 

“Hullo, Babs, ready ?’’ 

“Yes, Bill, waiting for you.” 

“I do hope it won’t tire you too much.” 

“Of course it won't. I feel better today than 
1 have for ages.” 

She got up, smiled prettily at us both, and 
walked up the lawn with her tall escort. 

“Dr. Franklin — the modern saint —h’m,” 
said Poirot. 

“Rather a change of attitude,” I said. “But 
1 think the lady is“like. that.” 

“Like what ?” 

“Given to dramatizing herself in various 
roles. One day the misunderstood neglected wife, 
then the self-sacrificing suffering woman who 
hates to be a burden on the man she loves. To¬ 
day it’s the hero-worshipping helpmate. The 
trouble is that all the roles are slightly over¬ 
done.” 

Poirot said thoughtfully : 

“You think Mrs. Franklin, do you not, 
rather a fool ?” 

“Well. I wouldn’t say that — yes, perhaps 
not a very brilliant intellect.” 

“Ah, she is not your type.” 

“Who is mv type ?" I snapped. 

Poirot replied unexpectedly : 

“Open your mouth and shut your eyes and 
see what the fairies will send you—” 

I was prevented from replying because 
Nurse Craven came tripping hastily across the 
grass. She gave us a smile with a brilliant flash 
of teeth, unlocked the door of the lab, passed 
inside and reappeared with a pair of gloves. 

“First a hanky and now gloves, always 
something left behind,” she observed as she sped 
back with them to where Barbara Franklin and 
Boyd Carrington were waiting. 

Mrs. Franklin, I reflected, was that rather 
feckless type of woman who always did leave 
things behind, shedding her possessions and 
expecting everybody to retrieve them as a matter 
of course, and even’ I fancied, was rather proud 
of herself for so doing. I had heard her more 
than once murmur complacently : 

“Of course I’ve got a head like a sieve." 

I sat looking after Nutse Craven as she ran 
across the lawn and out of sight. She ran well, 
her body was vigorous and well balanced. I 
said impulsively. 

“I should think a girl must get fed up with 
that sort of life. I mean when there isn’t much 
nursing to be done — when it's just fetch and 
carry. I don't suppose Mrs. Franklin is parti¬ 
cularly considerate or kindly.” 



Poirot's response was distinctly annoying. 
For no reason whatever, he closed his eyes and 
murmured: 

“Auburn hair." 

Undoubtedly Nurse Craven had auburn hair 
— but I did not see why Poirot should choose 
just this minute to comment upon it. 

I made no reply. 




It was, I think, on the following morning before 
lunch that a conversation took place which left 
me vaguely disquieted. 

There were four of us — Judith, myself, 
Boyd Carrington and Norton. 

Exactly how the subject started, I am not 
sure, but we were talking of euthanasia — the 
case for and against it 

Boyd Carrington, as was natural, did most 
of the talking, Norton putting in a word or two 
here and there, and Judith sitting silent but 
closely attentive. 

1 myself had confessed that though there 
seemed, on the face of it, every reason to sup¬ 
port the practice, yet in actuality I felt a senti¬ 
mental shrinking from it. Besides, I said, I 
thought it would put too much power in the 
hands of relatives. ’ 

Norton agreed with me. He added that he 
thought it should only be done by the wish and 
consent of the patient himself where death after 
prolonged suffering was certain. 

Boyd Carrington said : 

“Ah, out that’s the curious thing. Does the 
person most concerned ever wish to 'put him¬ 
self out of his misery,’ as we Say ?” 

He then told a story, which he said was 
authentic, of a man in terrible pain from inoper¬ 
able cancer. This man had begged the doctor 
in attendance to“give him something that would 
finish it all.’’ The doctor'had replied : “I can’t, 
do that, old man." Later, on leaving, he had 
placed by the patient some morphia tablets, 
telling him carefully how many he could safely 
take and what dose would be dangerous. 
Although these were left in the patient’s charge 
and he could easily have taken a fatal quantity, 
he did not do so, “thus proving,’’ said Boyd 
Carrington, “that, in spite of his words, the man 
preferred his suffering to a swift and merciful 
release.” 

It was then that Judith spoke for the first 
time, spoke with vigour and abruptly : 

“Qf course he wouldV’ she said. “It shouldn’t 
have been left to him to decide.” 

Boyd Carrington asked what she meant. 

"I 'mean that anyone who’s weak — in pain 
and ill — hasn’t got the strength to make a 
decision. They can’t. It must be done for them. 



It’s the duty of someone who loves them to make 
the decision.” 

“Duty?" I queried dubiously. 

Judith turned on me. 

“Yes, duty. Someone whose mind is clear 
and who will take the responsibility.” 

Boyd Carrington shook his head. 

“And end up in the dock charged with 
murder ?” 

"Not necessarily. Anyway, if you love 
someone, you would take the risk.” 

“But look here, Judith,” said Norton. “What 
you’re suggesting is simply a terrific respons¬ 
ibility to take.” 

“I don’t think it Is. People are too afraid 
of responsibility. They’ll take responsibility 
where a dog is concerned — why not with a 
human being ?” 

“Well — it’s rather different, isn’t it ?” 

Judith said : 

“Yes, it’s more important.” 

Norton murmured . 

“You take my breath away,” 

Boyd Carrington asked curiously ; 

“So you’d, taxe the risk, would you ?” 

“I think so,” said Judith. “I’m not afraid 
of taking risks.” 

Boyd Carrington shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t do, you know. You can’t have 
people here, there, and everywhere taking the 
law into their own hands. Deciding matters of 
life and death.” 

Norton said : 

“Actually, you know, Boyd Carrington, 
most people wouldn’t have the nerve to take 
the responsibility.” 

He smiled faintly as he looked at Judith. 

“Don’t believe you would if it came to the 
point.” 

Judith said composedly : 

"One can’t be sure, oi course. 1 think I 
should.” 

Norton said with a slight twinkle : 

“Not unless you had an axe of your own 
to grind.” 

Judith flushed hotly. She said sharply . 

“That just shows you don’t understand at 
all. If I had a — a personal motive, 1 couldn’t 
do anything. Don’t you see ?" she appealed to 
us all. “It’s got to be absolutely impersonal. 
You could only take the responsibility of — of 
ending a life if you were quite sure of your 
motive. It must be absolutely selfless.” 

“All the same,” said Norton, “you wouldn’t 
do it.” 

Judith insisted : 

“I would. To begin with 1 don’t hold, life as 
sacred as all you people do. Unfit lives, useless 
lives — they should be got out of the way. 
There’s so much mess about. Only people who 
can make a decent contribution to the com¬ 
munity ought to be allowed to live. The others 
ought to be put painlessly away.” 

She appealed suddenly to Boyd Carrington. 

“You agree with me, don’t you ?” 

He said slowly: 

“In principle, yes. Only the worthwhile 17 
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should survive.” 

“Wouldn’t you take the law into your own 
hands if it was necessary ?” 

Boyd Carrington said slowly : 

“Perhaps. 1 don’t know_” 

Norton said quietly : 

“A lot of people would agree with you in 
theory. But practice is a different matter.” 

“That’s not logical.” 

Norton said impatiently : 

“Of course it’s not. It's really a question 
of courage. One just hasn’t got the guts — to 
put it vulgarly.” 

Judith was silent. Norton went on : 

“Frankly, you know, Judith, you’d be just 
the same yourself. You wouldn’t have the cour¬ 
age when it came to it.” 

"Don’t you think so ?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“I think you’re wrong. Norton," said Boyd 
Carrington. “I think Judith has any amount 
of courage. Fortunately the issue doesn’t often 
present itself.” 

The gong sounded from the house. 

Judith got up. 


herself, modern, independent. Allerton had 
brought all his “technique” to bear upon her. 
■Later had come the other side of the picture — 
the story ended with a desperate girl taking her 
own life with an overdose of Veronal. 
n „J A nd i* 1 ® horrible part was that the girl in 
? u ®e n ^® n °t much the same type as 
inn A"^t he , inde P ende "t highbrow kind The 
^ 1 -lu Wh °j When s !* e (does l°se her heart, 
’® ses . ^th a desperation and an abandon¬ 
ment that the silly little fluffy type can never 

foreboding 1 ^ l ° lUnCh With 3 horrib, « s®" 8 ® of 



She said very distinctly to Norton : 

“You're wrong, you know. I’ve got more 
— more guts than you think.” 

She went swiftly towards the house. Boyd 
Carrington followed her, saying : 

“Hey, wait for me, Judith." 

I followed, feeling for some reason rather 
dismayed. Norton, who Avas always quick to 
sense a mood, endeavoured to console me. 

“She doesn’t mean it, you know," he said 
“It’s the sort of half-baked idea one has when 
one is young — but fortunately one doesn’t 
carry it out. It remains just talk.” 

1 think Judith overheard, for she cast a 
furious glance over her shoulder. 

Norton dropped his voice. 

“Theories needn’t worry anybody,” he said. 
"But look here, Hastings—” 

“Yes ?” 

Norton seemed rather embarrassed He 
said : 

“I don’t want to butt in, but what do you 
know of Allerton ?" 

“Of Allerton?” 

“Yes, sorry if I’m being a Nosv Parker, but 
frankly — if I were you, I shouldn’t let that 
girl of yours see too much of him. He’s — well, 
his reputation isn’t very good.” 

“1 can see for myself the sort of rotter he 
is, I said bitterly. “But it’s not so easy in 
these days." 

“Oh, I know. Girls can look after them¬ 
selves, as the saying goes. Most of them can, too. 
But—well—Allerton has rather a special tech¬ 
nique in that line.” 

He hesitated, then said : 

“Look here, 1 feel I ought to tell you. Don’t 
let it go further, of course — but I do happen 
to know something pretty foul about him.” 

He told it to me then and there — and I 
was able to verify it in every detail later. It 
was a revolting tale. The story of a girl, sure of 


“Is anything worrying you, won amir asked 
Poirot that afternoon. 

I did not answer, merely shook my head. 
I felt that I had no right to burden Poirot with 
this, my purely personal problem. !t was not 
as though he could help in any way. 

Judith would have treated any remon- 
stiances on his part with the smiling detach¬ 
ment of the young towards the boring counsels 
of the old. 

Judith, my Judith_ 

It is hard now to describe just what I went 
through that day. Afterwards, thinking it over. 
I am inclined to put something down to the 
atmosphere of Styles itself. Evil imaginings 
came easily to the mind there. There was, too, 
not only the past, but a sinister present. The 
shadow of murder and a murderer haunted the 
house. 

And to the best of my belief the murderer 
was Allerton, and Judith was losing her heart 
to him ! It was all unbelievable —monstrous— 
and I didn’t know what to do 

It was after lunch that Boyd Carrington 
drew me aside. He hemmed and hawed a bit 
before coming to the point. At last he said 
rather jerkily : 

“Don’t think I’m interfering, but I think 
you ought to speak to that girl of yours. Give 
her a word of warning—eh ? You know this 
fellow Allerton — reputation’s pretty bad, and 
she — well, it looks rather like a case.” 

So easy for these men without children to 
speak like that! Give her a word of warning? 

Would it be any use ? Would it make things 
worse ? 

If only Cinders were here. She would know 
what to do — what to say. 

I was tempted. I admit, to hold my peace 
and say nothing. But T reflected after a while 
that this was really only cowardice. I shrank 
from the.unpleasantness of having things out 



beautifuldaurfiter y ’ afraid of my tel1 - *g m y state of mind. Instead they took me with 
Deau lful daughter. them on a rambling walk. They were both 

nature lovers. Elizabeth Cole pointed out wild 


I paced up and down the gardens in increas¬ 
ing agitation of mind. My footsteps led me at 
last to the rose garden, and there, as it were, 
the decision was taken out of my hands, for 
Judith was sitting on a seat alone, and in all 
my life I have never seen an expression of great¬ 
er unhappiness on any woman's face. 

The mask was on. indecision and deep un¬ 
happiness showed only too plainly. 

I took my courage in my hands. I went to 
her. She did not hear me until I was beside her. 

“Judith/’ I said. “For God’s sake, Judith, 
don’t mind so much." 

She turned on me, startled. 

“Father ? I didn't hear you." 

I went on, knowing that it would be fatal 
if she managed to turn me back to normal 
everyday conversation. 

“Oh, my dearest child, don’t think I don’t 
know, that 1 can’t see. He isn’t worth it — oh, 
do believe me, he isn’t worth it.” 

Her face, troubled, alarmed, was turned 
towards me. She said quietly : 

“Do you think you really know what you 
are talking about ?’’ 

“I do know. You care about this man. But, 
my dear, it’s no good.” 

She smiled sombrely. A heartbreaking 
smile. 

“Perhaps I know that as well as you do.” 

“You don’t. You can’t. Oh, Judith, what 
can come of it all ? He’s a married man. There 
can be no future there for you — only sorrow 
and shame — and all ending in bitter self- 
loathing.” 

Her smile grew wider — even more sorrow¬ 


ful. 


“How fluently you talk, don’t you ?” 
“Give it up, Judith — give it all up.” 
“No!’’ 

“He’s not worth it, my dear.” 

She said very quietly and slowly : 
“He’s worth everything in the world 


to 


me. 


“No, no. Judith, 1 beg of you—’’ 

The smile vanished, She turned on me like 
an avenging fury. 

“How dare you ? How dare you interfere ? 
I won’t stand it. You are never to speak to me 
of this again. I hate you —- I hate you. It’s no 
business of yours. It's my life — my own secret 
inside life!” 

She got up. With one firm hand she pushed 
me aside and went past me. Like an avenging 
fury. 1 stared after her—dismayed. 

II 

I was still there, dazed and helpless, unable 
to think out % my next course of action, some 
quarter, of an hour later. 

I was there when Elizabeth Cole and Norton 
found me. 

They were, I realized later, very kind to 
me. They saw, they must have seen, that I was 
in a state of great mental perturbation. But 
tactfully enough they made no slighest allusion 


flowers to me, Norton showed me birds through 
his field glasses 

Their talk was gentle, soothing, concerned 
only with feathered beings and with woodland 
flora. Little by little I came back to normal 
although underneath I was still in a state of 
the utmost perturbation 

Moreover I was, as people are, convinced 
that any happening that occurred was con¬ 
nected with my own particular perplexity. 

So, therefore, when Norton, his glasses to 
his eyes, exclaimed : “Hullo, if that isn’t a 
speckled woodpecker. I never—” and then broke 
off suddenly, I immediately leapt to suspicion. 

I held out my hand for the glasses. 

"Let .me see.” 

My voice was peremptory. 

Norton fumbled with the glasses. He said 
in a curious, hesitating voice : 

“I—I—made a mistake—it’s flown away— 
at least, as a matter of fact, it was quite a 
common bird.” 

His face was white and troubled. He avoiri- 

^ at us. He seemed both bewildered 

and distressed. 

Even now I cannot think I was altogether 
unreasonable in jumping to the conclusion that 
he had seen through those glasses of his some¬ 
thing that he was determined to prevent mv 
seeing. J 

Whatever it was that he had seen, he was 
so thoroughly taken aback by it that it was 
noticeable to both of us. 

His glasses had been trained on a distant 
belt of woodland. What had he seen there ? 

I said peremptorily : 

“Let me look ” 

* • 2 * snatched at the glasses. I remember he 
tried to defend them from me, but he did it 
clumsily. I seized them roughly. 

Norton said weakly : 

“It wasn’t really — I mean, the bird's gone 
-1 wish—” * 

My hands shaking a little, I adjusted the 
glasses to my eyes. They were powerful glasses, 
i trained them as nearly as I could on the spot 
where I thought Norton had been looking. 

. "tit I saw nothing — nothing but a gleam 

into^th? trees. F S dress ?} disa Pt*aring 

i. } J°^ ered the glasses. Without a word I 
handed them back to Norton. He did not meet 
my eyes. He was looking worried and perplexed. 

We walked back to the house in silence and 
I remembered that Norton 
the way. 

to be continued 


was very silent all 
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"I have nothing to wear this evening !" — this is the one 
complaint that Pamela Ramchandani can never be heard to make. 
Pamela's secret of being well-dressed all the time lies in the way 
she revamps her wardrobe, constantly. When she finds a style 
petering out, she chops up sleeves, slashes down necklines, turns 
down turnups, measures up to fluctuating hemlines and there you 
have it — last year's clothes still going strong —- but with a new 
look. Add to this her flair for the right lines, the ability to tran¬ 
slate this to the tailor and a jaunt abroad —- and her wardrobe 
requires a chic contemporaneity. 

Pamela subscribes to the lush full-hipped, full-lipped roses 
ir-her-cheeks look, which is the only way you can carry off. 

1) An elegant evening dress with a deep U decollete and myste¬ 
rious slits on +he sleeves. This is strictly a cocktail dress, not even 
to be worn to a party, lest the kung-fu disrupts its decorum. 

2) A clinger in a cotton knit with lots of angles to it — it has a 
choli back, but the sari is out of bounds for it. The only way to 
show it off is with hip-hugging pants. 

Text : Rita Bhimani 























khaasbaat 

It is an irony that the two 
pretty nieces Mumtaz has 
left behind (among the 
other not-so-pretty ones) are 
both unhappy because of 
one common factor — fi lms 
The one who is more ambi¬ 
tious, and has a vicious 
passion to make it big in 
films, is faced with a 
frustrating prospect — her 
jieople want her to settle 
down and marry a rich boy 
in Iran who has sent her a 
proposal. And she cries her 
heart out over this thing. 
Naseem, that's her name, 
had received many offers 
from various leading men 
who wanted her to act 
33 opposite them, but she was 


forced to turn down all the 

8 reducers who went to her. 

n the other hand, there is 
her younger sister, Ruk- 
sana, a more stunning look¬ 
er than Naseem, who hates 
films and wants to get mar¬ 
ried, but the family feels 
she will fare better than 
Naseem ever will, if she 
joins films. But the girl is 
most disinterested. Naseem, 
meanwhile, who is reputed 
to be a super dancer, with 
talent and inclination, has 
to console herself with tears 
shed over a friend’s should* 
ers at her impending fate. 
“The family” is said to be 
circulating stories that 
Naseem is no good, that she 
hasn’t received a single offer 
so far (after Yash’s Kubhi 
Kabhie). It seems, adverse 
publicity can be much more, 
effective than a favourable 
publicity in the film world. 

One person who is feeling 
on top of the world is Zeenat 
Aman, now that so much 
fuss is being made about 
her bagging the Raj Kapoor- 
directed film. And one per¬ 
son who is just the opposite, 
right down in the dumps, is 
Dev Anand, who cannot 
figure out what is so great 
about getting a film contract 
from a man who makes films 
like Five-Year Plans. Dev 
would feel so, when he is 
such a restless soul, not 
wasting a minute till he 
finishes a film. 

Overheard at a hen’s gossip- 
session : Dharam has threat¬ 
ened to leave Hema (either 
professionally or otherwise) 
if she goes ahead with 
Meera, the film to be direct¬ 
ed by Gulzar. The argu¬ 
ment goes thus: Gulzar has 
a way with women (look 
what he did to Meena 
Kumari in the height of her 
Dharam days) and Hema 
wouldn’t be any exception. 
Don’t know whether the 
brood of women cackled 
with any firm knowledge, 
but one thing has happened: 
Hema’s dates for the film , 
which is to start according 
to earlier plans, this month, 
are not "available”. 


Raakhee has left unforget¬ 
table memories in the minds 
of many a co-artiste and 
unit-worker. How ? By her 
fabulous cooking. Wherever 
she is, whatever the occa¬ 
sion, on outdoor location, 
she has never failed to get 
into the kitchen of the 
hotel and begin cooking for 
the entire unit! And choice 
Bengali specialities too! 
This time in* Goa, the heart, 
of seafood, she ordered large 
prawns and cooked them 
Bangla style (her own parti¬ 
cular favourite dish). I 
remember Shashi Kapoor 
once raving about this dish 
which happens to be his 
favourite too. Wasn’t it on 
the insistence of Shashi 
that Raakhee got cracking 
on the pi a v. ns? However, 
the whole unit pitched in 
and enjoyed the meal with 
wholehearted gusto. 

Famous last words (on the 
eve of her retiring from films 
into marriage): “I’ve had 
everything 1 want from films 
in my long career. I am not 
tempted to ever come back 
as an actress’.’ That was 
Tanuja, who with a baby 
just a year-and-a-half old, is 
already back in photos and 
news. Seems hubby Shomu 
is quite indifferent about 
her decision to join films 
once again. As long as he 
gets to stick around his old 
haunts and jaunts, he 
couldn’t be bothered, I 
guess. 

It went tic-tac-toe and 
Sharmila in a round-I-go 
fashion tried everything 
from modelling sarees to 
socialising with useful 
females like the wives of 
actors and producers, a 
thing she has never indulged 
in. But she still couldn’t put 
life into her fading career. 
So now she has made tracks 
for another more exciting 
place — Delhi. Plans to stay 
there for two years and then 
probably return to Bombay 
and start a business of some 
kind. So La Tagore has 
finally admitted in a style 
typical to her, that the In¬ 
dustry has had its fill of hot* 



Her impeccable performance in ‘Deewar’ speaks 
volumes for Nirupa Hoy, the character actress 
par excellence. It was the height of histrionic 
achievement. Playing “mother to Amitabh and 
Shashi, she displays consummate artistry and 
commendable grace. Expressions dawn upon her 
face with effortless ease, and the complexities of 
melodramatic emotions are toned down to subtle 
emotional acting. Even in the midst of scenes 
surrounded by maudliu melodrama and maw¬ 
kish sentimentalism, Nirupa comes out with 
highly-balanced performances, restraint being 
the hallmark of ner acting. 

If screenplay writers, Salim and .laved 
have not written the film with Amitabh in mind, 
they have certainly written it with this dramatic 
actress in mind. 

Think of the temple scene in ‘Deewar’ 
where the mother confronts her coolie-turned- 
smuggler son. She easily steals the scene. 

The screen-goddess and stunt heroine of 
yesteryear has a bagful of laurels to her credit. 
And an endless line of screen triumphs. And 
whenever she acts in a film, irrespective of its 
>ox-office success or artistic perfection, Nirupa 
electrifies her role. 

Nirupa was hardly fifteen when she came 
down to Bombay in search of a career in films 
“I did not have oven the faintest idea that 1 
would make big in films,” said Nirupa. “I 
came to Bombay just to try my luck in films. 
And it was out of economic compulsions. Wo 
are from a backward family from Gujarat,” 
Nirupa added. 

She got her first break in films in 1045. 
“Ranak Devi” was the first film in which she 
was cast in the feminine lead. This very first 
vehicle of hers skyrocketed her to fame. Offers 
started pouring in and Nirupa attained the dis¬ 
tinction of a screen goddess. She was the heroine 
in a large number of mvthologicals produced in 
the late forties and the early fifties. Among 
them are ‘Har Har Mahadev’, ‘Jai Hanuman’ 
and ‘Alak Niranjan’. Then followed a stint of 
stunt films, having to do with more of physical 
feats and less of historionic talent. These ‘action 
films’ too made her famous. The Nirupa Roy- 
Jairaj and Nirupa Roy-Ajit teams were very 
popular those days. Abhi Bhattacharjee also 
played her leading man in quite a number of 
movies. 

Nirupa Roy married Kama] Roy, a film 
distributor in the plenitude of her screen 
career. Her marriage to a person already 
familiar with motion picture business helped 
her pursue her career unhampered “We are a 
happy couple, and there’s perfect understanding 
between us. Once at home, we don’t even dis¬ 
cuss movies.” 

Nirupa’s performance in Sunil Butt's 
‘Mujhe Jeene Do’ has made her the darling of 
millions of moviegoers. She played the wife of 
one of dacoit Dutt’s victims. Sunil shoots her 
husband before her very eyes and then carries 
away the corpse, dragging it for miles together. 
And the selfsame woman gives asylum to the 
dacoit’s wife when the whole village turns 



not have helped the role too up to perfection. 

Again, her performance in ‘Aasra’ opposite 
the late Balraj Sahni, is yet another }>ointer to 
her histrionic triumph. She plays the under¬ 
standing wife of a generous medical praetiloner. 
She shelters a wronged young girl without 
knowing that the person who had wronged the 
girl was her own son. 

Nirupa and the late Balraj Sahni have team¬ 
ed up in a large number of films. And they 
made a brilliant, and fetching screen pair. 

At. home Nirupa is much like the screen 
mother we see on the silver screen. She is busy 
with the routine domestic chores and attending 
to her children. 

"We’ve got poojas twice daily — early In 
the morning and late in the evening before we 
eat our dinner. It gives us peace and tran¬ 
quillity. Our children are also god-fearing 
like us.” 

Even after spending 30 years in films, 
- Nirupa is not an avid moviegoer. “I rarely see 
films. Once in a while T attend the premieres 
of my starrors whenever I am invited. I don’t, 
find much time to go to movies. Besides, I don't 
want to take my children to movies. I want to 
keep them away from films”. 

Besides, an actress who is currently busy 
with 30 films can hardly find any time to see 
films. 

,‘Bo Bhiga Zamin’, ‘Waqt’ and ‘Char Ghar 
Ki Kahani’ are some of her other oustanding 
films. 

Nirupa had a fascination for the late Balraj 
Sahni. “I adored him, respected • him,” says 
Nirupa. “When I heard about his death, I wept 
like a child. That, was the saddest, moment of 
my life.” 


— V. VENUGOPA!,. 23 
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AWB» (M«rch 21 — April 20) Changes in 
your personal life will make you optimis- 
fBjH M r tic. In office work load will Increase* 

Professionals, you should avoid travelling 
by air Businessmen* certain news may make you emotional. 
Executives, Saturday may bring a windfall. Ladies, you will 
get the desired object. Girls, an auspicious week for social 
meetings 

TAURUS {April 21 — May 20) Your personal 
JWJjC problems may not allow you to keep to 

^zSjf your schedule In service, opposition mdi- 

U cated. Professionals, you are likely to be 

honoured by your -associates Businessmen, financial commit¬ 
ment should be avoided. Executives, you may have to go 
abroad Ladies, near and dear ones may act to further your 
interest. Girls an embarrassing development indicated. 

GEMINI (May 21 — dune 20) A particular 
vfnjjTMM incident may help you to become famous 

cm this week. If you are in a profession then you 

may expect a rise lo a position of power 
and eminence In service, your sincere labour will be 
rewarded. Businessmen, good luck will better your prospects, 
ladies, a steady flow of money is assured Girls, mental 
worries for you 

v W CANCER (June 21 — July 21) In social and 
family life, contradictory trends indicated. 
MiAin In service, a stroke of luck here and there 
" A may be experienced Professionals, your 

friends will come forward to help you m your difficulty. 
Businessmen, make It a point to be careful about money 
matters This is not the time to lend money Ladies and girls, 
your health may not run well 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Happy arid 
lucky week In certain cases honour and 
recognition may come unexpectedly Social 
and club life will give you pleasure You 
will meet someone very helpful to your interest Mental ten¬ 
sion in office indicated Litigation with tax authorities may 
end in your favour Ladies, social commitments will keep you 
busy Girls you are now prone to accidents 

mm VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Popu- 
lanty and new contacts indicated You may 
have to take an important decision on 
Saturday. In family circle you will be liked 
very much by somors for your charm and success Improve¬ 
ment of business conditions is assured In service, you may 
get a promotion Wornes gbout brothers or sisters indicated. 
Take care of your health 


LIBRA (September 23 —■ October 22) Yoi 
JjnEW may pxpect to have varied experiences thi 
111 T Jn week. Recognition from professional asso 
elates indicated in service, or in professioi 
beware of a colleague or an associate who is dark^complexion 
ed, short m stature and gets pleasure In speaking ill of others 
Ladies, travel plans should be dropped for the time being. 
mm SCORPIO (October 23 —• November 22 

WW This is a week for patching up difference; 

with your near ones Plan to visit a hof 3 
eJS? place may mature on Thursday. In service, ? 
colleague may make you irritated Businessmen, suspicion' 
about your friend may cloud your mind Professionals, you vul 
make unexpected profit in your enterprise Ladies and girl^ 
romantic relationship indicated for you 

Jk# SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20] 

TSmsh Extra expenditure, mental worries and 
IBM physical ailment indicated Health buyout 
.m children may j>ot run well Unnecessary 
worries and minor friction with dear and near ones may mate 
you gloomy Ladies and girls successful romantic affairs and 
a spate of parties will keep you in high spirits Bachelors, no* 
opening for you alter Friday 

« CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Move with caution in social and offichi 
circles In service you may be tempted r> 
' divulge a secret hut this is not the time to 

show your temper. Businessmen, you will make unexpected 
profit Professionals, rivalry* and rom etition may keep you on 
your toes Executives, certain governmental orders may cause 
irritation to you Girls, health may cause trouble 

AQUARIUS (January 20 *— February 18) 
A new phase is going to start in your 1 iK> 
{A£H In servlce ; promotion with transfer indicated 
In certain cases a new job is a probability 
Professionals you may have to face opposition Businessmen 
try to keep your frayed temper under control Ladies, move* 
carefully when travelling GtrlS short trip indicated Bachelors, 
one of your friends may turn to be an enemy 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You rmiy 
expect providential help this week In yoi r 
family circle your position will bo enhancer? 
Financial worries are likely to be over ty 
Wednesday In service, you will get opportunities for betterlrg 
your prospects Businessmen, new contacts assured. Execi.- 
tivos, marriage may be settled Ladies and girls, reconciliation 
will make you happy. 


rcantic reiatic 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No* 161: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Shorten chapter: there are tough sheets in it (5) 

$ One has to get round a table mountain - tough luck (7) 

10 Temple slave has to hasten before control restricts 
backward act (9) 

11 Boundary fruit trees (5) 

12 See, superior to all, I have enough power after tax (7) 

15 He might have been hit back into the covers (4) 

16 Milksops often do when cowed: tough guys likewise 
inside (6) 

17 Occupant of balloon often gets patched up round 
«hospital (6) 

ft Anger compounds Ulster sins (10) 

21 Confirmed fuddy-duddies-their angles must be right (10) 
24 Malvolio, perhaps, an old knave about ' is footwear (6) 

26 A leaky one's dangerous; plug hole with a stone (6) 

27 Sand-banks: headland’s curved behind ohe (4) 

29 Reverse of wanton, with makings of lady about her, she 
sleeps at home (7) 

30 Rear? That could be to get up again with this din (S) 

31 Novice in street game, one having a hard time (9) 

32 Stone breaks circular saw, causing stoppages (7) 

33 Selection from George Gershwin: record breakers? (5) 

DOWN 

1 Purple cope Church sets about monk's head (7) 

2 Quiet, then me rising? That'll interrupt cricket match, 
say (7) 

3 It'll drive a boat forward even without head of sail up (4) 

4 Long used as base by those rambling? (6) 

5 Volume in a plate etc., recipe for one welcoming 
excitement (10) 

6 Senior envoy, English, Lieutenant X (6) 

*7 Elbow (5) 

6 Safe breaker surrounds smack oddly with mass of 
herrings (9) 

9 Birds found in old pines (5) 

13 A blend of sugar and salt, given to cows to increase 
yield (10) 

14 Very old crocodile ate us horribly without lion, by river (9) 

19 English poet’s in the ascendant, an ornamental star (7) 

20 What’s superior to sole in ship meals? (7) 

22 Game’s eve.i, with nothing between (6) 

23 A gun’s gone off in touching old row (6) 

24 Sacred flower, dead, held by parents (5) 

25 One having a way with words, a singular novelist? (5) 

28 Pig, gee, or yearling sheep (4) 



AZED No. 159: Solution 6 notes 
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ACROSS 

9, does- ts sufficient 11, 
i ft do-gas; 15, k ult * ur. 
17, nom-atas (rev ), Fr 
name; 20, hidden & lit; 

23,lapis. Battle of La and 
Centaurs on Parthenon 
Inez**, 2S t Gat{!)mg, 31, 
a-t>or(n) * anag A lit r 34, 
lid in sings * c ale 

DOWN 

1, mother go bad; 4, an in 
humans, S, no men * talc 
(rev ) r or, 8,ftS$en(c)ft„ 

13, a t gill (rev ) t a to R. k 
21.9 in loans, 24,h(ft)t m 
till, 30,rnarc (antant) 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 1 



Continuation of Position No. 13 

This was the finish of a game played in 
Amsterdam last year between Defy and 
Boey: r2qk2r;ppp2ppp;2b5;2blkt 
Q2; 8; 2Kt2P2: PP2P1PP: R1 B1KB 
1 R, 

Black won by 1.Q-R5ch; 2. P-Kt3, 

Q—05; 3. P-K3, KtxPch; 4. QxKL 
O x Kt cb; 5. P x Q, B x 0P; White resigns. 













A truly historical biography of Clive today should 
exclude criticism or apology altogether, and present 
him as he was, and his age, too, as it was. The 
story must be told as if the writer was watching 
the events as realities present before his eyes, but 
with a detachment which the passing away of the 
empire should make possible. This is all that I 
have attempted in this biography. Some discussion 
Of the moral issues will be found in it, but it has 
been introduced only in the interest of historical 

truth_The reader might think that I have pro* 

jected a view of Clive that comes very close to the 
imperialistic, though with neither boasttulness nor 
apology. I would not excuse myself for that, for if 
the view seems to be imperialistic it has been forced 
on me by the nature of the subject. It Is not 
possible to write about the foundation of an empire 
without seeming to be imperialistic. For myself, I 
only claim freedom from pre-occupations about Clive 
and the British Empire, not because I did not have 
them, but because I have outgrown them. 

— NIBAD C. CHAUDHURI. 


BENGAL: 1740-56 

British power in India was really founded In 
Bengal and not in the Carnatic, and there, too, 
all the features of Muslim politics, viz., 
substitution of one dynasty for another, rival¬ 
ries within the ruling family, incursion of the 
Marathas, and mutiny of Afghan and Pathan 
mercenaries, were seen in a more aggravated 
form, though the ruler himself was a man of 
very strong character and exceptional political 
and military ability. He was Alivardi Khan, 
whose death in 1756 was followed by the succes¬ 
sion of his grandson, Siraj-ud-daula. and within 
a year by the battle of Plassey and the imposi¬ 
tion of British military and political control of 
4 Bengal. 


Alivardi Khan’s ability was recognized even 
by the Muslim historians hostile to him ; his bad 
faith and treachery to his master, the previous 
nawab, was admitted even by the most friendly 
of them. The plot by which he became the 
ruler of Bengal by killing the young nawab of 
the reigning dynasty may be regarded as an 
exact prototype of that which led to the defeat, 
dethronement and death of his grandson with 
this difference that the Europeans were not 
a party to the older coup. 

He and his eldest brother Haji Ahmad had 
come as destitute adventurers from Turkestan, 
and had entered the service of the second 
nawab of the previous dynasty in very humble 
capacities.; Alivardi became the commander of 
a small body of troops, and his brother, it was 
said, began as a pipe-bearer. By that time 
Bengal had become virtually independent of 
Delhi under a very able governor. Murshid Quli 
Khan. 

Murshid had no son, and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, who ruled from 1727 to 1739. 
He was an easy-going man, given over wholly 
to sensual enjoyment, and left the government 
to his officials. The people of Bengal liked him 
very much, for in India King Log is always 
preferred to King Stork. His son, Sarafraz 
Khan, who succeeded him, was young, violent 
and suspicious, and also extremely licentious. 
In all this he resembled Siraj-ud-daula, whose 
doings made the British masters of Bengal. 
But he was personally brave, whereas Siraj-ud- 
daula was a coward. 

Sarafraz was distrustful of the two brothers, 
Haji Ahmad and Alivardi, of whom the first 
had risen to high office and remained at court, 






and the younger had become very powerful and 
was almost independent as the governor of 
Bihar. But he was also afraid of Alivardi. He 
quarrelled with his own ministers, and dis¬ 
missed the trusted Hindu adviser of his father. 
He alienated others, and more especially the 
influential banking family of Jagat Seths. So 
the disgraced Hindu minister, Haji Ahmad, and 
the Jagat Seth entered into a conspiracy to 
replace Sarafraz by Alivardi; the latter accept¬ 
ed the proposal and marched against the 
Nawab on a flimsy pretext in 1740. In the 


battle that followed Sarafraz was killed, fight¬ 
ing bravely till he was cut down. Alivardi 
entered the capital and was proclaimed Nawab 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

He was at first disliked as a traitor and 
usurper, but his abilitv soon reconciled the 
people. He treated the family of the dead nawab 
kindly. He was also respected for his austere 
private life and abstention from sexual indulg¬ 
ence. He had only one wife, and when after the 
death of Sarafraz fifteen hundred pretty young 
women were found in his harem he would not 5 





look at them, and allowed hm brother and his 
nephews to take them over 

Hut two years after his installation his 
troubles began The Marathas began to raid 
Bengal in large force from their base in central 
India, demanding the usual tribute of a quarter 
of the revenues. Alivardi reiected their insolent 
demands, and prepared to fight He was, how¬ 
ever, heavily outnumbered, and on account of the 
Maratha strategy of avoiding pitched battles, 
he could not always engage them. By outflank¬ 
ing his forces and overwhelming them In 
skirmishes they even came near Murshidabad. 

6 Alivardi won some battles. But the Marathas 


retreated when beaten and came again, plund¬ 
ering, burning, and killing everywhere, whether 
they were advancing or retreating. They were 
helped by one of the Muslim commanders of 
Alivardi, who turned traitor and furnished them 
with information. 

At last, in 1744, when the Marathas had 
come for the third time, Alivardi employed a 
strategem. He deceived their commander, 
Bhaskar Pandit, by making proposals for peace, 
and when he came to a conference with all his 
leading commanders, had them slaughtered by 
his soldiers, who were hiding behind curtains. 
Orrne commented on this incident in these 
words : The annals of Indostan scarcely afford 
an example of such treacherous atrocity, and 
none in which persons of such distinction were 
the actors.’ 

The panic-stricken Marathas fled, but rallied 
soon to continue their attacks, and later large 
reinforcements were sent by their chief Raghuji 
Bhonsia. The fighting went on for seven years 
without any decisive lesult Tired out at last, 
Alivardi made peace with the Marathas in 1751 
by agreeing to cede Orissa to Uiom and pay an 
annual tribute of twelve lakhs of rupees. 

But the Marathas were not the only enem¬ 
ies Alivardi had to fight. While engaged in 
resisting them he had to face two serious rebel¬ 
lions by the commanders, of the Afghan mer¬ 
cenaries whom he was employing to fight them. 
He was compelled to recruit these foreigners 
liecause the local soldiers were wholly undepend¬ 
able. The most important Afghan commander, 
who had a body of seven thousand faithful 
countrymen of his with him, was Mustafa 
Khan. He was responsible for the success in 
resisting the Marathas in the first invasion, and 
also played an important part in the assassina¬ 
tion of Bhaskar Pandit. Though Alivardi had 
promised him the governorship of Bihar, he 
hesitated for fear that the man would become 
too powerful and perhaps wholly independent. 
Provoked by this, in 1745 Mustafa marched on 
Patna and laid siege to the city, which was held 
by Alivardi’s son-in-law, Zain-ud-din. So danger¬ 
ous was the situation that Alivardi advised 
him to retreat to the capital. But Zain-ud-din 
at first resisted and then took the offensive. 
In the battle that followed Mustafa was killed, 
and when his head was shown to the Afghans 
they fled. 

The other commanders combined and 
revolted in 1747. and this time they were able 
to seize Patna. Ths was done through ruse and 
treachery. Zain-ud-din tried to make some of 
them defect by enlisting them in his army. The 
terms were agreed upon at a meeting with a 
section of the Afghans, hut suddenly one of them 
stabbed Zain-ud-din, and when he did not 
immediately die, another Pathan fell on him 
and cut him to pieces. Then the Afghaas-sought 
out his father, Haji Ahmad, scourged him pub¬ 
licly, painted his face black and white, and 
mounting him on an ass with his anus tied 
behind him paraded him through the streets. 
They found six million rupees in his house, and 
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tortured him to disclose where he had hidden 
more. His sufferings would have been pro¬ 
longed if his daughter-in-law had not sent, him 
poison, which he took. The Muslim historian, 
Ghulam Hussain Khan Tabalabai. though a 
partisan uf Alivardi, attributed these misfortunes 
of Haji to God’s wrath for his treachery to 
Sarafraz Khan and for dishonouring the women 
of Sarafraz's harem. 

For three months the Afghans held Patna, 
looted and terrorized the citv and the surround¬ 
ing country. Alivardi. though overwhelmed by 
grief at the death of his son-in-law and heir- 
designate, marched to Patna and defeated the 
Afghans, after which thev did not give him 
any more trouble. During these years he had to 
fight both the Marathas and the Afghans. 

For the last five years of his life Alivardi 
had some respite from invasions and rebellions. 
But his peace of mind was disturbed by dissen¬ 
sions in his family. Already, while he was still 
engaged with the Marathas. his favourite grand¬ 
son, Mirza Muhammad (later Siraj-ud-daula), 
whom he intended as his successor, became Im¬ 
patient, and at the* instigation of some adven¬ 
turers-turned to revolt. He tried to occupy Patna, 
but when his supporters were killed, he sur¬ 
rendered, and his infatuated grandfather for¬ 
gave him. In 1753 he was formally nominated 
as successor by Alivardi. This created ill-feeling 
in the family. 

, Alivardi had no son, but only three 


daughters, whom he married to three of his 
nephews. Siraj-ud-daula was the son of the 
youngest daughter and the preferred son-in- 
law and nephew Zain-ud-din, who was killed 
by the Marathas. The pampered young man 
grew suspicious of his uncles and aunts, 
especially the eldest aunt, Ghasita Begum, and 
her husband, Nawazish Khan. They hud a very 
able commander, Hussain Ali Khan, whom 
Siraj asked his grandfather to remove. Alivardi, 
however, would not order this unless his son- 
in-law consented. Si,raj tried to influence his 
uncle through his aunt. This lady, though 
hostile to Siraj, had a temporary grievance 
against the commander. The Muslim historian 
Ghulam Hussain Khan Tabatabai attributed this 
grievance to a trivial cause, but. gossip of the 
times did not regard it as so trivial. It was 
said that the commander, a dark and powerful 
man, was taken as lover bv Ghasita Begum, 
whose husband was supposed to be impotent. 
In reality, however, the husband preferred to 
play the woman, and so. it was said, he had 
made the commander his active lover. There 
were heated arguments between husband and 
wife about Hussain All. But this would per¬ 
haps have been overlooked if the commandei 
had not transferred his heterosexual love uffaii 
to the youngest sister, Amina Begum, Siraj-ud- 
daula’s mother. The eldest sister in a pique, 
after getting her husband’s consent, had Hussain 
Ali openly murdered in Murshidabad by Siraj s 7 
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men. All this was gossip, but was accepted in 
Murshidabad long after Siraj-ud-daula’s deposi¬ 
tion and death. Alivardi’s last days were cer¬ 
tainly made unhappy by these rivalries and 
intrigues. 

Both the surviving sons-in-law of Alivardi 
died in close succession, and Siraj’s younger 
brother was also dead. On April 10, 1750, 

Alivardi himself died in his eightieth year. 
Siraj succeeded him. 

CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

Very little information is available about the 
condition of the natives of the country while 
all these things were happening in the political 
sphere. The rulers, the soldiers and the officials 
of high rank were mostly foreigners, and they 
were concerned only with their own interests. 
They did not pay any attention to the people or 
to their welfare unless it affected their reve¬ 
nues. Besides, in India, from very ancient times, 
the general life of the people and the lives of 
the rulers had run along parallel lines, so that 
the state and society had few connections with 
8 each other. As a result, there could be stable 
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social conditions even when there were changes 
among the rulers; and unless, owing to their 
weakness, there was widespread anarchy, mere 
political changes did not affect the people 
adversely. This separation was widened during 
Muslim rule, because the rulers and their 
manner of living were foreign, fn the eighteenth 
century this was especially the case because 
most of the provincial rulers were upstarts. On 
the other hand, the life of the Hindus had be¬ 
come so simple, and even primitive in some 
respects, that they could ignore the fluctuations 
of politics. 

There is a very interesting comment on this 
subject by Luke Scrafton. an Englishman who 
lived in India in the middle decades of the 
eighteenth century and described the historical 
events from 1735 to 1758. with his reflections 
on them. He published the book in London in 
1763, and in it he wrote : 

An Englishman cannot but wonder to sae how little the 
subjects in general are affected by any revolution In 
the government. It is not felt beyond the small circle 
of the court To the rest It la a matter of the utmost 





indifference, whether the tyrant Is a Persian or e 
Tartar; for they feel all the curses of power without 
any of the benefit, but that of being exempt from 
anarchy, which is alone the only state worse than what 
they endure. 

The only relationship between a ruler and 
his subjects which was permanent and un¬ 
breakable was monetary, arising out of the 
former's right to take a share of the earnings 
of the people in the form of taxes and land 
revenue. As India was overwhelmingly agricul¬ 
tural the main source of money for the rulers 
was land revenue, and from ancient times the 
theory had been accepted that whoever might 
till the land or have a right to it on 
the strength of different kinds oj title, it 
ultimately belonged to the king. Thus in 
the most vital relationship between the state 
and the subject, the ruler with his collectors of 
revenue, who were organized in an immense 
hierarchy, stood on one side, and the people on 
the other, and there was always a tug of war 
between the two. A wise and farsighted ruler 
naturally discouraged and often punished 
exactions that would kill the golden goose, but 
such wise rulers were not common Normally, 
the ruler and his revenue farmers tried by every 
means to get as much as they could out of the 
tillers of land or any subordinate member of 
the collecting hierarchy. In Bengal at the time 
of Murshid Quli Khan the exacting of money 
at the top had become very ruthless, and, 
naturally the lesser revenue-farmers had also 
become more extortionate, partly irom their 
fear of the nawab, and partly to retain an ade¬ 
quate share for themselves after meeting their 
master’s demands. This had hardened the tradi¬ 
tional distrust between the people and their 
rulers. 

This was also commented on bv Scrafton. 
He wrote : 

The Rajas never let their subjects rise above medio¬ 
crity ; and the Mahomedan governors look on tne 
growing riches of a subject as a boy does on a bird's 
nest; he eyes the progress with impatience, then 
comes with a spoiler's hand, and ravishes the fruit 
of their labour. To counteract this the Gentoos 
(Hindus) bury their money underground, often with 
such secrecy as not to. trust their own children with 
the knowledge of it; and it is amazing what they will 
suffer rather than betray it: when their tyrants have 
tried all manner of corporal punishment on them, they 
threaten to defile them; but even that often fails; for, 
resentment prevailing over the love of life, they fre¬ 
quently rip their bowele, or poison themselves, and 
carry the secret to the grave; and the sums lost in 
this manner in some measure account why the silver 
in India does not appear to increase, though such 
quantities are continually coming into it, and going 
out ot it.* 

As to defilement. Bengali tradition had it 
that Mdrshid Quli, both out of love of money 
and his hatred for the Hindus (as a Muslim 
convert from Hinduism), had a pit full of 
human excreta, in which he put high-caste 
Hindu landowners when thev did not pay the 
land revenue he demanded. There was nothing 
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more unclean to a caste Hindu than human 
excreta, though he used cow dung for cleaning 
his floors and ovens materially, and ate it to 
purify himself spiritually. Even now ortluxlox 
Hindus take a bath and change clothes after 
using the toilet. 

Nor did the artisan get much more from 
his labour. Orme illustrates this with reference 
to the weavers of Bengal of his time, of whom 
he had first-hand knowledge. He writes : 

The weaver... .living and working with his wife and 
several children in a hut, which scarcely affords him 
shelter from the sun and rain ; his natural indolence 
however is satisfied in procuring, by his daily labour, 
his daily bread; and the dread of extortion or violence 

*My grandmother found a pot full of gold coins when 
digging in the garden of our house (called the New House 
because it was built In the early part of the eighteenth 
century), and I saw some of them with my father. They 
ware very fine and heavy with Inscriptions in Persian, and 
must have been burled underground before my great-great¬ 
grandfather bought the site from some wealthy iron workers. 
Despite living in British days my grandmother also kept, 
the money in great eecrecy, hiding it even from my mother. 9 




Part of the city of Murahldabad — From Col. Formt'a 

from the officers ot the district to which he belongs, 
makes it prudence in him to appear to be poor; so 
that the chapman who sets him to work, finds destitute 
of everything but his loom, and is therefore obliged 
to furnish him with money, generally half the value of 
the cloth he is to make, in order to purchase materials, 
and to subsist him until his work is finished. 

Apart from this quest for money from its 
subjects, for which it was always groping with 
the tentacles of an octopus, the Muslim state 
performed its other functions very perfunctorily. 
There was indeed some sort of Great Mogul's 
peace, but it was enforced very superficially. 
In case of serious breaches of peace the faujdar, 
or the commander of the local forces, with whom 
lay the executive power of maintaining law and 
order, often intervened. But for the most part, 
and especially in the countryside, it was the 
local landowners or chiefs, and even village 
headmen, who kept the peace on their own 
initiative, and this prescriptive local jurisdic¬ 
tion was not questioned by the provincial 
government. 

This was no effective guarantee, however, 
of the security of life and property, and the 
people tried to provide it for themselves as best 
as they could by living together in closely built 
villages, and also by living unostentatiously 
and even miserably so that they might not 
attract the notice of the dacoits or robbers. 

10 Robbery was a regular profession, and many 


Views on the Ganges 

high landowning families practised it through 
their retainers. Owing to the growth of anarchy 
in the eighteenth century, hereditary clans of 
robbers like the thugs had grown up. Travelling 
was extremely dangerous, especially at night. 
Over and above this, there was great insecurity 
arising from family feuds and vendettas. 

In addition to this pervashe and chronic 
state of insecurity, there was danger from the 
wars of the eighteenth century. The soldiers 
killed, plundered and raped, and in this respect 
the Marathas established what might be called 
an all-time record for India. Under their 
popular name, Bargi, they remained in the 
memory of the Bengali people as an embodi¬ 
ment of abominable cruelty. The trials of the 
population of westernmost Bengal during their 
invasions from 1742 to 1*751 were worse than 
those of their ruler Alivardi Khan. Contempor¬ 
ary Bengali poets referred in their ferocity, lust 
and cruelty, and there is in the Bengali lang¬ 
uage a whole poem called the Maharashtra 
Parana, which describes their atrocities. 

The poet says that when the Marathas 
approached villages the people ran away — the 
Brahmin with his books, the tradesman with his 
balances and the peasant with his plough. Men 
of the highest castes as well as artisans, men 
as well as women, fled. Gentlewomen who had 
never walked on any road were seen trudging 
with trunks on their heads. The raiders demand¬ 
ed money and if it was not given cut off noses 










East India Company officers liked to emulate the Mughal 

and ears, dr even killed with one stroke of the 
sword. Their outrages on women were vile. 
They seized beautiful women, dragged them 
along, and raped them one after another in 
whole gangs, while the women, reeling under 
their weight cried, ‘Save us. save us!’ After 
perpetrating these abominations they let the 
women go where thev could. 

Such A'as the state of the country on the 
eve of the rise of British power in Tndia. and it 
was in this political and social milieu that 
Clive’s life and career were cast. There are no 
books in which he or the other actors and 
observers set down what they felt at the time 
the events occurred. Thev seem to have taken 
the conditions for granted, strange as they 
must have been to them. When they did write, 
they wrote about the events objectively, not 
even Introducing as much feeling as Thucydides 
expressed in describing the horrors of the civil 
strife in Corcyra. The earliest historian of the 
war in the Coromandel, R. O. Cambridge, even 
consciously formulated a method of dealing 
with his subject, setting down the alternatives, 
and choosing the most colourless deliberately. 
He was aware of what could be expected from 
him by the reading public in England. 

it will not appear strange that the generality of the 
world, through the habit of reading novels, and worka 
of imagination, should expect from an histoiy of the 
East (which has generally been made the scene of 
moat of their ideal stories) a tale of adventures full 
of wonder and novelty, and nearly bordering upon 
romance. Neither are we to be surprised if others of a 
serious cast, having also, at the same time, an elegant 
turn of mind and a taste for ornament, ehoutd have 


arMrocratie style 

expressed an expectation, and, perhaps, hinted their 
advice, that. In order to engage the attention of the 
reader, the work ought to be embellished with the 
strange manners of a remote people, the works of art 
end the wonders of nature in so very distant and 
different a climate from our own. 

But, Cambridge explained, the design of 
the work was ‘to lay before the more informed, 
an exact, clear, and impartial state of facts, 
drawn entirely from authentic papers’. This 
being the real design of the work, he added, 
‘.. .. every kind of decoration that was not 
necessary to illustrate facts would have divert¬ 
ed the attention of the reader from a close view 
of the conduct of the two nations i.e., the 
English and the French, by which he is to form 
his judgement'. 

Cambridge even said that greater literary 
ability than his would have been out of place 
in the work. As he put it, ‘Had these materials 
fallen into the hands of any person capable of 
rendering them more pleasing, bv his superior 
taste in compostiion, and a happy elegance of 
style, surely he would have employed those 
talents injudiciously.’ 

This method of narration in a neutral style 
was adopted not onlv by Lawrence and Clive 
in their accounts of the events, but even by 
Orme, who only slightly heightened the effect, 
not by comment, but by some telling narration. 
The result was that a series of events, compared 
with which Mrs. Radcliffe’s horrors would have 
appeared tame, were described in a way that 
destroyed all their particularity. 
to be continued 

Oww pictero: Utter from CHvo to Roger Drake, May ip, 





IF 300,000 more of us are due to go our untimely and advice on diets offered. This began in 1970. 
way form heart attacks next year, then we know Dr. Wilhelmsen reported that more than 8.000 
that at least twice as many worry about it. It replied and more than 7,000 turned up regularly 
seems sensible to me that if the figures of incid- for their tests. 

cnee of heart disease had increased six-fold Later, they contacted the second group to 

since the 1930s, and for women had shot up 50 see how many had actually visited doctors with- 
per cent in the last 12 years, we had to look at out their intervention. The figures were sur- 
the reasons why. We obviously have a more prisingly not very different. Either the word 
affluent way of life, we probably do eat a more had got around, or the amount written in the 
fat-concentrated diet, but, more than that, we press and on television about heart disease was 
seldom use our legs to move around. I said sufficient to scare men over 50. Within 10 years 
that to think of the marge and one egg formula they hope to have positive figures to show that 
as some magic way out was like paying for the their intervention an advice had helped keep 
cheapest form of insurance and giving yourself the figures of heart fatalities down. Being 
freedom to enjoy everything else. Swedish, and cautious by nature, neither Dr. 

But the cholesterol argument refuses to die Wilhelmsen nor his team are shouting about a 
gracefully. The results of the first five years of new miracle cure. 

a Swedish research project were released But Dr. Wilhelmsen is strongly in favour 

recently, so I visited the Sahlgrens Hospital in of the cholesterol argument and the need to 
Gothenberg where they are looking very reduce a high cholesterol level by changing your 
seriously into the role of dietary advice in de- diet. Why ? Because of various tests done in 
creasing the incidence of heart disease. the hospital in 1963. They took just one age 

Gothenburg is Sweden’s second largest city group — all the men born in 1913 who were 
with a population of 450,000. Looking round it then 50 — and asked them various questions, 
you would hardly believe they had cause for They found that stress, the amount of activity 
heart disease : life seems slow with few cars taken, and even the amount of coffee drunk, 
and hardly any aggravation. The research trial had no significance on heart disease but that 
there is led by a young and committed man. the cholesterol level, the amount of cigarettes 
Dr. Lars Wilhelmsen, and is part of the World smoked in a day, parental early death and even 
Health Organisation international effort in the a tendency towards alcoholism did. These are 
area of multi-factor preventive trials in heart denied as risk factors and causes. Parental early 
disease. Dr. Wilhelmsen has been running his death cannot be helped; alcoholism can, so can 
study on a budget of £35,000 a year (his work cigarette smoking. But, for the hospital, the 
seems to be mainly overtime), while a similar cholesterol level can be effectively controlled by 
study in America has a total of £20 millions a discussing change of diet and by bringing the 
year! He certainly does not appear to have been patients, in to a sort of group therapy meeting 
bought out by either the dairy or margarine where they help each other on problems of giv- 
lobby. ing up sugar and butter. 

The trial is in the field of preventive medi- Their dietician, Mr. Bjorkman, says the 


cine. In Gothenburg they have taken the names 
of all men born between 1915 and 1922, some 
30,000, who were split into three groups. The 
first 10,000 were invited by letter and question¬ 
naire to attend the hospital for screening: with 
12 tests for high blood pressure, cholesterol levels 


sort of foods to avoid are : lard, suet, pork and 
bacon fat, mutton fat, hard margarine, coconut 
oil, hard cheese, and cream, because of their 
saturated fat content. Then, too, there are foods 
wnich contain a high proportion of cholesterol: 
egg yolk, heart, brain, liver, kidney, shelfish, 



and dairy products. Quite simply, she says, you 
can learn to substitute polyunsaturated marge 
for butter, drink skimmed milk, cut off the iat 
from meat, avoid fatty pork products like saus¬ 
age and pates, eat cottage cheese and avoid 
sweet things. Watch their faces fall! 

Any argument about exercise is countered, 
for the cholesterol people, by the Finns. The 
poor old Finns not only suffer the cold, and 
reindeer meat, but also die more from heart 
attacks. The Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians, and Americans all supersede us 
though we’re next on the list: the Swedes are 
lower than us; and right at the bottom are 
those oily countries like Greece and Spain, with 
Japan (though, now they’re eating an American 
diet, not so much) right at the bottom. The 
Finns, for example, eat a lot of fat pork, a lot 
of dairy products, a lot of milk, and even (lord 
save them) pour molten butter over most of 
their food- What’s more they tend to be very 
fit r even lumberjacks die of heart attacks. A 
cynical voice mutters in my ear ; so, OK, if you 
live in Finland learn to live for today and accept 
yOu may die sooner. 

There are times when the only healthy 
thing seems to be cynicism. Anyone can point 
out that the strongest advocates of both argu¬ 
ments seem to be the dairy lobby (in this 
country) and the polyunsaturated margarine 
manufacturers. And there is no definite evidence 
yet that reducing cholesterol levels reduces heart 
attacks. Dr. Wilhelmsen’s colleague, Dr 
Elmfeldt, also of Sahlgren’s Hospital, showed a 
touching sense of doubt when he admitted that 
many men who are not eating a highly saturat¬ 
ed fat diet still show a high cholesterol level 
and, for. some, that level will not be reduced by 
changing diet. Dr. Elmfeldt asked : "If the 
cholesterol level is not important should we let 
it stay high ? How much should you annoy 
these men, who have come voluntarily, with 
information about the risks ? Especially when 
we don't know if we can really prevent the 
disease by lowering the cholesterol. Some get 
very anxious, and some don’t care at all. Prob¬ 
ably because they don't believe us !’’ 

One of the most interesting things to come 
out of Dr. Wilhelmsen's figures was that, of the 
men invited to join the preventive trial, the 
2,500 who refused have been dying at a rate 
three times faster than those who did join. And 
what does that show ? Just that the kind of 
person who shrugs his shoulders, who jokes too 
much about heart disease, who continues smok¬ 
ing heavily, over-eating, over-working, and not 
taking any exercise, is very likely to die very 
early. r Tf he’s prepared for that — good luck 
to him. 

We shouldn't take this research lightly. 
There is no easy way out (or back in) and that 
is maybe our first and last lesson. It sounds 
boring, but we do have to become more health 
conscious — all round. 

Card Dix _ 

The (lower composition* reproduced in SUNDAY of 1 
February, 1976 with the cover story Soy N whk towe r * wore 
by Mr*. Ume Sew. 
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A myriad sparkling images. With 
exclusiveness coming ever so naturally. 
The subtle touch of ready service at 
your elbow. 

Blended with the finest choice of 
Continental, Mughlai and Indian 
cuisine. An introduction to the 
wonderful world of gourmet delicacies 
[from Bengal. Complete, with the lively 
| tempo of Glenn Manly band in attendance. 
Evenings that come alive in luxurious 
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and cultural shows to spice the 
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"No, Hastings. Do not imagine that you are 
clever enough, forceful enough or even cun¬ 
ning enough to impose your personality on 
either of those two people. Allerton is accus¬ 
tomed to dealing with angry and impotent 
fathers, and probably enjoys it as a good joke. 
Judith is not the sort of creature who can be 
browbeaten. I would advise you — if I advised 
you at all — to do something very different. I 
would trust her, if I were you.” 

I stared at him. 

“Judith," said Hercule Poirot, “is made of 
very fine stuff. 1 admire her very much." 

i said, my voice unsteady : 

“I admire her, too. But I’m afraid for her." 

Poirot nodded his head with sudden energy. 

“I, too, am afraid for her,” he said. “But 
not in the way you are. I am terribly afraid. 
And I am powerless — or nearly so. And the 
days go by. There is danger, Hastings, and it 
is very close.” 

II 

1 knew as well as Poirot that the danger 
was very close. ; 1 had more reason to know it 
than he had, because of what I had actually over¬ 
heard the previous night. 

Nevertheless I pondered on that phrase of 
Poirot’s as I went down to breakfast “T would 
trust her if I were you ” 

It had come unexpectedly — but it had 
given me an odd sense of comfort. And almost 
immediately, the truth of it was justified. For 
14 Judith had obviously changed her mind about 


going up to London that day 

Instead she went off with Franklin to the 
lab as usual directly after breakfast, and it was 
dear that they were to have an arduous and 
busy day there. 

A feeling of intense thanksgiving rushed 
over me. How mad, how despairing I had been 
last night. I bad assumed — assumed quite 
certainly that Judith had yielded to Allerton’s 
specious proposals. But it was true, I reflected 
now, that I had never heard her actually 
assent. No, she was too fine, too essentially good 
and true, to give in. She had refused the 
rendezvous. 

Allerton had breakfast early. I found, and 
gone off to Ipswich. He. then, had kept to the 
plan and must assume that Judith was going 
up to London as arranged. 

Well. I thought grimly, he would get a dis¬ 
appointment. 

Boyd Carrington came along and remarked 
rather grumpily that T looked very cheerful this 
morning. 

“Yes.” T said. “I’ve had some good news ” 

He said that it was more than he had. He’d 
had a tiresome telephone call from the architect, 
some building difficulty — a local surveyor 
cutting up rough. Also worrying letters. And 
he was afraid he’d let Mrs. Franklin overdo 
herself the day before. 

Mrs. Franklin was certainly making up for 
her recent bout of good health end spirits. She 
was, so I gathered from Nurse Craven, making 
herself quite impossible. 

Nurse Craven had had to give up her day 
off which had been promised her to go and meet 
some friends, and she was decidedly sour about 
it. Since early morning Mrs. Franklin had been 
calling for sal volatile, hot water bottles, various 
patent foods and drinks, and was unwilling to 
let Nurse leave the room. She had neuralgia, a 
pain round the heart, cramps in her feet and 
legs, cold shivers and I don’t know what else 

I may say here and now that neither I nor 
anyone else was inclined to be really alarmed. 
We all put it down as jjart of Mrs. Franklin’s 
hypochondriacal tendencies. 

This was true of Nurse Craven and Dr. 
Franklin as well. 

The latter was fetched from the laboratory, 
he listened to his wife’s complaints, asked her if 
she would like the local doctor called in 
(violently negatived by Mrs. Franklin), he then 
mixed her a sedative, soothed her as best he 
could and went off to work again. , 

Nurse Craven said to me: 

“He knows, of course, she’s just playing up.” 

“You don’t really think there’s anything 
much the matter ?” 

“Her temperature is normal, and her pulse 
is perfectly good. Just, fuss, if you ask me.” 

She was .annoyed and spoke out more 
imprudently than usual. 

“She likes to interfere with anyone else 
enjoying themselves. She’d like her husband all 
worked up, and me running round after hei, 
and even Sir William has got to be made to feel 



a binte because he ‘overtired her yesterday.' 
She’s one of that kind." 

Nurse Craven was clearly finding her 
patient almost impossible today. I gathered that 
Mrs. Franklin had been really extremely rude 
to her. She was the kind of woman whom nurses 
and servants instinctively disliked — not onlv 
because of the trouble she gave, but liecause of 
her manner of doing so. 

So, as 1 say, none of us took her indisposi¬ 
tion seriously. 

The onlv exception was Boyd Carrington, 
who wandered round looking rather pathetically 
like a small boy who has been scolded. 

How many times since then have I not 
gone over and over the events of that day, try¬ 
ing to remember something so far unheeded -- 
some tiny forgotten incident, striving to remem¬ 
ber exactly the manner of everybody. How far 
they were normal, or showed excitement. 

Let me, once more, put down exactly what 
1 remember of everybody. 

Boyd Carrington, as I have said, looked 
uncomfortable and rather guilty. He seemed to 
think that he had been rather overexuberant 
the day before and had been selfish in not think¬ 
ing more of the frail health of his companion. 
Tie had been up once 01 twice to inquire about 
Barbara Franklin, and Nurse Craven, herself 
not in the best of tempers, had been tart and 
snappish with him. He had even been to the 
village and purchased a box of chocolates. This 
had been sent down. “Mrs. Franklin couldn’t 
bear chocolates.” 

Rather disconsolately, he opened the box 
in the smoking room and Norton and I and he 
all solemnly helped ourselves. 

Norton, I now think, had definitely some¬ 
thing on his mind that morning, He was 
abstracted ; once or twice his brows drew 
together as though lie were puzzling over 
something. 

He was fond of chocolates, and ate a good 
many in an abstracted fashion. 

Outside the weather had broken, Since ten 
o’clock the rain had been pouring down. 

It. had not the melancholy that sometimes 
accompanies a wet day. Actually it was a relief 
to us all. 

Poirot had been brought down by Curtiss 
about midday and ensconced in the drawing 
room. Here Elizabeth Cole had joined him and 
was playing the piano to him. She had a pleasant 
touch, and played Bach and Mozart ■— both 
favourite composers of my friend’s. 

Franklin and Judith came up from the 
garden about a qaurter to one. Judith looked 
white and strained. She was very silent, looked 
vaguely about her as though lost in a dream, 
and then went away. Franklin sat down with 
us. He, too, looked tired and absorbed, and he 
had, too 1 , the air of a man very much on edge. 

I said, I remember, something about the 
rain being a relief, and he said quickly: 

“Yes. There are times — when something’s 
got to break—” v 

And somehow — I got the impression that 


it was not merely of the weather that he spoke. 
Awkward as always in his movements, he jerk¬ 
ed against the table and upset half the 
chocolates. With his usual startled air he 
apologized — apparently to the box. 

Oh, sorry.'' 

It ought to have been funny, but somehow 

Jpm a chiolate s . lmd picke ' 1 up the 

Norton asked him if he had had a tiring 
morning. • 

His smile flashed out then eager boyish 
very much alive. 

No— no —just realized, suddenly, I’ve been 
on the wrong hack. Much simpler process 
altogether is what’s needed Can lake a short 
cut now.’ 

He stood swaying slightly >o and fro on his 
feet, his eyes absent yet resolved. 

“Yes, short cut. Much the best way " 

Ill 

If we were all nervy and aimless in the 
morning, the afternoon was unexpectedly plea¬ 
sant. The sun came out, the temperature was 
cool and fresh. Mrs Luttrell war brought down 
tl.nd sat on the verandah. She was in excellent 
form exercising her charm and manner with 
loss gush than usual, and with no latent hint of 
vinegar in reserve She chaffed her husband, 
but gently and with a kind of affection, and’ 
he beamed at her. It was really delightful to see 
them on such good terms. 

Poirot permitted himself to be wheeled out 
also, and he was in good spirits too. 1 think he 
liked seeing the Luttrells on such a friendly 
footing with each other The Colonel was look- 
mg years younger. His manner seemed less 
vacillating, he tugged less at his moustache. He 
even suggested that there might be some bridge 
that evening. 

“Daisy here misses her bridge.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Mrs. Luttrell. 

Norton suggested if would be tiring for 

her. 

“I’ll play .one rubber,” said Mrs. Luttrell, 
and added with a twinkle : “And I’ll behave 
myself and not bite poor George’s head off.” 

“My dear,” protested her husband, “f know 
I’m a shocking player.” 

“And what of that said Mrs. Luttrell. 
“Doesn’t it. give me grand pleasure badgering 
and bullying you about it ?” 

It made us all laugh. Mrs. Luttrell went on: 

“Oh, 1 know my faults, but I’m not going 
to give them up at my time of life. George has 
just got to put up with me.” 

Colonel Luttrell looked at her quite 
fatuously. 

I think it was seeing them both on such 
good terms that led to a discussion on marriage 
and divorce that took place later in the day. 

Were men and women actually happier by 
reason of the greater facilities afforded for 
divorce, or was it often the case that a tempo¬ 
rary period of irritation and estrangement — or 
trouble over a third person — gave way after a 
while to a resumption of affection and friendli-15 



ness ? 

It is odd sometimes to see how much at 
variance people’s ideas are with their own per¬ 
sonal experiences. 

Mv own marriage had been unbelievably 
happy and successful, and T am essentially an 
old-fashioned person, yet I was on the side of 
divorce — of cutting one’s losses and starting 
afresh. Boyd Carrington, whose marriage had 
been unhappy, vet held for an indissoluble 
marriage bond. He had. he said, the utmost 
reverence for the institution of marriage. It 
was the foundation of the slate. 

Norton, with no ties and no personal angle, 
was of my way of thinking. Franklin, the 
modern scientific thinker, was, strangely 
enough, resolutely opposed to divorce. It 
offended, apparently, his ideal of clear-cut think¬ 
ing and action. One assumed certain respons¬ 
ibilities. Those must be carried through and not 
shirked or set aside A contract, he said, is a 
contract One enters upon it of one’s own free 
will, and must abide hv it. Anything else 
resulted in - what he called a mess. Loose ends, 
half-dissolved ties. 

Leaning hack in his chair, his Jong legs 
kicking vaguely at a table, he said : 

“A man chooses his wife. She’s his respons¬ 
ibility until she dies — or he dies.” 

Norton said rather comically : 

‘‘And sometimes — oh, blessed death, eh ?” 

We laughed, and Boyd Carrington said : 

“You needn’t talk, my lad ; you’ve never 
been married.” 

Shaking his head, Norton said : 

“And now I’ve left it too late.” 

“Have you ?” Boyd Carrington’s glance was 
quizzical. “Sure of that ?” 

It was just at that moment that Elizabeth 
Cole joined us. She had been up with Mrs. 
Franklin. 

I wondered if it was my fancy, or did Boyd 
Carrington look meaningly from her to Norton, 
and was it possible that Norton blushed ? 

It put a new idea into my head and I looked 
scarchingly at Elizabeth Cole. It was true that 
she was still a comparatively young woman. 
Moreover, she was quite a handsome one. In 
fact a very charming and sympathetic person 
who was capable of making any man happy. And 
she and Norton had spent a good deal of time 
together of late. In their hunts for wild flowers 
and birds, they had become friends; 1 remem¬ 
bered how she had spoken of Norton being such 
a kind person. 

Well, if so, I was glad for her sake. Her 
starved and barren girlhood would not stand in 
the way of her ultimate happiness. The tragedy 
that had shattered her life would not have been 
enacted in vain. 1 thought, looking at her. that 
she certainly looked much happier and — yes, 
gayer, than when I had first come to Styles. 

Elizabeth Cole and Norton — yes, it might 
be. 

And suddenly, from nowhere, a vague feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness and disquiet assailed me. It 
16 was not safe — it was not right — to plan 


happiness here. There was something malignant 
about the air of Styles. I felt it now — this 
minute. Felt suddenly old. and tired — yes, and 
afraid. 

A minute later the feeling had passed. No¬ 
body had noticed it, 1 think, except Boyd 
Carrington. He said to me in an undertone a few 
minutes later : 

“Anything the matter, Hastings ?” 

“Noj why ?’’ 

“Well—you looked—I can’t quite explain 
it.” 

“Just a feeling—apprehension.” 

“A premonition of evil ?” 

“Yes, if you like to put it that way A feeling 
that — that something was going to happen.” 

“Funny. I’ve felt that once or tv/ice. Any 
idea what ?” 

He was watching me norrowly. 

I shook my head. For indeed I had had no 
definite apprehension of any particular thing. It 
had only been a wave of deep depression and 
lear. 

Then Judith had come out of the house. 
She had come slowly, her head held high, her 
lips pressed together, her face grave and 
beautiful. 

I thought how unlike she was to either me 
or Cinders. She looked like some young priestess. 
Norton felt something of that too. He said to her : 

“You look like your namesake might have 
looked before she cut off the head of Holofernes.” 

Judith smiled and raised her eyebrows a 
little. 

“I can’t remember now why she wanted 

to.” 

“Oh, strictly on the highest moral grounds 
for the good of the community !” 

The light banter in his tones annoyed 
Judith. She flushed and went past him to sit by 
Franklin. She said : 

“Mrs. Franklin is feeling much better. She 
wants us all to come up and have coffee with her 
this evening.” 

IV 

Mrs. Franklin was certainly a creature of moods 
1 thought as we trooped upstairs after dinner. 
Having made everyone’s life unbearable all day, 
she was now sweetness itself to everybody. 

She was dressed in a negligee of pale eau-de- 
Nil and was lying on her chaise longue. Beside 
her was a small revolving bookcase-table with 
the coffee apparatus set out. Her fingers, deft and 
white, dealt with the ritual of coffee making with 
some slight aid from Nurse Craven. We were 
all there with the exception of Poirot, who 
always retired before dinner ; Allerton, who had 
not returned from Ipswich; and Mrs. and 
Colonel Luttrell, who had remained downstairs. 

The aroma of coffee came to our noses — 
a delicious smell. The coffee at Styles was an 
uninteresting muddy fluid, so we all looked 
forward to Mrs. Franklin’s brew with freshly- 
ground berries. 

Franklin sat on the other side of the table 
handing the cups as she filled them. Boyd 
Carrington stood by the foot of the Sofa. 



Elizabeth Cole and Norton were by the window. 
Nurse Craven had retired to the background by 
the head of the bed. I was sitting in an armchair 
wrestling with the Times crossword and reading 
out the clues. 

“Even love—or third party risk ?” I read 
out. "Eight letters.” 

“Probably an anagram,” said Franklin. 

We thought for a minute. I went on : 

“The chaps between the hills are unkind.” 

“Tormentor,” said Boyd Carrington 
quickiv. 

“Quotation : ‘And Echo what’er 'is asked 
her answers’ — blank. Tennyson. Five letters.” 

“Where,” suggested Mrs. Franklin. “Surely 
that’s right. 'And Echo answers where ?” 

I was doubtful. 

“It would make a word end in ‘w.’ ” 

“Well, lots of words end in ‘w.’ How and 
now and snou\” 

Elizabeth Cole said from the window : 

“The Tennyson quotation is ■ ‘And Echo 
whate’er is asked her answers Death’ ” 

1 heard a quick sharp intake of breath 
behind me. 1 looked un It was Judith. She went 
past us to the window and out upon the 
balcony. 

T said, as T wrote the last clue in • “Even 
love can’t be an anagram. The second letter 
now is ‘A’.” 

“What's the clue a vain 

“Even love or third party risk Blank A 
and six blanks.” 

“Paramour,” said Boyd Carrington. 

I heard the teaspoon rattle on Barbara 
Franklin's saucer. I went on to the next clue. 

“ ‘Jealousy is a green-eyed monster,’ this 
person said.” 

“Shakespeare,” said Boyd Carrington. 

“Was it Othello or Emilia ?” said Mrs. 
Franklin. 

“All too long. The clue is only five letters.” 

“lago." 

“I'm sure it was Othello." 

“It wasn’t in Othello at all. Romeo said it to 
Juliet.” 

We all voiced pur opinions. Suddenly from 
the balcony Judith cried out: 

“Look, a shooting star. Oh. there’s another.” 

Boyd Carrington said : “Where ? We must 
wish." He went out on the balcony, joining 
Elizabeth Cole, Norton and Judith. Nurse 
Craven went out too. Franklin got up and joined 
them. They stood there exclaiming, gazing out 
into the night. 

I remained with my head bent over the 
crossword. Why should J wish to see a falling 
star ? I had nothing to wish for.... 

Suddenly Boyd Carrington wheeled back 
into the room. 

“Barbara, you must come out.” 

Mrs. Franklin said sharply: 

“No. I can’t I’m too tired,” 

“Nonsense. Babs. You must come and 
wish!” He laughed. “Now don’t protest. I’ll 
carry you.” 

And suddenly stooping, he picked her up 


in his arms. She laughed and protested. 

“Bill, put me down — don’t be so silly.” 

“Little girls have got to come and wish.” 
He carried her through the window and sui her 
down on the balcony. , 

I bent closer over the paper. For I was 
remembering.... A clear tropical night — frogs 
croaking.... and a shooting star. I was stand¬ 
ing there by the window, and 1 had turned and 
picked up Cinders and carried her out in my 
arms to see the stars and wish..., 

The lines of the crossword ran and blurred 
before my eyes. 

A figure detached itself from the balcony 
and came into the room—Judith. 

Judith must never catch me with tears in 
my eyes. It would never do. Hastily ! swung 
round the bookcase and pretended to be looking 
for a book. I remembered having seen an old 
edition of Shakesjieare there. Yes, here it was. 

I looked through Othello, 

“What, are you doing. Father ?" 

1 mumbled .something about the cine, my 
fingers turning over the pages. Yes, it was lago 

“0, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth 

mock 

The meat it fords on " 

Judith went on with some other lines : 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 

sleep 

Which thou owedst. yesterday.” 

Her voice rang out, beautiful and deep 

The others were coming back, laughing 
and talking. Mrs. Franklin resumed her place 
on the chaise longue. Franklin came hack to 
his seat and stirred his coffee. Norton and 
Elizabeth Cole finished drinking theirs and 
excused themselves, as they had promised to 
plav bridge with the Luttrolls. 

' Mrs. Franklin drank her coffer and then 
demanded her “drops." Judith got them for her 
from the bathroom, as Nurse Craven had just 

gone out. ... 

Franklin was wandering aimlessly round 
the room. He stumbled over a small table. His 
wife said sharply : 

“Don’t be so clumsy, John." 

“Sorry, Barbara. I was thinking of some- 

thing.” _ . 

Mrs. B’ranklin said rather affectedly : 

“Such a great bear, aten’t you, darling ?” 

He looked at her rather abstractedly. Then 
he said: 

“Nice night; think I’ll take a stroll. 

He went out. 

Mrs. Franklin said: 

“He is a genius, you know. You can tell it 
from his manner. I really do admire him terri¬ 
fically. Such a passion for his work.” 

“Yes, yes, clever fellow,” said Boyd Carring- 
|ton — rather perfunctorily. 

Judith left the room abruptly, nearly 
colliding with Nurse Craven in the doorway. 

. Boyd Carrington said ; 17 



“What about a game of picquet, Babs ?” 

“Oh, lovely. Can you get hold of some 
cards, Nurse?' 

Nurse Craven went to get cards, and 1 
wished Mrs. Franklin good night and thanked 
her for the coffee. 

Outside I overtook Franklin and Judith. 
They were standing looking out of the passage 
window. They were not speaking. Just standing 
side by side. 

Franklin looked over his shoulder as I 
approached. He moved a step or two, hesitated 
and said : 

“Coming out for a stroll, Judith ?” 

My daughter shook her head. 

“Not tonight." She added abruptly, “I’m 
going to bed. Cood night.” 

I went downstairs with Franklin. He was 
whistling softly to himself and smiling. 

I remarked rather crossly, for I was feeling 
depressed myself : 

“You seem pleased with yourself tonight.” 

He 'admitted it 

“Yes. J’ve done something that I’ve been 
meaning to do for a long time Very satisfac¬ 
tory, l'iat.” 

I parted from him downstairs and looked 
in on the bridge players for a minute. Norton 
winked at me when Mrs Luttrell wasn’t look¬ 
ing. The rubber seemed to be progressing with 
unusual harmony 

Allerton had still not come back. It seemed 
to me that the house was happier and less 
oppressive without him. 

1 went up to Poirot’s room. 1 found Judith 
sitting with him She smiled at me when I came 
in and did not speak. 

“She has forgiven you, mov ami,” said 
Poirot — an outrageous remark. 

“Really,” 1 spluttered “1 hardly think—” 

Judith gbt* up. She put an arm round my 
neck and kissed me. She said : 

“Poor Father. Uncle Hereule shall not 
attack your dignity. I am the one to be for¬ 
given. So forgive me and say good night.” 

1 don’t quite know why, but I said : 

“I’m sorry, Judith. I'm very sorry. I 
didn’t mean—” 

She stopped me. 

“That’s all right. Let’s forget it. Every¬ 
thing’s all right now." She smiled a slow far¬ 
away smile. She said again : “Everything’s all 
right now ...” and quietly left the room. 

When she had gone, Poirot looked at me. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what has been 
happening this evening ?” 

I spread out my hands. 

“Nothing has happened or is likely to 
hapjien,” I told him. 

Actually I was verv wide of the mark. For 
something did happen that night. Mrs. Franklin 
was taken violently ill Two more doctors were 
sent for, but in vain She died the following 
morning. 

It was not until twenty-four hours later 
that we learned that her death was due to 
18 poisoning by physostigmine. 



The inquest took place two days later. It was 
the second time I had attended an inquest, in 
this part of the world. 

The coroner was an able middle-aged man 
with a shrewd glance and a dry manner of 
speech 

The medital evidence was taken first. It 
established the fact that death was the result of 
poisoning by phvsostigmine, and that other 
alkaloids of the Calabar bean were also present. 
The poison must have been taken sometime on 
the preceding evening between seven o’clock 
and midnight. The police surgeon and his 
colleague refused to be more precise. 

The next witness was Dr. Franklin. He 
created on the whole a good impression. His 
evidence was clear and simple. After his wife’s 
death he had checked over- his solutions in the 
laboratory He had discovered that a certain 
bottle which should have contained a strong 
solution of alkaloids of the Calabar bean, with 
which he had been conducting experiments, had 
been filled up with ordinary water in which 
only a trace of the original contents were pre¬ 
sent. He could not say with certainty when 
this had been done, as he had not used that 
particular preparation for some days. 

The question of access to the laboratory 
was then gone into. Dr. Franklin agreed that 
the laboratory was usually kept locked and 
that he usually had the key in his pocket. His 
assistant, Miss Hastings, had a duplicate key. 
Anyone who wished to go into the studio had 
to get the key from her or from himself. His 
wife had borrowed it occasionally, when she 
had left things belonging to her in the labora¬ 
tory. He himself had never brought a solution 
of physostigmine into the house or into his 
wife’s room and he thought that by no poss¬ 
ibility could she have taken it accidentally. 

Questioned further by the coroner, he said 
that his wife had for some time been in a low 
and nervous state of health There was no 
organic disease. She suffered from depression 
and from a rapid alternation of moods. 

Of late, he said, she had been cheerful and 
he had considered her improved in health and 
spirits. There had been no quarrel between 
them and they had been on good terms. On the 
last evening his wife had seemed in good spirits 
and not melancholy. 

He said that his wife had occasionally 
spoken of ending her life but that he had not 
taken her remarks seriously. Asked the ques¬ 
tion definitely, hg replied that in his opinion 
his wife had not been a suicidal type. That was 



his medical opinion as well as his personal one. 

He was followed by Nurse Craven. She 
looked smart and efficient in her trim uniform, 
and her replies were crisp and professional. 
She had been in attendance' on Mrs. Franklin 
for over two months. Mrs. Franklin suffered 
badly from depression. Witness had heard "her 
say at least three times that she “wanted to end 
it all,” that her life was useless and that she 
was a millstone round her husband’s neck. 

“Why did she say 'fhat ? Had there been 
any altercation between them ?” 

“Oh no. but she was aware that her hus¬ 
band had recently been offered an appointment 
abroad. He had refused that in order not to 
l ea ve her,” 

“And sometimes she felt morbidly about 
the? fset ?** 

“Yes. She would blame her miserable 
health, and get all worked up.” 

“Did Dr. Franklin know about this? (> 
“I do not think she often said so to him. 
“But she was subject to fits of depression ? 
“Oh, definitely.” 

“Did she ever specifically mention com¬ 
mitting suicide ?” 

“T think ‘J want to end it all was the 

phrase she used.” .. , 

“She never suggested any particular 

method of taking her own life ?” 

“No. She was quite vague. 

“Had there been anything especially to 

depress her of late ?” 

“No. She had been in leasonably good 

**' oiri^ ^ 1 * 

“Do you agree with Dr Franklin that she 
was in good spirits on the night of her death . 
Nurse Craven hesitated 
“Well—she was excited. She d had a &aa 
day — complained of pain and giddiness. She 
had seemed better in the evening — but her 
good spirits were a bit unnatural. She seemed 
feverish and rather artificial ” 

“Did you see anything of a bottle, or any¬ 
thing that might have contained the poison . 
“No.” 


“What did she eat and drink ?” 

“She had soup t a cutlet, green peas and 
mashed potatoes, and cherry tart. She had a 
glass of Burgundy with it.” 

“Where did the Burgundy come from ?” 

“There was a bottle in her room. There was 
some left afterwards, but I believe it was 
examined and found to be quite all right.” 

“Could she have put the drug in her glass 
without your seeing ?” 

“Oh yes, easily. I was to and fro in the room, 
tidying up and arranging things. I was not 
watching ner. She had a little despatch case 
beside her and also a handbag. She could have 
put anything in the Burgundy, or later in the 
coffee, or in the hot milk she had last thing.” 

'‘Have you any idea as to what she could 
have done with the bottle or container if so ?" 

Nurse Craven considered, 
to be continued 


THE AMERICAN ptaybr Bobby Wom. a 
world pair* champion and on* of tight 
participants in tha $1,000 Bols Bridge Tips 
competition. has submitted this hand from 
match play 

Dealer, East Game all 
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^AQ1063 
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♦KQJ1Q7 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1* 

i* ? O 44 No 
No No 


East wins the club lead with the Ace and 
switches to the 2 of diamonds West wins 
and returns a diamond East ruffs and exits 
with a club, to which West follows South 
crosses to the Ace of hearts and leads the 
9 of spades. East following small How 
should South play to this trick’ 

At both tables the 9 was allowed to run 
It held the trick and now another spade 
lead allowed South to claim the contract 
Howevei, there was a difference in the 
leasonmg employed by the two declarers 


♦98 7 5 
\?AJ83 
0KQ7 
♦82 

’v?10 96 2 ** 

OAJ108654 "g 

♦54 

♦ A Q 1063 
v 5 


♦ KJ42 
VKQ74 
02 

♦A9 63 


^ g J 

♦KQJ107 


The first South simply decided to place 
East with the outstanding points for his 
vulnerable opening It is clear, however, 
that East might well open without the Jack 
of spades 

There is a more telling inference At the 
second table, where Wolff was the declarer, 
he noted that East, who had opened One 
Club, had shown up with a singleton dia¬ 
mond and only foui clubs He must accord¬ 
ingly be 4-1-4-41 

Wolff's tip is that a declarer should not be 
content simply to picture a defender s high 
cards from the bidding, but should try also 
to work out his distribution 



THE PIONEER and Mariner unmanned 
space missions are being commemorated 
in the United States by the issue of two 
special stamps. The first (above) recalls 
that Pioneer to passed within 61,000 miles 
of Jupiter on 3 December 1973 and that 
Pioneer 11 reduced the distance to 27.000 
mHet a year latar Tha design shows a 
Pioneer space-craft approaching Jupiter. 
Identifiable by its satellite moons, radiation 
belts and Great Red Spot A similar stamp 
Muring the Mariner 10 visits to Venus and 
M s m uty is due for isaue this week. 
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One sure sign that Zarina 
Wahab is getting a little 
hoity-toity is the fact that 
her hairdresser — who was 
more of a close friend than 
an attendant — was recent¬ 
ly fired by her. Given the 
sack and so coldly, like they 
had been strangers or some¬ 
thing ! The poor young 
girl, her hairdresser, it 
seems, told her she couldn't 
accompany her to Poona 
for shooting, at the very 
short notice she was given, 
because she had to wait 
for her elder sister to come 
and relieve her from her 
house chores. This annoyed 
Zarina (who, by the way, 

. was said to have had an 
even temper) who expected 
the girl to be at her beck and 
call, and she went off to 
22 Poona, hiring another new 



girl, thus ending a strong 
friendship with the other 
one! To top this, she is giv¬ 
ing caution-to-the-winds 
statements to the press. So 
doesn't it show she is getting 
a little heady now that her 
scene is improving a bit! 


Another mouth-shooter — 
the original one, I mean, — 
Moushumi Chatterji, stomp¬ 
ed her way into a studio- 
set which had an interest¬ 
ing line-up of artistes, like 
, Raj Kapoor, Rajesh Khanna, 
N a huge crowd of junior- 
’ artistes, being directed by 
Hrishikesh Mukerji, ana 
displayed her characteristic 
childish behaviour — maybe 
for the benefit of Raj 
Kapoor. She bawled ana 
gesticulated and burst into 
violent Bengali, dented here 
and there by bad Hindi — 
all for poor Hrishida’s ears 
— demanding that he must 
take her in a film—and why 
hadn’t he done it so far and 
why wouldn’t he do it there 
and then ? Maybe she got 
wind of his next plan for a 
film in which he has offered 
a role to Rakhee, and so 
came charging down to do 
some self-promotion. Hrishi¬ 
da’s sharp tongue, which had 
lashed out at many a big star 
and still does, was surpris¬ 
ingly in check, for quite 
some time, that is. And then 
he let go at her, talking in 
ditto effusive Bengali dented 
with bad Hindi. And then it 
struck me, if the two ever 
got to work together, they 
would make a hit — con¬ 
sidering they both have a 
similar jargon! 

There’s a producer down 
here, who had got up there 
(financially, not so much 
fame-wise) merely by his 
connections with a number of 
top heroes and who manages 
to make and sell his films, 
though they have never run 
so far, in spite of big stars. 
Well now this man who has 
manipulated, rather than 
made films, has announced a 
very interesting title for his 
next film, which is Nawab 
aur Sharaab. Asked how the 
film was progressing, one of 


his best friends laughed and 
said : “Oh, until now, only 
the Sharaab is making grand 
progress, the Nawab has yet 
to appear on the scene ”! 

What about Nay a Bharat, 
the much-discussed film, 
planned by Manoj Kumar, 
which is to star a whole lot 
of big ones like Rajesh 
Khanna and the like ? They 
say it is going through rough 
weather, because Javed had 
that senseless lunge at Raj¬ 
esh in his own house too 
(Rajesh’s). The projeet 
announced larger values and 
credits than Sholay, in an 
attempt at one-upmanship, 
f guess. But now what 
happens ? Rajesh isn’t in 
the know of things — he 
says. He shoots when they 
say start shooting but he 
hasn’t heard anything from 
them. So things are cooling. 


One-upmanship or not, this 
project is certainly going to 
be the Biggest thing one 
has made in India. Some¬ 
thing in the line of Cleo¬ 
patra in Hollywood. “Maj- 
noon”, a 70 mm colossus to 
be made by Dimple’s father 
Chunibhai Kapadia, will 
have everything in it to 
make it the talk of the cent¬ 
ury. The film will have 
big folks like Rajesh 
Khanna, Raj Kapoor, 
Shammi Kapoor, and Dilip 
Kumar in guest appearance 
and Parveen Babi, Simple 
Kapadia, and three other big 
older female stars. And in 


spite of all the rumours that 
Rajesh would now spring 
another shocker to the film- 
world, after having kept his 
wife out of films, by casting 
her as his Laila, ,he has 
done something even more 
dramatic — signed up with 
Rakhee.... Director Kamal 
Amrohi (of Pakeeza fame) 
is said to have remarked 
that this role of the beauti¬ 
ful princess can only be 
done by one girl, Rakhee. 
And so the ice is thawed out 
and we are going to get a 
real chunk of the legendary 
Majnu-Laila. One of the 
great things worth waiting 



It was one-thirty in the afternoon. So Shatru 
looked at his watch and said. “Ha! It's time for 
my breakfast." 

The “breakfast" arrived- a couple of seconds 
later, as if the servant had been waiting behind 
the door for His Master's Voice. All the 
servants in the Shatru household seem to be 
terribly scared of him though he keeps remind¬ 
ing them they can't possibly hope for a better 
master. “I’m a very kind man,” says Shatru. 
“You see, I’ve now decided to become modest. 
Formerly, it was said, ‘Confidence, thy name is 
Shatru’. But from the beginning of this year, 
it will be said, ‘Modesty, thy name is Shatru’.” 

I said, “Wah, wah.” 

Shatru beamed proudly and proceeded to 
have his breakfast of horsegrams soaked a night 
earlier in water (“Very good for physical and 
sexual prowess,” he winked wickedly. Didn’t 
know Shatru’s prowesses were weakening 
already) and grape juice. “1 don’t have any 
lunch,” he explained. “1 am being careful about 
my appearance. After all, I am playing the hero 
these days. I am also giving up smoking, 
though I haven’t done so completely as yet. 
These days, I only smoke in the evenings, when 
I smoke two or three cigarettes consecutively. 
See in the difference in my voice ? Didn’t you 
notice it. ? At. least, 1 am feeling a great differ¬ 
ence. It’s all because of that.” 

Because of what ? His cutting down his 
intake, of cigarettes or his smoking a couple of 
cigarettes consecutively in the evening ? 

Anyway, Shatru proceeded to talk about 
his new hero-image. “Whatever my rivals and 
ill-wishers in the industry may say. the fact is 
that I’ve finally arrived as a leading man and 
that too as one of the most popular ones. Ask 
my distributors. They’ll tell you what a terrific 
initial my films have. 1 am as popular as say, 
Dharmendra or Amitabh.” 

Hadn’t he just said he was going to oe 
modest from this year ? Well, he seemed to have 
forgotten it. So I chose to forget it too. 

Commenting on the other heroes ana 
Rajesh Khanna in particular, Shatru, like 
everybody else in the industry felt that the 
“Majnoon” muhurat affair was a very stupid 
one “Why did he have to put up banners all 
over the city inviting everybody to the 
muhurat ? I think it was a cheap stunt to have 
a very crowded muhurat. Why does he still reel 
the need to impress everybody that he too has 
quite a few fans. And then he has a whole lot 
of people banging around him at the studios 
where he is shooting. I never have any of my 
friends or chamchas hanging around me. I 
don’t even like to have my other producers and 
directors visiting me on the sets of somebody 
else’s film." 

About Randhir Kapoor, ne said, “A lot oi 
things have been printed quoting Dabboo and 
myself against each other. This would probably 
make people believe that Dabboo and myself 
are at daggers drawn. Which is quite wrong. 
Dabboo and myself are great pals. We keep 
pulling each other's leg and retaliating. Our 


Decided to 
become honest 

relations are such that we can say anything 
against each other because we are confident 
that our statements will be taken sportingly." 

Shatru finished his breakfast and ordered 
tea for me and a cigarette for himself. ‘Don’t 
bring the whole pack,” he told his servant, 
“just one cigarette.” Then turning to me he 
explained, “You see, normally I don’t smoke 
during the day. But because of this interview, 

I am allowing myself this little liberty.” I said 
it was perfectly okay by me. 

Shatru took a drag and continued, 
“Actually, I am very friendly with the whole 
Kapoor family, especially with Raj-ji. I had the 
great honour and privilege of working with him 
in ‘Khaan Dost'. He’s such a great director 
himself yet he never interferes and he never 
volunteers information. But there’s a lot one 
can learn from him.” 

Well, at least, for once Shatru was modest. 

I asked him bow was it that while he had 
turned down many offers in multi-star cast 
films, he had agreed to work in Manoi Kumar's 
"Naya Bharat r * which had Marroj, Shashi 
Kapoor, Rajesh Khanna and Amitabh Bachchan 
already in the star cast. 

“Yes, I did turn down quite a few good 
offers in multi-star cast films. J was even offer¬ 
ed Amitabh’s role in ‘Sholay’ but I didn't do It. 
because I have been avoiding multi-star cast 
films. You see, if I work in these films, the public 
would tend to think of me as a supporting 
afftor and will continue to do so for quite some 
time — till my hero image completely wipes 
out my image as a supporting actor. So till 
then, I am not accepting any offers in multi- 
star cast films. But with Manoj-jl, it’s different. 

I can’t say no to him. Actually, he hasn’t even 
talked to me about a role in his film and — 
don’t really know whether I’m doing the film 
or not. But it seems he has made it known to 
quite a few people that he's easting me in his 
film. The very fact that he has made his deci¬ 
sion known without even asking me, shows the 
confidence he has on me. I can’t betray that 
confidence, can I ? Actually, he had wanted me 
to do Premnath’s role in ‘Shor* and Shashi 
Kapoor’s role in ‘Roti Kapada Aur Makaan’. 
But both the times, I had been unable to oblige 
him with the consecutive dates that he requires 
from his artistes. So I guess, this time, we will 
finally get around to working together. Incident¬ 
ally, the first bit of shooting that I did in 
Bombay was with Manoj Kumar — on the sets 
erf Mohan Segal's ‘Sajan’.’’ 2*= 






ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Success will 
% k® © x pe r ‘© n c^ in every sphere of your 
activities. Personal relationships and romance 
will flourish. In social life enhancement of 
prestige and position indicated. Work load is likely to 
increase m office. Girls, marriage is going to be settled. 
Bachelors, exciting experiences tor you. Ladies, you may have 
to undertake journeys 

w TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) This week 

/ijyNL you cannot expect any outstanding develop- 

merit tn your life though you are expecting 
it. It is no time for speculation. In service, 
certain colleagues may cause trouble Professionals, you must 
not take unnecessary risks when travelling. Ladies and girls, 
lucky contacts and a spate of parties fur you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is a signi- 
ftcant week for you uay and unusual types 
gjj» j |L fC u * People Will pop into your life. In service, 
worries are likely to be over. Professionals, 
travel indicated lor you. Businessmen, certain governmental 
turns and regulations may help you to maintain progress. 
Ladies, an uxutmg but good news for you. Girls, the wedding 
bell is ringing 

y ^ y CANCER (June 21 — July 21) In service, 

makr use t-f all opportunities which are 
sun* 1c < nnj/» »c you. Businessmen, you may 
” ~ ~ X fiave to take more lesponsibility and risk in 

your nfl-Hr, l xer olives, an uhmk ocssful week tor you. Ladies, 
lomarnc r. under h.jppy sirs for you Gals, monetary difli- 
cultius indicated Bachelors, travel and meeting with an 
important person is assumed 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week your 
jSSRli affairs may take a turn foi the hotter. It may 

seem to be a slightly frustrating week so 
tar as finance if concerned, but ultimately 
you wilt have success Businessmen, new ventures will put 
y<u on a firm basis Professionals enhancement of prestige 
indii o!**d l adies romance and personal relationships will run 
snioi -thly 

t&bQ VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) There 

^25)f fs good lurk i. on nee ted With your work If 

you arc in a poitession, you will got un 
expected assistance trom your friends. In 
‘etvice, conditions will improve Businessmen. an unsettled 
weeK for you t tidies outings and enterlainmunts will take 
much of your lime Girls, money will come through unexpected 
j.mm ns Bachelors, an employment for you 


-jjO* LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Your 

m 9 ill Personal problems will occupy much of your 

fl 1 I /T\ time. Family life seems to be very happy 

Wednesday will bring a pleasant surprise 
Professionals, difficulties will be over soon. Businessmen 
worries over your properties indicated. Ladies, buying oi 
furnishings will give you pleasure. Girls, love affairs are under 
a cloud 

jK3Cm SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22 ) 

BW This week you will become confident about 
Y°dr * uture - In service, special favour may 
be expected from seniors Businessmen, 
certain rush schemes will be paymq for the time being, pro 
fessiorials, recognition for you Ladies, a visit to a place of 
tounst interest indicated. Girls and bachelors, your desire i, 
likely to be fulfilled. 

JKfi SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20} 

M\ Ton may have to experience a change th , 
week. A new relationship mdicated. in so 
jry vice transfer may dampen your spirit 

Professionals, 'ots of engagements for you Businessmen 

scarcity of raw materials indicated Ladies, mental worrier 

about your children and near ones. Bachelors and girls, avo/tf 
arguments with frier ds. 

^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 1ft; 

An elderly persdr will come to your help m 
1he f’ rs * ha!f ot week in service, senior 
' "" may act against your interest. In certain 

cases transfer indicated Businessmen, you may not be able 
to derive the desired profit from your nvestment. Executives 
personnel problems indicated. Ladies, gift for you. Girls 
good news may be expected 

i|in AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

A new and much more fortunate phase is 
your life is going to start very soon Yo.. 
may expect an Invitation from a foreign 
fnend. Executives, prepare yourself for travel to a distant 
place Ladies, you will have to take ar, important part in sociru 
functions Bachelors, if you are unemployed you may expect - 
job Gir*s, romance for you 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You am 
likely to become impatient to achieve you 
|MXry desired objects. Have patience, success wi 
be yours In service, seniors and those pe c 
sons who matter will come forward to help you. Executives, 
you may have more time for enjoyment Ladies, disturbing 
incidents may make you unhappy. Girls, do not be involved 
in quarrels. Bachelors, control your aggressive mood. 




Professionals, 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 162: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 What superior wrestler does with opponent, a mousy 
creature (9) 

8 One sort of kiss, given after end of scrap (3) 

11 Floored, having to look up ruse I pen subtly (8) 

12 Cheer wildly, gripped by agile rustling (9) 

13 Starchy meal? Here's what’s been swallowed (5) 

14 What artefact made from me may hit with one long 
in (5) 

15 The end, we hear, of old© time malfeasance and such¬ 
like (10) 

16 Wretched fellows, capless, somewhat akin to 
lackeys? (7) 

22 Suppliers of bits for horses? Not exactly (61 

24 Craft surrounded by simple net, first to last 
unconnected (10) 

25 Ford gets soiled if pul into reverse (5) 

26 Term past leads to communal leisure every pupil 
enjoys (5) 

28 Born in the gnp of something bitter, a curse (9) 

29 Fatty lumps: face, round and lustreless, has one (8) 

38 Typical of Jock to scoff looking back at returning 

English (3) 

31 Antelope tucking into nice wild flower (9) 



DOWN 

1 Enemy of poilu waving cosh, taken in live (6) 

2 Mossy leaves: you'll find pair a sight peculiar after 
morning (12) 

3 Not one to be found at the end of Chambers, say (4) 

4 You’ll find me roused when hugged by a girl 
extraordinary o! bosom (7) 

5 Her raising of oomph strikes home once more (6) 

6 My love was famous; it brought about rise of love’s 
disease (6) 

7 Tended to go on wheels mounted on eideriy spoke (6) 

8 Steal, coming into a fortune? (7) 

9 Argument results when scraps arise in singing of 
choral parts (12) 

10 Former king, overthrown with end of Saiamis (6) 

17 Mock pearls used to keep maiguise upright (7) 

18 A crofter s hiding, not the first in his country (7) 

19 Lick round a salt rock (6) 

20 Who might read your hand? Mae. perhaps? (6) 

21 Like chorus-girls' allure? Leader of chorus has rustic 
in tow (6) 

22 Classes taken up with studying English, Classics etc (6) 

23 Pulley-wheel hauls what’s at bottom to top (6) 

27 It’s a case of little things that is holding do up (4) 


AZED No. 160: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

1,2 meanings6 while, 5. 
K-Sam-sag (rev ), 

S Holloway recitation 
‘S, S. Pick up tha musket'. 
15,i e Ur H A ; 21, ret 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Wal(l) D - Flute, 24, type of 
stork, 27.dirk(t)and (?) 

29,statri te 31, cant in sliny 
and scant ling, 33, Supper) 

DOWN 

l.anag taw, 3,hip hip 
see ship 5, a hell in glarfej, 
7, (h)ard- R-!, 8, a so in 
anag £ lit , 13, ca. mar ill a, 
IS.egy (qv ) • f-lip. 23, 
astp) in ant (rev >, 74, ad(d) 
sum 28, ct polo 
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Position No. 2 



MMK to piaf—Jtam should tw gmmm got 


week’s entry at a time since otherwise there 
is the danger that one entry may be over¬ 
looked. 

The colourful world of chess 

Anyone who has frequented the world of 
chess will know how colourful it is 

Two Americans, Norman Lessing and the 
US international chessmaster Anthony 
Saidy have produced a book entitled The 
World of Cheat (Collins, £5 95) that gives 
all the colour I have mentioned and also 
attempts to provide a history of the game 
It does not pretend to be exactly scientific 
and this is just as well since, while sound 
on things Amencan the book betrays quite 
a lot of ignorance about English chess and 
chess-players. It says, for instance, that 
Vera Menchik died in a London air-raid in 
fact, she was in an air-raid, but she died in 
her home in Kent quite a long way away 
from London. 

Then too the downright statement that 
Staunton was the illegitimate son ol the 
fifth Earl of Cattlsle is presumably taken at 
third hand There is no proof at all that 
Staunton was the Earl's son and the only 
link that can possibly be made is that 
Staunton's first name was Howard, which 
is the family name of the Eads of Carlisle 

/WhiaK Mtia mi* 1m Wkl 


American authors to make is their reference 
to the famous Cambridge Springs Tourna¬ 
ment of 1904 - which, as every chess 
schoolboy knows, was the greatest triumph 
of Frank J Marshall -as being in England 

When the authors get down to modern 
times and in particular when they con 
cent rate on America they are much much 
better It is perhaps no bad thing that in 
their eyes Bobby Fischer can do no wrong 
This might act as a corrective to the con 
stant attacks on the world champion that 
we have seen in the Press in the last lew 
years. All the same, it is a little unfortunate 
that they should end the book with the 
sentences No more worthy aspirant ever 
graced the chess throne We wish him an 
active and fruitful reign Long live the 
champ ! r 

I would have thought that an aspirant no 
longer was an aspirant once he occupied 
the throne, and the word 'graced hardly 
describes Fischer's reign. As for active and 
fruitful, he has not alas played a single 
match or tournament game since he won 
the title at Reykjavik in 1972 

Nevertheless, much may be forgiven in 
a book that Is so delightfully illustrated. 
Marcel Duchamp's paintings of the chess- 







in his memoirs that on April 9 or so he went 
to see the Jagat Seths to find out their attitude 
to the French (who were indebted to - them). 
Afterwards the conversation turned on Siraj, 
and Law said casually that he understood they 
wanted to make another nawab. Omichand was 
also present at this meeting. The Seths, instead 
of denying it, contented themselves with saying 
in a low tone that this was a thing which ought 
not to be talked about. Law remarked in nis 
memoirs that ‘if the fact had been false, the 
Seths would certainly have denied it and would 
have reproached me for talking in this way'. 

At the same time, Scrafton, who was at 
Murshidabad (i.e. Cossimbazar), sent to Walsh 
an account of what he had learnt about the 
situation in a letter written on April 9, 1757 : 

I passed the day with Watts yesterday. The character 
he gives of the Nabob and his Court is this — that 
the Nabob himself has but an indifferent understanding, 
timorous as a hare, yet loves to boast and consequently 
relishes flattery: that the camp affair of S February (the 
night attack on his camp) urges him to resentment, 
his dread of our force on the other hand makes an 
eternal contrast in his mind with regard to us. 

He added that Siraj’s ‘mind is a slave to a 
set of low rascally fellows who never look 
further in the advice they give him than for 
their immediate pecuniary advantage.’ 

As to the Court, in describing it Scrafton 
drew on his knowledge of Roman history: 
i think on the whole his Court may be compared to 
that of Ptolemy's that reigned in Egypt whan Pompay 
fled there after the battle of Pharsalia, that is that the 
head and members are all aa corrupt and treacherous 
as possible, and the Colonel (Clive) should be the 
Caesar to act as Caesar then did, take the Kingdom 
under his protection, depose the old and give them a 
new King to make his subjects happy. 

He considered the English approach to him 
as improvisation, and urged well thought-out 
moves. 

As in a building, unless the plan whereon to build be 
first formed in the builder's mind, It can have neither 
elegance or strength, so in politicks unless we proceed 
on some fixed principle, some well-planned aystem, 
affairs can never be brought to a happy conclusion. 
How glorious It would be for the Company to have a 
Nabob devoted to them I 

It was from Scrafton again that a hint was 
to go to Walsh in Calcutta on April 20 that a 
conspiracy to get rid of Siraj was afoot. 

There was, however, to be no elegance in 
the manoeuvres to depose Siraj. As Renault 
wrote to Dupleix (who was still keeping his eyes 
on India) on September 4, 1757, reviewing the 
whole course of events before and after the 
capture of Chandernagore, of which he was 
the governor: 

Never wee there * conspiracy conducted so publicly 
and with equal Indiscretion on the part of the English 
and the Moore. Nothing else was talked about In all 
their Settlements, and what will surprise you Is that, 
whilst every place echoed with the noise of it, the 
Nawab, who had a number of spies, was Ignorant of 
everything. Nothing can prove more clearly the general 
hatred which was felt for him. 


Clive was the principal actor on the English 
side in this conspiracy. Therefore its progress 
and conclusion will be described mainly from 
his point of view. After Scarfton had hinted at 

Lady dive 



it, Watts wrote more clearly about the idea of 
replacing Siraj by one of his commanders. 
Khoda-i-Yar Luft Khan (referred to as ‘Laitty’ 
or variants in the English correspondence). 
Watts was of the opinion that Siraj at heart 
was the bitter enemy of the English, would 
never support their interests and would attack 5 



them, uniting with the French to do so, when¬ 
ever he felt safe from other dangers. He also 
informed Clive that at his request Omichand 
had seen Yar Lutf Khan, and this commander 
had given his word that he would join the 
English on condition he was made nawab, and 
that in return he would give the Company sub¬ 
stantial advantages. This was written on 
April 23, 1757. 

On April 26, Clive took Admiral Watson 
into his confidence and wrote ; 

_there is such confusion and discontent at Muxa- 

davad (old name of Murshidabad) from the Nawab’s 
weak conduct and tyranny, that I have received certain 
advices of several great men, among them are Juggut 
Seat and Meer Jaffelr, being in league together to 
cut him off, and set up Murgodaunyer Cawn Luttee. 
a man of great family, power and riches, supported 
tooth and nail by Juggut Seat I must request you. 
Sir, you keep within your own breast this intelligence. 
By this you wilt judge I cannot stir from henco. We 

are all ready for fear of the worst_You may be 

assured, Sir, some great revolution will happen before 
long and I hope much to the advantage of the Company. 
Shah Alam granting the diwani to Cttoe, 1785 


Two days later Clive wrote to Watts: 

If the Nawab Is resolved to sacrifice us, we must avoid 
It by striking the first blow. You should inquire If 
Luttee be a man of interest Is he a Moorman? May 
not alt be overset by the Afghans if they come ? Has 
Luttee any interest there ? You should consider the 
honour of the nation, and if possible avoid engaging 
us in any executions. I hear Mir Jafar wants to get rid 
of the Nabob. I hope it is true. 

By that time there had been a change of 
candidate for the throne at Murshidabad. Ii 
was now Mir Jafar, the most important person 
in Bengal, next to Siraj. He was supported by 
the Jagal Seths, and there could be no question 
that he was infinitely superior to Yar Lutf 
Khan. On April 26, Watts informed Clive that 
Mir Jafar had sent an emissary to tell him that, 
if Clive was willing, he and other prominent 
commanders were ready to seize Siraj and set 
up another nawab. 

On April 30, Clive wrote to Pigot at Madras 
that Siraj was ‘a compound of everything that 
is bad, keeps company with none but his menial 
servants, and is universally haUA and despis- 



An ivory chess set matches an Indian army against the East India Company's forces, 1790 


ed by the great men,’ Clive continued : 

This induces me to acquaint you there is a conspiracy 
carrying on against him by several great men, at the 
head of whom is Jagat Seat himself, a3 also Cojah 
Wazeed. I have been applied to for assistance, and 
every advantage promised the Company can wish. 
The Committee are of opinion it should be given as 
the Nabob Is secured. For my own part, I am per¬ 
suaded, there can be neither peace nor security while 
such a monster reigns. 

The choice of a new nawab had by that 
time fallen on Mir Jafar. 

The Calcutta Council acted promptly. On 
May 1, 1757 the Select Committee at Fort 
William held a meeting to discuss the project. 
It was formally recorded in the proceedings 
that 'the arguments in favour of such a step and 
the objections against it were maturely weighed 
and debated’. The Committee was unanimous 
in the opinion that there could be no depend¬ 
ence on the Nabob’s word, honour or friend¬ 


ship and that a revolution would be advantag¬ 
eous for the Company. But the Committee also 
thought that ‘a proceedings of this nature ought 
to be supported with good and substantial rea¬ 
sons’. Then the mam reasons were formally 
set down in the proceedings. 

1. It was evident that Riraj had made 
peace with the English merely to extricate him¬ 
self from the danger which at the time had 
threatened him — his life and government 
having been exposed to imminent peril. 

2. The Committee did not believe that he 
would abide by the treaty he had made ; on the 
contrary, it had reason to believe that he would 
. break it upon the first possible occasion. There¬ 
fore common prudence obliged the Committee 
to prevent the ruin of the English by divesting 
Siraj of any power to do them mischief. 

3. Siraj was so universally hated by all 
sorts and degrees of men, the affection of his 
army was so alienated from him by his ill-usage 


A majlls of British military offlcars 

of the officers, that the Committee thought that 
a revolution might be attempted whether the 
English joined it or not. 

It is unnecessary to describe how this con¬ 
spiracy was being managed at Murshidabad. 
There was such ambition, greed, suspicion, 
fear, cowardice and treacheiy'on all sides that 
nobody eared to take a decisive step Yet it was 
being talked about everywhere. Historically, it 
would be true to say that the conspiracy ran its 
own course, and it was this quality of inchoate- 
noss which put a severe nervous strain on 
Clive This lasted down to the day of battle. 
In his anxious mood he was startled to learn 
in a letter from Watts written on Mav 14 and 
received by him at his camp near Chander- 
nagore that Omichund, who had so far been the 
trusted agent or intermediary of the English 
in dealing with the Nawab as well as other 
notables, was demanding a very large sunt of 
money as his share of the spoils of the con¬ 
spiracy if it succeeded. Watts informed Clive 
that Omichand wanted five per cent of all the 
Nawab’s treasures, and other large sums and 
concessions besides, from which his monetary 
gains from the conspiracy would amount to 
many millions. 'These and many other articles 
of the proposed treaty with Mir .Tatar,’ Watts 
wrote, ’m which his own ambition, cunning, 
and avaricious views were the ehiei motives’ 
8 he positively insisted on, and would not be pre¬ 


vailed upon to recede from one article. Mir Jafar 
had expressed his utter distrust and disgust of 
Omichand. Watts clearly saw that Omicnand’s 
inistence might ruin the plot and seems to have 
included an article in the treaty ensuring a 
large sum of money for him. 

The question as to whether Omichand 
employed any threats to levy this blackmail has 
been discussed. It was afterwards stated by 
Clive and others that he threatened to tell Siraj 
about the conspiracy and get Watts and others 
"murdered. As no threat is mentioned in the 
contemporary documents it has been held by 
certain historians that Omichand did not 
threaten. But it requires very little knowledge 
of human nature to understand that such de¬ 
mands are not made unless a man has a trump 
card. Watts, Clive and the Committee in Calcutta 
all thought that they were facing a dangerous 
man, and set that down in letters and other 
documents written at the time. 

Before describing their ac^iqn it is neces¬ 
sary, however, to say something about the 
antecedents of Omichand because he has been 
given quite an important place in the history 
of the British Empire in India. 

He was an immensely wealthy merchant 
who had lived in Calcutta for many years. It is 
generally believed that he was a Punjabi. He 
could not have been a Sikh, as some have 
regarded him. He was of the bania order, 




either a kliatri or an arora, and a Hindu. He 
was believed by the Calcutta Council to have 
played a very treacherous part in the capture 
of Calcutta by Shaj, and by some even to have 
been the instigator of the Black Hole. 

However that might be, after the recovery 
of Calcutta the Calcutta Council passed a formal 
resoluion, on January 19, 1757, saying that his 
conduct at the time of the siege of "Calcutta and 
afterwards, as well as commonly held opinion 
about him, allowed room for suspecting that he 
had been directly or indirectly concerned with 
the calamity for the English ; therefore the Com¬ 
mittee sequestered all his properties. Where 
he was at the time is not Known, but on 
January 28, Clive received the following letter 
from him. 

God be praised that Calcutta is again restored to its 
former splendour by your happy arrival. Most for¬ 
tunate is their lot who serve you, but how unhappy 
is mine who am secluded from your presence by my 
confinement, which you must be acquainted with, I 
hope that when I shall have the honour to be called 
to attend you I shall be able to find means to procure 
my liberty. At present I understand I lie under your 
displeasure by means of some evil persons who have 
mlsreported me to you. But I doubt not of being able 
to wipe off the stain. I have made it the subject of 
my constant devotion that God would bring back my 
masters Into the country. God had granted my prayers. 
How little f am deserving of blame will be evident 
when I appear before you, and then I shall have justice 
done me. A man who can wish 111 to those from 


The Peace Makers of India : a satire from the pages of the 
Political Register reflecting the growing unease about 
events in Bengal 

whom he receives his bread will bo branded with 
ignominy in the world. How can he hope for success 
or happiness ? God grant that I may got tree from my 
confinement, that I may throw myself at your leel and 
lay my whole conduct betore you, who will grant me 
justice, and then I shall be delivered from all rny 
misfortunes. 

It is enough to place this letter against his 
demands four and a half months later to get a 
fair idea of Omiehand’s character. It is noL 
known who had put him under confinement, or 
even whether he was actually under restraint. 
Afterwards it was said that he was in Siraj’s 
camp in his own garden in Calcutta on the night 
of February 4-5. But it. is certain that at the 
time of the treaty with Siraj, Clive wrote to him 
asking him to come and see him. He also assured 
Omichand : ‘No harm shall happen to you, and 
you shall be at liberty to return whenever you 
please in safety.’ 

He then became associated with the English, 
and accompanied Watts when he was going to 
Murshidabad with Siraj. When on February 19 
the Nawab complained about the aggressive 
designs of the English, Omichand played his 
part. He reassured the Nawab with a character¬ 
istic antic. As Watts reported to the Committee 
in Calcutta. 

Omichand then told the Nabob that ha had lived under 
the English protection these forty years, that he never 9 







knew thorn one# to brook toair agraamaat; to too 
troto of wMett Omtohomt took his oath by touching a 
DfObwin'B loot; and aaMtoat if a Ho could be provod 
In Cwptaort upon any ono, they worn aptt upon and 

Upon hearing this Siraj was very reassured. 

On reaching Murshidaoad, Omichand acted 
as an intermediary between the English and the 
Nawab and all otner dignitaries, and carried on 
negotiations, along with enriching himself at 
the expense of everybody, including the Nawab. 
He encouraged the English to attack Chander- 
nagore, assuring them they need fear no opposi¬ 
tion from Siraj. He hatched the plot to install 
Yai Lutf Khan as nawab because he thought 
this man would be a tool in his hands. When, 
theretore, Mir Jafar was decided upon at the 
instance of the Jagat Seths, Omichand became 
hostile. It was he who, by his intrigues with 
Rai Durlabh, caused the delay in securing Mir 
Jafar’s agreement to the terms of the English. 
Just before he made his final demand to Watts 
he had even secured Clive’s sympathy. On 
May o Clive wrote to Watts that ‘Omichand in 
consideration of his services should have all his 
losses made good by an express article in the 
tieaty.’ Watts, who then became distrustful, 
had ail along been sending glowing reports about 
the ability and usefulness of Omichand. But 
when Omichand was on the point of getting what 
lie had never deserved he overplayed his 
hands, as most crooks do. His intrigues after 
the treaty also confirmed the English in their 
10 distrust of him. 


It is certainly one of the great ironies of 
history that the treatment of Omichand became 
the most serious count in the later indictment 
and persecution of Clive, and also that the con¬ 
science of England, including that of the 
historians, ranged itself on the side of this man 
against Clive. For the present, however, Clive 
and the Calcutta Council decided to deal with 
him at once in the manner they thought he 
deserved. 

On getting the letter from Watts and the 
articles of the treaty with it, Clive immediately 
went down to Calcutta to discuss the matter 
with the Committee.. He made the suggestion 
that Omichand’s blackmail should be resisted 
and his cunning defeated by making two ver¬ 
sions of the treaty, one real and the other ficti¬ 
tious. Only the fictitious version was to contain 
the clause about remunerating Omichand and 
to be shown or given to him. The Committee 
discussed this question at a meeting on May 17, 
at which both Admiral Watson and Admiral 
Pocock were present They followed Clive’s 
suggestion, and decided that the article on the 
remuneration of Omichand should be totally 
left out, as his behaviour merited rather dis¬ 
grace and punishment than reward. 

They then considered how Omichand might 
be deceived to prevent discovery of the whole 
idea. They thought they ran that risk if they 
refused to comply with Omichand’s unreason¬ 
able demand for a reward; that it would be 
highly improper to ask Mir Jafar to agree to 
this remuneration for a person who could be of 
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no service in the intended revolution. At the 
•‘■■ante time they realized that it would be danget- 
ous to provoke a man of Omiehand's character 
by seeming to be indifferent to his interest and 
slighting his weight and influence. They thought 
this might prompt him to make a sacrifice of 
the English and ruin their affairs. 

So lhe\ deliberately set down their inten- 
tien to deceive Omichand in these words : 

For these reasons we think it will be necessary to 
form a double treaty, both to be signed by Mear 
Jaffeir and by us , in one of which the article in favour 
of Omichand is to be Inserted, in t ha other to be 
left out, and Meer Jaffeir is to be informed of that 
which we design to tibide by and esteem authentlck 
with our reasons for faking such a step. 

So it will lie scon that the whole Counc il 
took the decision to deceive Omichand. and at 
the meeting of the Council Admiral Watson was 
present, together with his second-in-command. 
The treaty was drawn un and was signed in the 
authentic version by Charles Watson, Roger 
Drake, Robert Clive, William Walls, .lame.; 
Tsillpatrick and Richard Belcher. In this version 
clause eight of the draft, treaty, stating ‘That 
Omichand shall receive the. sum of tw r enty lakhs 
of sicca rupees’, was omitted. 

Clive prepared the real and the fictitious 
treaties and sent them to the Council for signa¬ 
ture on May lfi. In the forwarding letter lie 
wrote : ‘The Admiral promised to do the same 
by the real one, but not the fictitious one ; if he 
makes any scruple send it without and we will 
sign it for him in such a manner that Omichand 


shall not discover it.’ The two versions of the 
treaty were formally signed on May 19, and m 
forwarding them to Watts Cave wrote on the 
same day: 

Bolti tna Admirals Watson and Pocock and Gentkmwn 
agree that Omichand was no greatest villain upon 
earth, and that ha now appears in the strongest tight 
what he was always suspected to tie, a villain in 
grain, however, to counterplot this scoundrel, and at 
the same time give him no room to suspect oor inten¬ 
tions, enclosed you will receive two forms of Agree¬ 
ment, the one real and to be strictly kept up to by us, 
the other fictitious; in short, this affair concluded, 
Omichand shall be treated as he deserves, this you 
will acquaint Meer Jaffeir with. 

He also gave the advice : 

Flatter Omichand greatly, tell him the Admiral, Com¬ 
mittee, and self are infinitely obliged to him for the 
pains he has taken to aggrandize the Company's 
affairs, and that his name will be greater in England 
than ever It was In India. II this can be brought to 
bear to give him no room for suspicion, we take off 
10 lacks from 30 demanded lor himself, and add 5 pet 
cent upon the whole sum received, which will turn out 
the same thing. 

Certainly, Omichand acquired a great name 
in England. Even after this he played fast and 
loose and delayed the final signing of Mir Jat.u, 
trying to get more from everybody. 

Clive never throughout his life felt any 
qualms about this transaction. Fifteen year.; 
later he declared before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee investigating all these affairs that ‘he 
made no secret of it; he thinks it warrantable in 
such a case and would do it again a hundred 
times’. This defiant statement would recall the 
equally defiant one from Napoleon about the 
shooting of the Due d’Enghien. 

There was delay of over two weeks before 
the treaty could be sworn to Mir Jafar. During 
this interval the nerves of everybody win* on 
edge, and almost everybody lost his tempoi 
There was jealousy between Watts and Soraf- 
ton, and Clive had to reassure- Watti by writ¬ 
ing : ‘1 desire that in this you will be persuaded 
that there is not the least, intent to take from 
you any part of the reputation of conducting 
this affair, Mr. Scrafton having orders to follow 
your instructions.’ Then on the very eve of 
getting the affair concluded Watts lug his 
patienie and wrote bitterly that all that he could 
hope from Mir Jafar and' others was that they 
would remain neutral, and then commented ; 

It we are successful Ihey wilt reap the benelit, if 
otherwise they will continue as they were without 
appearing to have been concerned wilh us ; if you 
think you are strong enough I am of opinion we had 
better depend on ourselves, and enter into no con¬ 
tract or have any connection with- such a set or 
shuffling, lying, spiritless wretches. 

Finally. Clive turned on poor Watt-?. On 
June 3 he wrote angrily to Walts ; ‘Surely, you 
are deceived by those you employ, or you have 
been deceiving me.’ In anothet letter w'ritien on 
the same day he observed : T find you have 
been duped throughout the whole ’ Watts firmly 11 




replied on June 8 : 'I have not been deceived 
and have more honour and generosity of temper 
than to deceive any man. 1 hope you will now 
be convinced that you have been too hasty in 
your suspicion of me. I wish Omichand’s 
Insinuations and addresses may not have pre¬ 
judiced me in your favour.’ In another letter 
he wrote : T have hot been duped as you must 
know by this time, and be convinced Omichanci 
has been the occasion of the delay/ 

Before this he had secured Mir Jafar’s 
signature and oath to the treaty. On June 5 
Olive wrote to Watts : ‘1 will not embark in 
any undertaking with such a set of cowardly 
rascals/ On the same day Watts wrote that Mir 
Jafar had signed the treaty, and he was going 
to get it sworn to. As the treaty had been sworn 
to, on the English side, on the Bible, Mir Jafar 
had to swear to it on the Quran. But it was 
extremely risky for Watts to visit Mir Jafar. 
So in the evening of June 5 he got into a cover¬ 
ed dooly (litter used for women) and saw Mir 
Jafar, who swore upon the Quran and the head 
of his son — an awful oath for Hindus and 
Muslims alike in India — 'to keep firm to the 
agreement made between him and the Com¬ 
pany’. On the next clay the treaty as signed and 
sworn to by Mir Jafar was sent to Clive, 

Some military plans were discussed. But as 
Watts wrote : 

Regarding the operations of war Meer Jaffeir can form 
no farther resolution at present than that it the Nabob 
took the field and Meer Jaffeir was in the van he would 
on your approach beat his drum, shew his colours* 
march off and join you to the right ; if placed in either 
of the wings he will then endeavour to secure the 
Nabob, if in the rear the same, which when perform¬ 
ed the signal will be a white flag , if the Nabob should 
keep the city he will then endeavour to seize him on 
our army's approach. 

Siraj’s behaviour during the last stage of 
the conspiracy only illustrated the truth of the 
saying, ‘Quern Jupiter vult perdera dementat 
pnus* (Jupiter first drives to madness the man 
whom he wishes to destroy). At first he would 
12 not give ear to the warnings that came to him* 


The Frenchman Sinfray (who was left at 
Ccssimbazar when Law left, and who at Plassey 
commanded the French gunners who alone 
really fought) obtained an interview with him 
-with great difficulty. After telling Siraj about 
the'conspiracy against him he asked the Nawab 
to arrest the conspirators. Siraj replied that it 
could not be and he was sure of the fidelity of 
those whom Sinfray was accusing. 

Others also advised Siraj to put Mir Jafar 
and his associates to death. But Siraj dared not. 
Though almost insane with suspicion and fear, 
he wavered. He dismissed Mir Jafar from his 
pest of commander-in-chief, but tried to get re¬ 
conciled with him afterwards. It was reported 
at the time that Siraj sent men to arrest Mir 
Jafar after the flight of Watts, but Mir Jafar’s 
men beat off Siraj’s men. Mir Jafar described 
what happened in a letter to his confident Mirza 
Omar Beg written on June 19 : 

Monday and Tuesday (June 13-14) it was In agitation 
to destroy me. The guns and fire arrows were all 
ready against me, and the people were In arms day 
and night. Mr. Watt’s news was known early on 
Monday. This startled the Nabot>; it thought It 
absolutely necessary I should be soothed ; he came 
to me himself. On Thursday eve (evening of June 15) 
the Hughly letter arrived that they were marched. I 
was to be with him. On three conditions I consented 
to it. One," that I would not enter into his service ; 
2ndly, I would not visit him ; lastly, I would not take 
post in the army I sent him word that if he agreed 
to these terms I was ready. As he wanted me he 
consented. 

But in order to ensure the safety of his 
family and himself Mir Jafar took a written 
guarantee from all the commanders of the army 
and artillery that if. they were victorious in the 
battle with the English they would see him and 
his family safe wherever he chose to go. He 
added that he had sent his answer to a letter 
from Clive ‘sewed up in slippers’. On the same 
dav he wrote to Clive that he was afraid to send 
him news. He also said that Clive’s letters came 
too openly to him, and advised him to be care¬ 
ful until the affair was publicly declared. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 





START YOUR 
OWN BEAUTY 
SALON 


This doesn't of course mean that you buy up a 
room and start your own treatment — far from 
it And it is always safer to have certain things 
like dyeing of hair and electrolysis done by a 
professional. All 1 mean is that every day, 
things seem to be becoming more and more 
expensive and a stage has come when some 
beauty treatments have to be done at home to 
save money. Taking your own nail polish and 
shampoo to the salon can save at least Rs. 2. 
It is a good idea on the first week of the month 
to have your eyebrow threaded, your hands 
and legs waxed and your manicure and pedi¬ 
cure done all at one go, so that you save on 
paying a hefty tip if you have them done one 
at a time, on different days. 

There are some other things that you can 
do at home. For a quick tone-up, boil a handful 
of fresh tulsi or pudina leaves in three glasses 
of water. Strain through a clean muslin cloth 
and slap on face and neck. If your face feels 
dirty, mix dried orange peel powder (dry peels 
m sun, then powder in a grinder) with channa 
atta and milk and rub on face and neck. Let 
it dry, then wash off with plenty of water. Oat¬ 
meal and honey with milk ; or oatmeal, milk 
and lime juice can be used in a similar fashion. 

A facial in a salon costs from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 30. Here is a home facial for dry skin, 
which costs less than half the salon price. Tie 
hair away from face firmly. Wrap around with 
towel so that only the face is seen. Wear a 
duster coat so that your movements are free 
and your neck is open. Boil a litre of water and 
let cool. Now apply a thick cream cleanser 
(Binella is good) all over face and neck. 
Always use the fingers of both hands in lightly 
applying cream on face in a rotating motion. 
Dip wads of cottonwool in the boiled, cooled 
water, wring free of water and wipe face dry 
with damp wads of cottonwool. Now take any 
good, rich cream (even milk top or cold cream 
will do; or even a mixture of egg yolk (no 
white !) and malai; or a mixture of honey, 
blanched and finely ground almonds and milk). 
Whip cream lightly with fingers till fluffy. 


Apply all over face and neck. 

Using a gentle rotating motion, work fingers 
all over forehead, temple, upper and lower 
cheek and chin. Now slap both cheeks upwards, 
moving towards outer cheeks. Similarly, gently 
stroke eyelids, go outwards. Now stroke down 
nose bridge and then down no.se lo mouth 
lines. Slap jaws and neck, all in upward motion. 
The idea is that the slapping is brisk but does 
not hurt. 

Wipe away all traces of cream with wads 
of damp cottonwool. Now soak cottonwool pads 
in a mild toner and apply over face and neck. 
This is also to dose pores. Now soak two wads 
of cottonwool in pure rose water, wring dry 
and place on eyelids. Lie down and relax for 
about 10 minutes. 

Apply a very thin film of moisturizer on 
face and neck. The way to do this is to put a 
drop of moisturizer on the face, neck, cheeks, 
chin and eyelids and blend in, after spreading 
all over face. Now touch your skin. Doesn’t it 
feel satiny all over ? 

A home facial for an oily :;kin : Wash face 
and neck with soap and water. Dry with towel. 
Now apply a cleansing lotion (not cream) 
(Anne French, Binella) over face and neck. 
Wipe dry with cottonwool as mentioned before. 
If you have whiteheads or blackheads, then 
work cleansing lotion into a lather and use a 
soft baby brush in a rotating motion all over, 
especially concentrating on chin, neck and 
other oily areas. This way, you can gently 
dislodge dirt from your open pores. Now follow 
the massaging treatment explained above for 
dry skin, but use a very light cream. Wipe dry 
with cottonwool. Now apply a clay mask (avail¬ 
able from a pharmacist) mixed with half a 
teaspoon of haldi and one teaspoon of powdered 
dry rose petals. Soak two wads of cottonwool 
in rose water and place over eyelids and relax 
for 10 minutes. Wipe mask dry by using damp 
wads of cottonwool. Lightly apply a ' little 
astringent. Does your face feel t'ingly and 
fresh ? It’s your home facial that’s done It. 
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“Well, I suppose she could have thrown it 
out of the window later. Or put it in the waste- 
paper basket, or even have washed it out in the 
bathroom and put it back in the medieine cup¬ 
board. There are several empty bottles there. 
I save them because they come in handy." 

"When'riid you last see Mrs. Franklin ?’’ 

"At ten-thirty. 1 settled her for the night. 
She had hot milk and she said she’d like an 
aspirin." 

“How was she then ?’’ 

The witness considered a minute. 

"Well, really, just as usual . No, I’d say 
she was perhaps just a bit overexcited.’’ 

“Not depressed ?" 

“Well, no, more strung-up, so to speak. But 
it it’s suicide you’re thinking of, it might make 
her that way. She might feel noble or exalted 
about it." 

“Do you consider she was a likely person 
to take her own life ?” 

There was a pause. Nurse Craven seemed 
to he struggling to make up her mind. 

“Well,” she said at last, “1 do and I don’t. 
1—yes, on the whole I do. She was very 
unbalanced." 

Sir William Bovd Carrington came next. 
He seemed .genuinely upset, bul gave his evi¬ 
dence clearly. 

He had played pirquet with the deceased 
on the night of her death. He had not noticed 
any signs of depression then, but in a conversa- 
14 lion some days previously, Mrs. Franklin had 


mentioned the subject of taking her owh life. 
She was a very unselfish woman, and deeply 
distressed at feeling that she was hampering 
her husband's career. She was devoted to her 
husband and very ambitious for him. - She was 
sometimes very' depressed about her own 
health. 

Judith was called, but had little to say. 

She knew nothing about the removal of the 
physostigmine from the laboratory. On the night 
of the tragedy Mrs. Franklin had seemed to her 
much as usual, though perhaps overexcited. 
She had never heard Mrs. Franklin mention 
suicide. 

The last witness was Hercule Poirot. His 
evidence was given with much emphasis and 
caused a considerable impression. He described 
a conversation he had had with Mrs. Franklin 
on the day previous to her decease. She had 
been very depressed, and had expressed several 
times a wish to be out of it all. She was worried 
about her health and had confided in him that 
she had fits of deep melancholy when life did 
not seem worth living. She said that sometimes 
she felt it would be wonderful to go to sleep 
and never wake up. 

His next reply caused an even greater 
sensation. 

“On the morning of June tenth you were 
sitting outside the laboratory door?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Franklin come out of the 
laboratory ?” 

"I did.” 

“Did she have anything in her hand ?” 

“She had a small bottle clasped in her right 
hand.” 

“You are quite sure of that ?" 

“Yes." 

“Did she show any confusion at seeing 
you ?” 

“She looked startled, that is all.” 

The coroner proceeded to his summing-up. 
They must make up their minds, he said, how 
the deceased came to her death. They would 
have no difficulty in assigning the cause of 
death, the medical evidence had told them that. 
Deceased was poisoned by physostigmine sul¬ 
phate. All they had to decide was whether she 
took it accidentally or by intent, or if it was 
administered to her by some other person. They 
had heard that deceased had fits of melancholy, 
that she was in poor health, and that while 
there was no organic disease, she was in a bad 
nervous condition. Mr. Hercule Poirot, a wit¬ 
ness whose name must carry weight had 
asserted positively that he had seen Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin come out of the laboratory with a small 
bottle in her hand and that she had seemed 
startled to see him. They might come to the 
conclusion that she had taken the poison from 
the laboratory with the intention of doing away 
with herself. She seemed to be suffering from 
an obsession (hat she was standing in her 
husband’s light and obstructing his career. It 
was only fair to Dr. Franklin to say that he 
seemed to have been a kind and affectionate 


husband, and that he had never expressed 
annoyance at her delicacy, or complained that 
she hindered his career. The idea seemed to 
be entirely her own. Women in a certain condi¬ 
tion of nervous collapse did get these persistent 
ideas. There was no evidence to show at what 
time, or in what vehicle the poison was taken. 
It was, perhaps, a little unusual that the bottle 
which originally contained the poison had not 
been found, but it was possible that, as Nurse 
Craven suggested, Mrs. Franklin had washed 
it and put it away in the bathroom cupboard 
from where she may have originally taken it. 
It was for the jury to make their own decision 

The verdict was arrived at after only a short 
delav. 

The jury found that Mrs, Franklin took her 
own life while temporarily of unsound mind. 

II 

Half an hour later I was in Poirot's room. 
He was looking very exhausted. Curtiss had 
put him to bed and was reviving him with a 
stimulant. 

T was dying to talk, but I had to contain 
myself until the valet had finished and left the 

room. 

Then I burst out: 

"Was that true, Poirot, what you said ? 
That you saw a bottle in Mrs. Franklin’s hand 
when idle came out of the laboratory ?” 

A very faint smile crept over Poirot’s 
bluish-tinged lips. He murmured. 

"Did not you see it, my friend ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

"But you might not have noticed, bein ?” 

"No, perhaps hot. I certainly can’t swear 
she didn’t have it.” I looked at him doubtfully. 
“The question is, are you speaking the truth ?" 

"Do you think I would lie, my friend ?” 

“I wouldn’t put it past you.” 

"Hastings, you shock and surprise me. 
Where is now your simple faith ?” 

"Well,” I conceded, “I don’t suppose you 
would really commit perjury.” 

Poirot said mildly : 

"It would not be perjurv. It was not on 
oath.” 

"Then it was a lie ?” 

Poirot waved his hand automatically. 

"What I have said, mon ami, is said. It is 
unnecessary to discuss it.” 

"I simply don’t understand you,” I cried. 

“What don’t you understand ?” 

"Your evidence’— all that about Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin’s having talked about committing suicide — 
about her being depressed.” 

“ Enfin, you heard her say such things 
yourself.” 

"Yes. But' it was only one of many moods. 
You didn’t make that clear.” 

"Perhaps I did not want to.” 

I stared at him. 

“You wanted the verdict to be suicide?” 

Poirot paused before replying. Then he 
said: 

"I think, Hastings, that you do not appre¬ 
ciate the gravity of the situation. Yes, if you 


like, I wanted the verdict to he suicide.., ” 
"But you don’t think—yourself—that she 
did commit suicide ?’’ 

Slowly Poirot shook his head. 

I said : 

"You think — that she was murdered 7” 

“Yes, Hastings, she was murdered.” 

"Then why try to hush it up - to have it 
labelled and put aside as suicide ? That stops 
all enquiry.” 

"Precisely.” 

“You want that ?” 

"Yes.” 

"But why ?” 

"Is it conceivable that you do not see” 
Never mind — let us not go into that You must 
take my word for it that it was murder — 
deliberate, preconceived murder. 1 told you, 
Hastings, that a crime would be committed 
here, and that it was unlikely we should be able 
to prevent it — for the killer is both ruthless 
and determined.” 

1 shivered. I said : 

"And what happens next ?’’ 

Poirot smiled. 

“The case Is solved labelled and put 
away as suicide. But you and I, Hastings, go 
on, working underground like moles. And, soon¬ 
er or later, we get X.” 

I said : 

“And supposing that—.meanwhile--some¬ 
one else is killed ?” 

Poirot shook his head. 

"I do not think so. Unless, that is, some¬ 
body saw something or knows something — but 
if so, surely, they would have come forward to 
say so....?’’ 



My memory is a little vague about the events 
of the days Immediately following the inquest 
on Mrs. Franklin. There was, of course, the 
funeral, which I may say was attended by a 
large number of the curious of Styles St. Mary r . 
It was on that occasion that I was addressed by 
an old woman with rheumy eyes and an un¬ 
pleasantly gloulish manner. 

She accosted me as we were filing out of 
the cemetery. 

“Remember you. sir. don’t T ?” 

"Well—er, possibly—” 

She went on, hardly listening to what I said 
“Twenty years ago and over. When the old 
lady died up at the Court That was the first 
murder we had to Styles. Won’t be the last, I 
say. Old Mrs. Inglethorp, her husband done her 
in, so we all said. Sure of it, he was.” She 
leered at me cunningly. "Maybe it’s the hus¬ 
band this time.” 




"What do you mean ?" I said sharply. 
"Didn’t you hear the verdict was suicide V" 
"That's what the coroner said. But he might 
be wrong, don’t you think?” She nudged me. 
"Doctors, they know how to do away with their 
wives. And she wasn’t much good to him 
seemingly.” 

1 turned on her angrily and she slunk 
away, murmuring she hadn’t meant anything, 
only it seemed odd-like, didn’t it, happening a 
second time ? “And it’s queer you snould be 
there both times, sir, isn't it now ?” 

For one fantastic moment i wondered it 
she suspected me of having really committed 
both crimes. It was most disturbing. It cer¬ 
tainly made me realize what a queer, haunting 
thing local suspicion is. 

And it was not, after all, so far wrong. For 
somebody had killed Mrs. Franklin. 

As 1 say, I remember very little of those 
days. Poirot’s health, for one thing, was giving 
me grave concern. Curtiss came to me with his 
wooden face slightly disturbed and reported tnat 
Poirot had had a somewhat alarming heart 
attack. 

"Seems to me, sir, he ought to see a doctor.” 

1 went posthaste to Poirot, who negatived 
the suggestion most vigorously. It was, I 
thought, a little unlike him. He had always 
been, in my opinion, extremely fussy about his 
health. Distrusting draughts, wrapping up his 
neck in silk and wool, showing a horror of 
getting his feet damp, and taking his tempera¬ 
ture and retiring to bed at the least suspicion 
of a chill — “for otherwise it may be for me a 
fluxion de poitrine !” In most little ailments, he 
had, 1 knew, always consulted a doctor 
immediately. 

Now, when he was really ill, the jiosition 
seemed reversed. 

Yet perhaps that was the real reason. 
Those other ailments had been trifling. Now, 
when he was indeed a sick man, he feared, per¬ 
haps, admitting the reality of his illness. He 
made light of it because he was afraid. 

He answered my protests with energy and 
bitterness. 

"Ah, but I have consulted doctors — not 
one, but many! I have been to Blank and to 
Dash (he named two specialists) and they do 
what ? — they send me to Egypt where immed¬ 
iately 1 am rendered much worse. I have 
been, too, to R.” 

R. was, I knew, a heart specialist. 1 asked 
quickly ■ 

"What did he say ?” 

Poirot gave me a sudden quick sidelong 
glance — and my heart gave a sudden agonized 
leap. 

He said quietjy : 

“He has done for me all that can be done. 1 
have mv treatments, my remedies, all close at 
hand. Beyond that — there is nothing. So you 
see, Hastings, to call in more doctors would be 
of no avail. The machine, won ami, wears out. 
One cannot, alas, install the new engine and 
16 continue to run as before like a motor car.” 


"But look here, Poirot, surely there’s some¬ 
thing. Curtiss—” 

Poirot said sharply : "Curtiss ?” 

"Yes. he came to me. He was worried — 
You had an attack—” 

Poirot nodded gently. 

“Yes, yes. They are, sometimes, these 
attacks, painful to witness. Curtiss. I think, is 
not used to these attacks of the heart.” 

“Won’t you really see a doctor ?” 

“It is of no avail, my friend. ” 

He spoke very gently but with finality. And 
again my heart felt a painful constriction. 
Poirot smiled at me. He said : 

“This. Hastings, will be my last case. It will 
be, too. my most interesting case — and my 
most interesting criminal. For in X we have a 
technique superb, magnificent — that arouses 
admiration in spite of oneself. So far, mon cher, 
this X has operated with so much ability that, 
he has defeated me — Hercuie Poirot! He has 
developed the attack to which I can find no 
answer.” 

"if you had your health—” I began 
soothingly. 

But apparently that was not the right 
thing to say. Hercuie Poirot immediately flew 
into a rage. 

"Ah ! Have I got to tell you thirty-six times, 
and then again thirty-six, that there is no need 
of physical effort ? One needs only — to think.” 

“Well—of course—yes, you can do that all 
right.” 

“All right ? I can do it superlatively. My 
limbs they are paralyzed, my heart it plays me 
the tricks, but my brain, Hastings — my brain 
it functions without impairment of any kind. 
It is still of the first excellence, my brain.” 

“That” I said soothingly, “is splendid.” 

But as I went slowly downstairs, I thought 
to myself that Poirot’s brain was not getting on 
with things as fast as it might do. First the 
narrow escape of Mrs. Luttrel) and now the 
death of Mrs. Franklin. And what were we 
doing about it ? Practically nothing. 

II 

It was the following day that Poirot said 
to me: 

“You suggested, Hastings, that l should see 
a doctor.” 

“Yes,” I said eagerly. “I’d feel much 
happier if you would.” 

"Eh bien, I will consent. I will see Frank¬ 
lin.’ 

“Franklin ?” I looked doubtful. 

“Well, he is a doctor, is he not?” 

“Yes, but — his main line is research, is it 
not ?” 

“Undoubtedly. He would not succeed, 3 
fancy, as a general practitioner. He has not 
sufficiently what you call the ‘side of the bed 
mariner.’ But he has the qualifications. In fact 
1 should say that, as the films say, ‘he knows 
his stuff better than most’.” 

I was still not entirely satisfied. Although 
I did not doubt Franklin’s ability, he had 
always struck me as a man who was iihpatienl 



of and uninterested in human ailments. Possibly 
an admirable attitude for research work, but 
not so good for any sick persons he might 
attend. 

However, for Poirot to go so far was a con¬ 
cession, and as Poirot had no local medical 
attendant, Franklin readily agreed to take a 
look at him. But he explained that if regular 
medical attendance was needed, a local practi¬ 
tioner must be called in. He could not attend 
the case. 

Franklin spent a long time with him. 

• When he came out finally, I was waiting 
for him. I drew him into my room and shut the 
door. 

"Well ?” I demanded anxiously. 

Franklin said thoughtfully : 

“He’s a very remarkable man." 

“Oh ! That, yes—" 1 brushed aside this self- 
evident fact. "But his health ?” 

“Oh ? His health ?” Franklin seemed quite 
surprised — as though I had mentioned some¬ 
thing of no importance at all. “Oh! His 
health’s rotten, of course.” 

ft was not, I felt, at all a professional way 
of putting it. And yet f had heard — from 
Judith — that Franklin had been one of the 
most brilliant students of his time. 

“How bad is he ?” I demanded anxiously. 

He shot me a look. 

“D’you want to know ?” 

"Of course." 

What did the fool think ? 

He almost immediately told me * 

“Most people," he said, “don’t want to 
know. They want soothing .-v.vrap. They want 
hope. They want reassurance ladled out in drib¬ 
lets. And of course, amazing recoveries do 
occur But they won’t in Poirot’s case.” 

“Do you mean—” Again that cold hand 
closed round my heart. 

Franklin nodded. 

“Oh yes, he’s for it, all right. And pretty 
soon, I should say. I shouldn’t tell you so if he 
hadn't authorized me to do so.” 

“Then—he knows.” 

Franklin said : 

"He knows, all right. That heart of hfs 
may go out—phut—any moment. One can t say, 
of course, exactly when." 

He paused, then he said slowly : 

“From what he says, 1 gather he’s worry¬ 
ing about getting something finished, some¬ 
thing that — as he puts it — he’s undertaken. 
D’you know about that?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I know.” 

Franklin shot me an interested glance. 

“He wants to be sure of finishing off the 

job." 

“I see.” 

I wondered if John Franklin had any idea 
of what that job was! 

He said slowly : 

“I hope he’ll manage it. From what he said, 
i means a lot to him.” He paused and added : 
(e’s got a methodical mind.” 

i asked anxiously : 


"Isn’t there something that can be done — 
something in the way of treatment—” 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing doing. He’s got ampoules of amyl 
nitrite to use when he feels an attack is corning 
on.” 

Then he said a rather curious thing. 

“Got a very great, respect for human life, 
hasn’t he ?" 

“Yes—I suppose he has ” 

How often had I not 'heard Poirot sav : “I 
do not approve of murder ” That understate¬ 
ment, made so primly, had always tickled my 
fancy. 

Franklin was going on . 

“That’s the difference between us, l 
haven’t... !” 

I looked at him curiously He inclined bis 
head with a faint smile. 

“Quite true,” he said, “Since death comes 
anyway, what docs it matter if it comes early 
or late? There’s so little difference” 

“Then what on earth made you become a 
doctor if you feel like that ?” I demanded with 
some indignation 

“Oh. my dear fellow doctoring isn’t just 
a matter of dodging the ultimate end -- it’s a 
lot more — it's improving hvhm. If a healthy 
man dies, it doesn’t matter — much If an 
imbecile—a cretin—dies, it's ,j good tiling • — 
but if by the discovery of administering the 
correct gland you turn vom cretin into a 
healthy, normal individual by eoneetmg his 
thyroid deficiency that, to my mind, matters a 
good deal.” 

1 looked at him with more interest, r stilt 
felt that it would not be Dr. Franklin I should 
call in if 1 had the influenza, but 1 had to pay- 
tribute to a kind of white-hot sincerity and a 
very real force m the man. 1 had noticed a 
change in him since his wife's death Tie had 
displayed few of the conventional signs of 
mourning. On the contrary hr seemed more 
alive, less absent-minded, and full of a new 
energy and fire. 

He said abruptly, breaking into my 
thoughts : 

“You and Judith aren’t much alike, me 
you ?” 

“No, I suppose we’re not.” 

“Is she like her mother ?” 

T reflected, then slowly shook my head. 

"Not really. My wife was a merry, laugh¬ 
ing creature. She wouldn’t take anything 
seriously — and tried to make me the same, 
without much success. I'm afraid ” 

He smiled faintly. 

“No, you’re rather the heavy father aren’t 
\ou ? So Judith says. Judith doesn’t laugli 
much — serious young woman. Too much work, 

T expect. My fault.” 

He went into a brown study. T said con¬ 
ventionally : 

“Your work must be very interesting.” 

“Eh ?” 

“I said your work must lie interesting.” 

"Only to about half a dozen people. To 17 
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IN THE SEQUENCE below. South is playing 
a normal Two Club system. As West, what 
is your opening lead? 


SOUTH NORTH 

2 * 24 

4NT 5+ 

6^ No 


West holds 4*A632 <^2 0X874 +AJ93 


Good players usually manage to avoid the 
humiliation of having an ace ruffed Here 
South's trumps are surely solid arid the 
safest lead is the 2 of hearts 


♦KQ8M 
^ 109 6 
O 106 
4K10 5 

♦A 63 2 

N 

0K874 W E 

4AJ9 3 S 

South wins with dummy's 10, East playing 
the 9, and continues with the 10 of dia¬ 
monds, which runs to the King. What do 
you play now? 

Again you should exit passively, this time 
with a diamond. South seems to have eight 
hearts, so if he has a club or a spade loser 
he will be stuck with it, as he can have no 
more than four diamonds A likely hand is: 
VAK-CKFx-x-x-x, OA-Q-J-x and a single- 
ton If you lead the wrong ace at any point, 
the contract will be made. 

Many players would go wrong in the next 
hand 


♦KO 

?/AK63 


CA973 

#086 


4 A 8 5 
VJ92 
0KO 106 
410 9 4 


N 

W E 

S 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


1NT 

No 

No 

24 

No 

34 

No 

44 

No 

No 



West plays off three rounds of hearts and 
South wins with the Queen. South leads the 
Jack of spades to the Ace and a spade back. 
East following. When you win the second 
spade, there is only one safe exit. 

A low diamond will leave South with no 
more than nine tricks: five trumps, a heart, 
a diamond and 4 a~K. Anything else will be 
fatal if South has this hand. 4j-10~9~x-x~x 
VQ- 10-x Q- 4AKJx 



MARIA CALLAS as Tosca (above). Joan 
Sutherland as Mane in ‘La Fiile du Regi¬ 
ment’, and Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde are 
among 15 opera stars portrayed in a aeries 
being issued in Nicaragua, the male stars 
include f#aruso, Chaliapin and Tito Gobbi. 
Beside each portrait are a few bars from the 
opera in which the singer is featured. As 
well as the 15 individual stamps there is a 
miniature sheet showing an interior view of 
Covent Garden and the three singers who 
topped the poll; Caruso. Chaliapin and 


everybody else it’s darned dull — and they’re 
probably right. Anyway” — he flung his head 
back, his shoulders squared themselves, he 
suddenly looked what he was, a powerful and 
virile man — “I’ve got my chance now ! God, I 
could shout aloud. The Minister’ Institute 
people let me know today. The job’s still open 
and I’ve got it. 1 start in ten days’ time.” 

“For Africa ?’’ 

“Yes. It’s grand.’’ 

“So soon.” I felt slightly shocked. 

He stared at me. 

“What do you mean— soon? Oh.” His 
brow cleared. “You mean after Barbara’s death ? 
Why on earth not ? 1 t’s ho good pretending, is 
it, that her death wasn’t the greatest relief 
to me ?” 

He seemed amused by the expression on 
my face. 

“I’ve not time, I’m afraid, for conventional 
attitudes. I fell in love with Barbara — she 
was a very pretty girl — married her and fell 
out of love with her again in about a year. 1 
don’t think it lasted even as long as that with, 
her. I was a disappointment to her, of course. 
She thought she could influence me. She 
couldn’t. I’m a selfish, pigheaded sort of brute, 
and J do what I want to do.” 

“But you did refuse this job in Africa on 
her account,” I reminded him. 

“Yes. That was purely financial, though. I’d 
undertaken to support Barbara in the way of 
life she was accustomed to. If I’d gone, it would 
have meant leaving tier very short. But now” 
—he smiled a completely frank boyish smile— 
“it’s turned out amazingly lucky for me.” 

I was revolted. It is true, I suppose, that 
many men whose wives die are not precisely 
heartbroken and everyone more or less knows 
the fact. But this was so blatant. 

He saw my face, but did not seem put out. 

“Truth," he said, “is seldom appreciated. 
And yet it saves a lot of time and a lot of in¬ 
accurate speech.” 

I said sharply: 

“And it doesn’t worry you at all that your 
wife committed suicide ?” 

He said thoughtfully : 

“I don’t really believe she did commit sui¬ 
cide. Most unlikely—” 

“But then, what do you think happened ?” 

He caught me up. 

“1 don’t know. 1 don’t think 1 •— want to 
know. Understand ?” 

I stared at him. His eyes were hard and 

cold. 

He said again: 

“l don’t want to know. I’m not—interested. 

See ?” 

I didn’t see — but I didn’t like it. 

Ill 

I don’t know when it was that I noticed 
that Stephen Norton had something on his 
mind. He had been very silent after the inquest, 
and after that and the funeral were over, he 
still walked about, his eyes on the ground and 
his forehead puckered. He had a habit of run- 



rung his hands through his short grey hair 
until it stuck up on end like Strumel Peter. It 
was comical but quite unconscious and denoted 
some perplexity of his mind. He returned 
absent-minded answers when you spoke.to him, 
and it did at last dawn upon me that he was 
definitely worried about something. I asked 
him tentatively if he had had bad news of any 
kind, which he promptly negatived. That closed 
the subject for the time being. 

But a little later he seemed to be trying to 
get an opinion from me on some matter in a 
clumsy, roundabout way. 

Stammering a little, as he always did when 
he was serious about a thing, he embarked on 
an involved story centering on a point of ethics. 

“You know. Hastings, it should be awfully 
simple to say when a thing's right or wrong ■— 
but really, when it comes to it. it isn’t quite 
such plain sailing. I mean one may come across 
something — the kind of thing, you see, that 
isn’t meant for you — it’s all a kind of accident, 
and it’s the soft of thing you couldn’t take 
advantage of, and vet it might he most fright¬ 
fully important. Do vou see what I mean?” 

"Not very well. I’m afraid,” T confessed. 

Norton’s brow furrowed again. He ran his 
hands up through his hair again so that it stood 
upright in its usual comical manner. 

"It’s so hard to explain. What I mean Is, 
suppose you just happened to see something in 
a private letter — one opened by mistake, that 
sort of thing — a letter meant for someone else 
and you began reading it because you thought 
it was written to you and so you actually read 
something you weren’t meant to before you 
realized. That could happen, you know.” 

“Oh yes, of course it could.” 

“Well, I mean, what would one do?” 

“Well—” I gave my mind to the problem. 
“1 suppose you’d go to the person and say : 
‘I’m awfully sorry, but I opened this by mis¬ 
take’.” 

Norton sighed. He said it wasn’t quite so 
simple as that. 

“You see — you might have read some¬ 
thing rather embarrassing, Hastings.” 

“That would embarrass the other person, 
you mean ? I suppose you’d have to pretend you 
hadn’t actually read anything —- that you’d dis¬ 
covered your mistake in time.” 

"Yes.” Norton said it after a moment’s 
pause, and he did not seem to feel that he had 
yet arrived at a satisfactory solution. 

He said rather wistfully : 

“I wish I did know what I ought to do. ’ 

I sairf that I couldn’t see that there was 
anything else he could do. 

Norton said, fhe perplexed frown stul on nis 

forehead : 

"You see, Hastings, there’s rather more to 
it than that. Supposing that what you read was 

_well, rather important to someone else again, 

I mean.” 

I lost patience. 

to bo continued 


never cbse 



1 The world of eastern India comes to 
f town. Under a roof studded with 
bamboo hats from Assam. And colourful 
patterns in traditional bamboo murals 
on the walls. 

Grab a mouthful of crisp, scrunchy snacks 
or mini-meals. Or linger over a choice 
of hot or cold pick-me-ups. Just sit down 
and be yourself. Or share the moment 
with someone. 

You pick the time. Anytime. We're there 
round-the-clock. 


Airport Hotel 

In. .ft n..r»n 


*Dum Dum, Calcutta 700052 
Phone 575111 



She designs, she models, she organises fashion shows. She is Pallavi Singh. Very 
much in show biz., she is now appearing in “Pap» Devta” and "Nehle pe Dehla*’ which 

S are awaiting release. Quite accomplished in several arts, Pallavi is now learning Persian. 
Hoping to go to Paris soon, she wants to join a famous fashion house either as an 
understudy to a designer or as a model. With an alert mind like hers, she’s going places. 
Anything and everything interests her and that's her ‘jole de vivre’ is all about. She 
JC confides: "what I want is something that makes me tick... .something satisfying. Anti I 
find that in creativity," She stresses a lot on personality and individual identity and not 
mm so much on ostentatious living or grooming. 

Unusuaf styles may make you the centre of an evening but that's just a front for a 
JLm mysterious personality, she says. Her designs for occasions : 

Yellow printed cross cuts, forming a short short top. 

3 An evening gown with side cuts at waist to outline the curve. Silver trimming along 
the cuts adds glamour. 

Panelled maxi-skirt is glorified by a short top with a Filipino sleeve-style. 

The fabric has a fabulous fall for a swishing swirl 
plx : taiyab badshah 
SB text: lalita uttamsingh 








khaasbaat 



* 

*< 



There are typos and types 
of inuhurats. Those that are 
just "naam ke vans tv.” mean¬ 
ing, not to he taken too 
seriously, lake the one whieh 
was to he held for Debesh 
Chosh’s film, sUirnng Ami- 
tnbh Bachhan and Rakhee. 
Weil, a muhurat is suppos¬ 
ed to he an auspicious time 
to begin a project; in the 
case of this film, 0.30 in the 
morning, on Christmas Day. 
The director, Ilrishikesh 
Mukerji. sat alone on the 
sets, waiting for his lead- 
playe;s to arrive. Rakhee 
arrived on the dot of time 
22 promised by her — at 0, and 


they both sat waiting for the 
hero to come. He couldn’t 
make it by the muhurat 
lime, and Rakhee couldn’t 
wait longer. So taking 
Hrishida’s permission she 
left, as she had some urgent 
legal business to attend to. 
Much much later, the muhu- 
rat was performed, after 
Am it eame and the inaugur¬ 
al shot w r as taken. But then 
what was the point of 
having a muhurat? 

Then there was, on tlm 
reverse, one of the most 
largely attended muhurats 
and on the dot of time, foi 
the multi-cast bonanza film. 
“Majnoon”. The narrow road 
that led to the studio was 
packed with slow-moving 
cars, directed by policemen. 
On the actual set there was 
marvellous discipline. Of 
course, there was such a 
crowd, that some film people 
like Rajendra Kumar and 
others who came a little 
late, had to stand aside to 
allow the onlookers to re¬ 
turn, and wait for the pass¬ 
ageway to clear to greet 
the lead players, Rajesh 
Khanna, Rakhee and Raj 
Kapoor and Parveen Babi 
and Simple Kapadia. This 
muhurat was unique in many 
wavs. One, considering that 
a whole host of big stars, 
directed by veteran Kamal 
Amrohi, had come together 
under one project, the 
muhurat was performed on 
the dot of time. Two, it was 
the longest, inaugural shot, 
of two-and-a-halr" minutes, 
while a breathless mob of 
people watched in apprecia¬ 
tive silence. And it was per¬ 
haps the costliest muhurat 
set, ever put up. Made m 
white plaster of Paris, it 
was a fantasy-like hill, peak¬ 
ing to a tall huge candle. 
Rakhee emerged from it, 
like a candle-flame and stood 
over the collapsing figure 
of Majnu played by Rajesh 
Khanna. Raj Kapoor also 
featured in the shot,, as a 
musician. And finally, it was 
perhaps the only film, whose 
camera was switched on by 
a baby — Rajesh’-Dimple s 
two-year-old. Twinkle 


Khanna helped by Shakti 
Samanta. 

Raakesh Roshan is in better 
spirits than he was lately. 
Reason ? He has learnt to 
accept the fact that he has 
to settle for juct character- 
roles. There was a time 
when he was refusing side- 
roles. For more than a year 
did this happen, then grad¬ 
ually, producers began to 
stop going to him totally. 
Pa-in-law J. Om Prakash 
found out a way to revive 
Rakesh’s name in the minds 
of producers — he gave him 
a parallel role in his own 
production “Aakraman" 
with Sanjeev Kumar and that 
slowiy brought Rakesh into 
a more comp romising condi¬ 
tion. So now, ivakesh Roshan, 
from the hero who couldn’t 
make it, and the producer- 
he-wanted-to-become, has 
finally settled for secondary 
roles. And gladly, he is 
doing well at it. Every film¬ 
maker who wants a good- 
looking, not-so-expensive 
actor, is now going to him. 

On Christmas eve a party 
was held by Yash Chopra 
for “Kabhi Kabhie” — a 
publicity-do, for the Press 
and the unit with HMV in 
conjunction. Though there 
was no champagne-popping 
or the traditional cheering 
at, midnight, there was a 
distribution of “Kabhi 
Kabhie” thermos flasks and 
calendars and LP records. 
And after the invitees had 
left, a small group headed 
by Yash and wife Pam, 
Amitabh and Jaya, and 
others, very close unit folk, 
sat and wined and chatted 
and chummed it up till five 
in the morning. Which was 
the reason why Amit 
couldn’t make it to the 
muhurat of Debesh's film, on 
time. 

And here’s the last one on 
muhurats. Shakti pooh- 
poohed the idea of muhurats. 
He said to someone that he 
didn’t believe in them — “I 
get straight to work, parties 
come later on!” 



He is a quiet operator. And a very smart one at. 
that. Ever since he graduated in the Acting 
Course from the Poona Film institute in 1971, 
Vijay Arora has quietly achieved quite a number 
of things. 

He passed out from the Institute with the 
price tag of a Gold Medal attached to him. And 
did this help him initially to bag any acting 
assignments ? 

“The Gold Medal only sounds big. 1 don't 
think it has helped me in'any way. But it did 
help the industry people to spot me, to take 
note of me. For an Institute graduate it makes 
no difference. Once he proves his mettle he is 
noticed, otherwise you just don't exist for them. 
And for being noticed, you need a film. And 
for wangling an acting assignment you need not 
necessarily be from any Institute Actually, 
once he emerges from the Film Institute, what 
a graduate faces is a paradox. So winning this 
Gold Medal might have helped me indirectly.'' 

Being a Film Institute graduate helps. 
Vijav A»oru himself is an example Before join¬ 
ing the Film Institute, Vijay knocked at many 
doors. He had met many producers. But none 
gave him a chance. Once he came out of the 
Institute, the industry was ready to welcome 
him “1 found a positive reaction among the 
industry people,’’ says Vijay Win “At least, 
theic was no reluctance on th«'ir pan to try me 
m a r ole ’’ 

For Vijay, the initial offer came his way 
much before he joined the Film Instimte The 
offer came from B. R Ishara ll wa.> the time 
when 1 had made up my mmd to join the Fiim 
Institute. By that time 1 had learnt that at 
least some elementary training was necessarv 
to become an actor, if you aie -erious alKr.it if 
And 1 have learnt from expei lenee that it helps 
you in a way. At least it prepares you far that 
mood which is very essential when you iaco the 
camera It instils confidence m you ” 

While Vijay was making picparations to go 
and join the Film Institute he was visiting 
some friends in one of the city labora¬ 
tories “Someone called me from behind. [ 
turned back and paused for a while The man 
had a whiskered face. He ga/ed intently at my 
face. He wanted me to walk a lew steps. Which 
I did, scornfully albeit. This man had a way of 
looking at you and arresting your attention. I 
imagined myself in the same plight as the poot. 
reluctant Wedding Guest helplessly trying to 
break away from the spell cast on mm by the 
bright-eyed Mariner. His look had cast a spoil 
on me. Then he said, “You arc acting in my 
next film. You’ve got one full year to ponder 
over. Here’s my address’.” 

And the bearded man walked away with 
hurried steps. He was none other than B. R. 
Ishara who was then making his first film, 
‘Chetna’. 

Vijay completed his course, met Ishara who 
remembered the brief encounter they had. 
‘Zaroorat’ was the result. Vijay had Rcena Roy, 
an alumna of the same Institute as his leading 
lady. The film gave a tremendous fillip to the 


acting careers of both "So 1 was discovered 
much before the ‘Gold Medal thing’ hupjvoncd to 
me,’ said Vijav as though he were still trying 
to substantiate the point we started with. 

Ishara’s /amoral' also helped its artistes to 
steal the limelight in a big way, For instance, 
its heroine Reena Roy as well as her role was 
the favourite topic ot discussion in film circles 
those days. She was described as the new Sex 
Symbol of the Hindi screen Vijay's career too 
got a stimulus, lie was' noticed and approached 
by producers. The film was (airly successful at 
Hie box-office. 

“The film’s box-office fate did metier to me. 
11 I had a flop to begin with, 1 would lias-,- stuck 
nglH. there After this film 1 have survived many 
a box-office disaster. If 1 could survive them it's 
only because ‘Zarooiat’ was a box-off no success ” 
After Zaroorat Vijav had a crop ot flops 
Sabse Bada Sukh, made by llrisinkesh 
Mukheriee turned mil to be Vijav's Snbsc Bada 
Bukh". In the film which made histmy a-, a 
flop at, the box-office, Vijay played a 'ullage 
bfimpkin who conics io Bombay m qucit of sex 
(Perhaps the chaiacu-y knew taut hm- Uu-y 
made such stuff as ‘Gupt Cyan,’ 'Kanm Sha-dra ’ 
'Slice }fiirush.' etc i Olliei Idm.s that top 
Vijay’s list of flops arc, TUikhi ,mr Hatiika'h.' 
(with Asha Parckh), ‘Mere Bhaiya’ (vilh 
ixazima), ‘Pliegun' iwitli Javai as ,d.,o ‘Kk 
Mm'ifu Aa,isman' and 'Iiisaf 

Though he could -lurvivf thc-c motion 
pKture disasters, hi.; c.ucei suffen-d a mmor 
sHback. It was al this juncture tha> ‘Vadon Ki 
Iku'aat’ was released The film tinned mil to be 
a super hil Rajcsh Khanm, came up wuli his 
Kof, around ihi- lime with Vijay Aioiu in an 
impressive guest role These two' films complcle,i 
a rejuvenating process tor Vi|iv Arora who is 
cm rentIv acting m more than iiajf a dozen films 
They are: \Matak' l wild Moushuun -■ directed 
by Basil Bhaltai liarva i. ‘Bushinam Yu.-m Ki’ 
(Rita Bhaduri and \ i»oul Mebra .. dim-led by 
Kailash), ‘Anand M.ihaJ’ (-.vith Sarika --- 
directed by Bast, BhaRacharva), ‘Aag Ke 
Phool’ (wilh Tamarma -- diiected hv Object 
Bugge). ‘Akhada’ (wilii Sarika - - directed by 
Basu Bhattacharya). 

He appears in a guest role in ‘Baku’ direef- 
ed by Basu Bhattacharya whom he considers 
one of our most brilliant, film-makers. His 
Tadambari’ opposite Shahana Azmi, has just 
been released. 

Though Vijav has acted in nearly a dozen 
films so far, he feels that he lias not done much 
acting yet. “I have vet to do a lot. of acting i 
have just started it What I have learnt at the 
Institute is something very elementary I have 
learnt much acting front veterans like Dada 
Moni, Waheeda Rehman and .lava Merely 
watching them act. you learn a lot.” 

Things have been not very difficult for 
Vijay. He has made his presence felt.. It has not 
teen smooth sailing either. Like he says : “1 
am surviving in the industry — without any 
godfather or godmother.” 

— V. VENUGOPAL. 23 
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A quiet operator 

























week 



ARIES (March 21 — April 20) There will be 
happy events at home, increase in social 
status and gam in business. In service, an 
old man will come forward to help you. 
Professionals, recognition for you. Executives, a tat pay packet 
will give you a surprise. Ladies, this week will be marked 
by family happiness Girls, keep an eye on your health. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) This week 
you will find happiness in youi dealings with 
the opposite sex. in service, better status 
indicated Businessmen, you may have to 
take risks in your newly-started ventures. Industrialists, labour 
trouble for you. Professionals, you may not be able to cope 
with the price rise. Ladies, a good change for you. Girls, an 
encouraging letter for you 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is a week 
when you will be busy with clearing your 
desk Much ui your lime will be devoted to 
professional woik Businessmen, this is not 
the time foi dreaming. Executives, mmoi labour problems may 
irnijfe you Ladies, your personal problems need to be sorted 
now. Girls, some of youi relatives may act against your 
interest 






CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This is the 
time to apply vour strong common sense t& 
solve youi personal problems. Health may 
not nun well lake care when travelling by 
bus or iram. In service, some favourable changes indicated. 
Businessmen, improvement m your financial condition is 
assured Ladies, some romantic development will keep you 
cheerful Girls, tact may lead you to success. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Good news for 
jWBHE you Your wife will bring good news tor the 
family members This is an unusually good 
time for love and romance. In service, you 
are likely to be made responsible for certain laoses, Business¬ 
men, prices of commodities may go up. Industrialists, labour 
problems should not be allowed to linger. Ladies, avoid 
arguments. 


VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A 

great change ahead. If you are in a PR job 
or m a newspaper or in advertising you are 
likely to attain a belter financial position. 
Professionals, your desires will be fulfilled. Businessmen, tax 
problem for you. Industrialists, you may face difficulties in 
marketing your goods Ladies and girls, after an initial dis¬ 
appointment success is assured 
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LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Your 
health may cause a minor trouble. In ser¬ 
vice, your seniors may stand in the way ©r* 
your prosperity Businessmen, this is a week 
of variable fortune. Professionals, social activities will demand 
much of your attention. Executives, financial strain for you. 
Ladies, you may have to cut your budget for social commit¬ 
ments. Girls, marriage proposal may materialise. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
You may have to face an awkward situation 
ai work A pal from your superior may 
embarrass you Ex ecu hves. travel and stren¬ 
uous work for you Businessmen, money is likely to be shy 
tor your expansion work Industrialists, personnel problems 
may land you in trouble. Ladies, appreciation from friends 
indicated Girls, your friends may misguide you 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
You me now entering a new era m your 
life Changes may be experienced in every 
sphere of your life Businessmen, the price 
spurt may not give you g^od dividends Industrialists, differ¬ 
ence of opinion wdh partners indicated Ladies, you may have 
to shift 5o a new residence or to a new environment. Girls, 
think twice before you make any commitment on Saturday. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Control your emotions this week — you will 
have ligh* as well heavy moments Are 
you plamung a travel 7 It is going to 
materialise Executives, you will achieve many good things 
this week Businessmen secret ennidy dicated Industrialists, 
scarcity of raw materials will keep you worried. Girts, seniors 
will prove helpful. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

Are you in an administrative job ? If so, a 
Irying time for you. Professionals, a week of 
mixed results. Businessmen, certain knotty 
problems will keep you busy throughout the week. Musicians* 
moving to a new house will bring you good luck. Ladles, 
heavy work load for you. Girls, this week is not at all favour¬ 
able for taking any important decision. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Increase 
In your income is assured. Give up the idea 
of acquiring landed property this week. In 
service, associates may not be very hetp- 
ful Professionals, take advantage of favourable opportunities. 
Businessmen, you may find more resources for development 
work. Ladies, worries for your children indicated. Girls, this 
week will give you success. 


next/undoq 


Winter sports 
at Gulmarg 

Non-skiers will never understand why 
one rises at dawn to get ready to stand in 
a slow-moving lift line to go up a few 
hundred metres, only to careen down the 
snow-slope in a few minutes. But they 
wouldn’t; for skiing is not a sport for 
bystanders. But it’s tremendous fun, savs 
Tirthankar Mukherjee, who practised the 
hot sport last January on the cool slopes 
at Gulmarg, India’s only centre for winter 
sports. Gulmarg is only developing, but 
it may grow real big. 








EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 163: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Coarse muslin backed carpet, cheering (6) 

6 Source of beef — love tucking into joint (6) 

10 Old witches, horrid crones in orrid dens (10) 

11 Horse which, if backed, would get to be touching 
drey? (6) 

12 Religious fellow, enthralled by what may be perfect? (6) 

14 Recidivist errs badly, getting in ropy plea (8) 

15 E g Salome— not so? Certainly _(4) 

17 So moderation’s needed where modern 
Salomes perform (4) 

19 Cause of blistering: ft can get confused with rash (9) 

21 One gets to stop love with sweetheart if one's inhibited 
by it (9) 

24 Having retired one gets to do some gardening (4) 

25 It s hard to make a clam do this in extracting a pearl (4) 

28 Old Welsh captain gets respiratory disease— one of the 
Gwyns recalled (8) 

29 Water on the knee? A medical before ball game must 
be got round (6) 

30 Old peasants' overcoat, slept in by many pilgrims (6) 

31 Two things a driver leaves with friend, behaving 
properly (10) 

32 Career, if getting out of hand, could give you u It her (6) 

33 What fares seldom get within limits? The reverse (6) 



DOWN 

1 Banquo at the feast? Try terribly piercing wound (7) 

2 What tyro bttge-man capsized in one French lady 
would be? (10) 

3 Like true love— masculine province (5) 

4 A French crew one short, perhaps, and English one, 
we hear, complete, undivided (8) 

5 Scurvy old devil tipsy after heroin endlessly (6) 

8 The field of Agincourt en part . possibly? (6) 

7 Old weapon parts exchanged for forage cap (4) 

8 Parsley ? O, it's been pinched by parrot (7) 

9 The ultimate for Dante's sort, transported? (5) 

13 Watchdog breed, lively in basket, tailless (10) 

18 Cloudy-looking brew concocted with what might have 
been evil (8) 

18 Slight latitude detectable in poster, perhaps... (7) 

20.. Leaves this fellow with pence in place of pounds (7) 

22 There's nothing on table cooked — like an orange? (8) 

23 ShielcMike outer coating restricts wound (6) 

24 Azed hard? Get shut up, closeted-it'll cure all ills (5) 
28 One with suitable means 'soothes the savage breast 

as of old (5) 

27 Trim rarefy? Here’s double-ended hair tidier (4) 


AZED No. 161: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

5, mesa in aco 10, hie do 
(rev.) m rule. 15, hidden rev 
& lit . former fast bowler, 

17, balloon in comic strips, 
24, ref Twelfth Night’, 

2®. pat-sag (rev ) & hi . 29, 
ng (rev ) »n lady. 30, i e> 
no use. rear(ise), 32. st in 
serra (rev ) 

DOWN 

2, p ine (rev) in Test & f»j 

3, (s)crew. 4, anag I. & t:t 
8, anag in cram, 14. i <#o in 
anag - R , 20, upper (shoe) 
inSS.ZS, cf Dorothy 
Sayers 


PUCCC by MARRY 

VllC.00 GOLOMBEK 

Position No. 3 





Continuation of Position No. 1 

This was the finish of a game played at 
Gorfitz in 1972 between Knaak and 
Bohnisch: Srkl, fp2pptp 3q2pt, 
1 R1 pi M2, pP6, Q 2 P b Kt PP, P5BK, 
1 R6. 

Black won by 1. . KtxP 2. RxQP, 

Kt- B8 dis cb, 3. K- R 1, O- R7 ch. 4. Kt x G, 

Kt— Kt6 mate. 

Mors ope n i n gs 

The Queen’s Ga m b it Deferred, by the 
Romanian master Sergiu Samanan This is 
a workmanlike production of 192 pages 
(Botsford £3-50). the subject certainly merits 
a book by itself even though it is not nearly 
so popular as it was in my youth. However, 
an opening of this major character is al¬ 
ways topical and there has been some re¬ 
crudescence of Interest in certain variations 
of the Queen’s Gambit of late The presenta¬ 
tion and translation of the work (from the 
French) are excellent There is a pleasingly 
m od est p ref a ce by the author acknow¬ 
ledging a debt of gratitude to 'Mr R. Wade, 
who o v at s aw the production of the book’. 
Ssssadap Is aspsdwRy ggpd whe n it 


comes to discussing the ides and history 
of each main Ime I was entranced by his 
masterly passage tn this respect on the 
Classical Tarrasch Defence and his desert p 
lion of that defence s almost yo-yo like 
swing in popularity 

The Benko Gambit by Pal Benko (Batsford, 
143 pages. £3) Why this variation of the 
delayed Benom »s given a whole book to 
itself I fail to understand Nor. tor that 
matter, why it tS qraced with the title of the 
Benko Gambit If 11 is to be called after a 
famous master who employed »t then l 
suppose the L undin Gambit is correct but 
mostly in Europe at any rate l am accus¬ 
tomed to the term Volga Gambit 
Just in case the reader does not know 
what it is I give il here 1 P "04 Kt—KB3, 
2. P QB4, F - 84, 3 P-05. P — QKt4, 

4 P x P. P— QR3. 5. P x P. B x P 
The author maintains that thw is not the 
Volga Gambit inasmuch as it does not 
necessarily involve an early P-K3 for Black, 
but the main idea is the sdbte, irrespective 
as to whether P -K3 is played or no. The 
book ends with 20 selecte d games by 
Benko which originally appeared with 
perfunctory notes in the American Chess 
RjMew. g s ea ms e pity no attempt was 
mirta alftwfwt Myy 











PLASSEY 

On the day Mir Jafar wrote this letter, i.e. 
June 19, 1757, Clive reached Katwa. a fortified 
town on the western bank-of the Hooghly or 
Bhagirathi river, about forty miles from Mur- 
shidabad and under fifteen miles from Plassey. 
Following the period of extreme anxiety and 
uncertainty about the success of the conspiracy, 



there was continuing uncertainty and anxiety 
for Clive. From an objective appraisal of his 
situation he could not feel confident. In fact, 
when the preparations for the northward push 
were being made Admiral Watson had written 
to him : ‘I do not think your letters carry the 
most promising appearance of success, you 
cannot therefore be too cautious to prevent a 
false step being taken, which might be of very 
fatal consequence to our affairs.’ Clive knew 
this fully, and as he was the man responsible 
for the venture a heavy responsibility rested on 
his shoulders.. 

On the previous day he had sent forward 
Eyre Coote to occupy Katwa, and on the morn¬ 
ing of June 19 he had taken the fort without 
much resistance from the garrison. Clive came 


up later, took stock of the situation and at once 
wrote to Calcutta He said that, though the town 
and fort of Katwa were strong, he fell the great¬ 
est anxiety at the little intelligence he had 
received from Mir Jafar. and feared, even if he 
was not treacherous, that his ‘sang-froid’ (mean¬ 
ing perhaps luke- warm ness) or want of 
strength might ruin the expedition. He added 
that he was sending a messenger to Mir Jafar 
to prevail upon him to march out, and also to 
tell him, that, unless he gave Clive sufficient 
proof of his sincerity by coming to Plassey — 
given as the rendezvous — or some such action 
Jie, Clive, would not cross the river, lie hoped 
that the Council m Calcutta would uppro\e oi 
this. 

He also explained cleat ly why lit; was act¬ 
ing in this manner ; ‘J shall act with such 
caution', he wrote, ‘as not to risk the loss oi 
our forces, and whilst we have them, we mu\ 
always have it in our power to bring about a 
revolution, should the present not succeed.’ Hu, 
idea was to keep his army intact, as an army 
’in being’ to be employed as circumstances 
allowed. 

He informed Calcutta that there was enough 
food for his forces at Katwa to enable him to 
remain there till the end of the rains, which 
might in itself induce Siraj, by making him 
anxious, to agree to dependable terms. Alterna¬ 
tively, Clive thought in the interval he might 
be able to secure allies — either a local prince 
or the Marathas, or even the Crawl Vizir in 
Delhi. In fact, the very next day be wrote to 
the local prince, the Raja of Birhhurn, to send 
him a body of 200-300 good horsemen, promis¬ 
ing to help and recompense him. (It should In- 
remembered that Clive was wholly without 
cavalry, so necessary for reconnaissance and 
pursuit) Furthermore, lie requested the Coun¬ 
cil to tell him their sentiments freely, especially 
about how he should act if Mir Jafar gave no 
assistance. 

Receiving no communication from him till 
June 21, Clive held a council of war in the 
morning of the same day. There were seventeen 
officers in all, and the question put was whether 
in our present situation without assistance and 
on our own bottom it would be prudent to attack 
the Nabob, or whether we should wait till joined 
by some other country power.’ 

A majority of ten officers, headed by Clive, 
voted against immediate action, while seven, led 
by Eyre Coote, voted for it. At the council 
Coote gave his reasons, which were quite sound 
from the purely military point of view, especially 
from a consideration of morale. Clive had to 
consider the wider background in which the 
political issues were combined with the military. 
Nonetheless, after the meeting Clive said to 
Coote that in spite of the vote he intended to 
march the next morning. Clearly, he had decided 
that he did not want to lose the initiative in 
movement in case a battle was forced on him. 

So he gave orders for the troops to hold them- . 
selves in readiness to march. 

After the meeting Clive forwarded the pro- 5 





the whole Nabob's army will Know I tight for you. 
Give me leave to call to your mind how much your 
own glory and safety depends upon it. Be assured if 
you do this you will be Subah of these provinces* but 
if you cannot go even this length to assist us I call 
God to witness the fault is not mine* and I must desire 
your consent for concluding a peace with the Nabob, 
and what has passed between us will never be Known, 
What can I say more than that I am as desirous of 
your success and welfare as my own ? 

These two letters are extremely important 
as revealing the mind of Clive* on the eve ot 
Plussey. Though he had committed himself to 
make Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal, he was still 
keeping the chance of an understanding with 
Siraj open, and he informed Calcutta that Siraj 
mignt be brought round to this. The next point 
that the letter to Mir Jatar establishes is that 
Clive had decided to cross the river in any case 
on the afternoon of June 22, irrespective of any 
news from Mir Jafar. The communication only 


confirmed him in the* dot ision 

Mu Jafar’.- communication, undated, was 
veiy curious. He said That he was gl.id to loam 
about the capture of Katwa, and lnlormed him 
that he had started horn Uurshidabad on 
June 19 and had reached Aloneurra, and mean! 
to start from there on Tuesday (June 21 i — 
whicli indicates that the letter \va.> written on 
June 20. He gave the 1 information that Suaj 
intended to entrench himself at Moncurra, anu 
advised Clive to descend upon him there and 
forestall his moves. Then, curium dy, he urged 
action, and not merely planning on (Jive. Ih* 
wrote : 

As yet you are only designing but it is not now proper 
to be indolent. When you come near I shall then be 
able to Join you. If you could send two or three 
hundred good fighting men the upper road towards 
Cossimba zar the Nabob's army would of themselves 
retreat. Then the bade will have no difficulty. 

He also promised to aend more intelligence 7 






east India House, Uadenhell Straat 



pmately when he had arrived near enough. 

The main body of Clive’s troops began to 
cress the river at once, and at 4 p.m. the march 
towards Plassey began. At G p.m. Clive sent his 
reply to Mir Jafar : ‘Upon receiving your letter 
1 am come to a resolution to proceed immedi¬ 
ately to Placis. 1 am impatient for an answer 
to my letter by the trusty man/ The difference 
bewcen this and Clive’s previous intention was 
that, instead of merely crossing the river and 
going towards Plassey, he now decided to go 
to Plassey itself, though he had not received any 
assurance from Mir Jafar that he would join 
forces there. 

The advance body of troops began to arrive 
at Piassey before midnight, but the rear did not 
join till 3 a.m. on June 23. It must be made 
clear that when the march to Plassey began 
Clive and his officers did not know why they 
were going there — to fight a battle, to meet 
Mir Jafar or to make it up with Siraj — nor did 
they know more when they arrived there. 
Furthermore, they had no information as to 
where Siraj was, or what the strength of his 
army was. 

At daybreak they saw a very large army 
cn the plain in front of them towards the north, 
advancing upon their position as well as march¬ 
ing southwards at some distance beyond their 
extreme right. The troops were at once moved 
from the stations they had taken up at night 
and deployed in a thin line from the river to 
the west to the outer edge of the grove of 
Plassey to the east, slightly in advance of the 
grove.' The European infantry, divided into 
8 four groups, was placed in the middle, the sepoys 


to their right and left with the guns of suitable 
points along the front. 

Even he sight of disparity of the two sides 
was disquieting. The whole plan was full of the 
Nawab’s troops, elephants, cavalry, foot and 
the white bullocks drawing the artillery. The 
strength of the Nawab’s army was learned after¬ 
wards by the English commanders from infor¬ 
mation given by his commanders, and the figures 
vary. But all agree in giving a general estimate 
that the force had between 15,000 and 20,000 
cavalry, 35,01)0 to 40,000 infantry and nearly 
50 guns, mostly twenty-four- and thirty-two- 
pounders. Against this army Clive had less than 
1,000 European soldiers, about 2,000 sepoys, 8 
field-eruns (six-pounders) and 1 howitzer. 

Naturally, he had misgivings about the 
situation and could not come to a decision. So 
at 7 a.m. he sent a note to Mir Jafar : 

Whatever could be done by me I have done. I can 
do no more. If you will come to Daudpur I will march 
from Placis to meet you, but it you won’t comply even 
with this, pardon me, i shall make it up with the 
Nawab! 

During the previous few day 3 these were 
the alternatives he had always kept in mind. 
If the sight of the Nawab’s army made him 
revert to them there was nothing discreditable in 
it. Such hesitations are common among com¬ 
manders of armies, even the greatest, at critical 
situations, because they are responsible not only 
io their troops but also to their country or cause 
Napoleon was undecided at Mantua before the 
battle of Castiglione, Lee at Gettysburg and 
Ludendorff betore Tannenberg. But the battle 
was begun by the Nawab's forces, whose 





































Grenadiers who fought at Plasaey, 17SS, though tho Indian climate would not have ancouragad such smartnaM 



advanced parties had come to within two 
hundred yards of Clive’s line and occupied a 
strong position around a water tank. Behind 
them in support could be seen a larger force 
of horse and foot. A heavy shell fell, and this 
made clear what had not been seen before — 
that the Nawab’s artillery was also in position. 

The lighter English guns were outranged 
and could not deal with the Nawab's artillery. 
So, in order to prevent his soldiers from being 
exposed to its fire, Clive withdrew the whole 
line behind an embankment which was a part 
of the grove at Plassey, and reformed them in 
the previous order. In this position the troops 
were relatively safe, and indeed they suffered 
very little. But Clive’s guns kept up brisk fire, 
and the howitzer was even advanced half-way 
towards the water tank in a position where it 
was safe. 

The cannonade went on till about 2 pm. 
and there was no closer fighting. Besides the 
guns in the advanced position, which they could 
see were manned by white men — Sinfray and 
his forty Frenchmen — Clive and his officers 
could also see, in front of the Nawab’s main 
force, his artillery moving in such a manner that 
the whole plain seemed covered by the bullocks 
drawing the guns. Occasionally the artillery 
soldiers halted, unlimbgred and. fired on the 


English line. But the Nawab’s horse and foot 
were kept at a distance by the firing of the guns 
and, at times, musketry. Clive’s idea was to do 
nothing during the day that might endanger 
his army, but to attack the Nawab's camp at 
night as he had done in Calcutta. 

At about midday Clive thought of calling 
a council of war, but changed his mind. At the 
same time there was a heavy shower. The 
English officers feared that, finding the English 
guns silent, the enemy’s cavalry might charge. 
But nothing happened and only the desultory 
cannonade continued. 

At about two Clive went to the brick house 
at the extreme left of his line, where he had his 
headquarers, to change his clothes which had 
become drenched. During his short absence 
Killpatrick saw that the party round the water 
tank was retreating. He at once advanced with 
two guns. When Clive saw this on his return, 
it is reported that he was very angry and re¬ 
buked Killpatrick for endangering the army. 
But instead of ordering a withdrawal, he him¬ 
self joined in the forward movement. The water 
tank position was occupied. 

At this the enemy advanced to dislodge the 
English detachment. It was only at this point 
in the course of the battle that the Nawab’s large 
force of cavalry and foot made any attempt to 
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Mr. Watt* concluding tho treaty with Mir Jafar and hla ton Mlran 


intervene actively. They were kept at a distance 
bv the fire of guns and musketry. But some of 
the Nawab’s troops and guns took up a strong 
position round a second water tank to the north 
of the first and harassed Clive's troops. So an 
attack was ordered on this position, and it suc¬ 
ceeded. Then the English troops charged,, at 
which began a general flight of the Nawab’s 
troops. 

While this fighting was going on, the very 
large body of troops that were to the east of the 
British position began to advance towards the 
grove. They were fired at and fell back. After¬ 
wards it was learned that these were Mir Jafar’s 
troops, who had no intention of attacking the 
English troops. By that time there was a general 
rout of the Nawab’s army on the fighting front, 
and by the evening the Nawab’s camp was 
occupied, and a large booty captured. Siraj had 
by then fled to Murshidabad. The English losses 
■were small : 4 European soldiers killed, 9 

wounded, 2 missing; and 16 sepoys killed and 
30 wounded. The losses in the Nawab’s army 
too were small, and were estimated at 500. But 
many important officers were killed, 

Thus ended the battle of Plasscy. Though 
it was not iriUch of a battle, yet it can be com¬ 
pared to another decisive battle in history, also 
not much of a battle : the famous cannonade ot 
Valmy on September 20, 1792, by which the 
10 Austro-Prussian attack on revolutionary France 
k...' ■■ • 


was checked, and the French conquests of the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic epoch began. But 
at Valmy 34,000 Austro-Prussians faced 52,000 
French of whom 36,00U were engaged in actual 
fighting. 

Even from the military point of view 
Plassey must not be dismissed. Much has been 
made of the inactivity of Mir Jafar and his 
collaborators. But even without them Siraj had, 
accoiding to contemporary estimates, 15,000 
geed troops — in tact hrs best — engaged in 
battle, and an overwhelming superiority m 
artillery. Yet this force made no attempt to close 
in cn the English, and the guns were effectively 
U;ed only by the forty Frenchmen. This has 
been attributed to the depressed mood of the 
aimy and of Siraj himself. But if Clive with 
his 3,000 men was not depressed by the com¬ 
plete non-co-operation of Mir Jafar and the 
other conspirators, there was hardly a rational 
reason for Siraj to be depressed, with his 15,000 
faithful men. His depression was produced by 
his tenor of English arms and the name of 
Clive. Jt was also due to the death cf Mir Madan 
at an early stage of the battle. But the general 
influence was that of the telekinesis from Clive. 
If this could demoralise an army there could 
be no sense in getting men killed in fighting. 
The greatest soldier that exists, tactically — 
the tiger — never charges if he can scatter his 
enemies with a roar. 



****** 


Encampment of Royal Artillery 

Jt was only when the rout of Siraj's army 
fcegan that Clive came to know what, had 
happened m Siraj’s camp front a letter from Mir 
Jaffar, which was brought to him at 5 p.m. 
From A he learned about Mir Madari’s death, 
and of the effect it produced. The letter was 
Mil' Jafar s reply to Clive’s letter of the morn¬ 
ing, and it must have been written when the 
withdrawal of the Nawab’s army began in the 
eaily afternoon. It ran : 

* Siraj’s troops were wanting more pay. 

Your note is arrived. 1 was in the Nabob’s presence 
on this plain, and observed that everybody was intimi¬ 
dated. He sent for me and flung his turband off before 
me, and one day he made me write on the side of the 
Koran, so that I cannot come over to you. By the 
blessing of God you have the better of the day. Meer 
Madan was wounded by a ball and is since dead. 
Buxshee Hazarry is killed^ and ten or fifteen horsemen 
are killed and wounded. Roydullubram, Luttee Codair 
Cawn, and myself ere moved from right to left. Make 
a great and sudden discharge and they shall run away 
and we shall do our part. 

Mir Jafar did not know that on perceiving 
the falling back of the Nawab’s troops the 
English had already pushed forward. So he 

wrote :* , 

The commanders of the foot and the swordsmen have 

left the entrenchments, leaving the guns there. I have 
mentioned but a small part ot the loss of that part of 
the army commanded by Meer Madan has sustained. 


Had you taken that opportunity to advance with your 
army there had been nothing more to do. It grieves 
me that 1 was then at a distance. 

This shows that Mir Jafar’s judgment of 
the situation was right. But since he was 
ignorant of what had been done by the English, 
he gave the following advice to Clive ; 

Attack him at 3 in the morning ; they will run away, 
and then will be an opportunity. The forces want to 
return to the City. Attack him in the night by all means. 
In this too, Mir Jafar was agreeing with 
Clive's alternative. But the FJnglish did attack 
in the afternoon. It is possible that after writ¬ 
ing his letter Mir Jafar perceived that they were 
doing so. and may have assumed that Clive had 
got his letter. He must have advanced towards 
the grove under this impression, but, finding 
that his move was not understood, withdrew.* 
After the battle he wrote again : 

Your note is arrived. Your trusty man Is taken I con» 
gratulate you on executing yuur design Mirza Aumar 
Be g, or Mr. Watts, or Coja Petrus send one of them 


•The importance of this letter from Mir Jafar has not 

been realized. Her ® ** 

only necessary to point out that there is no real contradic¬ 
tion between Mir Jatar’s suggesting the attack at ‘3 in t e 
morning’ in one sentence and ‘in the night’ in another. 
In the original Persian the ‘3 in the morning’ must ave 
been tin gharl, three hours, which by Muslim reckoning 
would be three hours after nightfall, because the Muslim day 
begins in the evening, after sunset. 







to me. I am here on the hanks of the take agreeable 
to your desire. 

Jt is interesting to note that such was the 
atmosphere of suspicion that Mir Jaffar, when 
he gave his account of what had happened in 
Snuj's camp, thought it necessary to say: ‘i 
swear by my Prophet that the above is fact’. 
Clive, however, understood his position. 

Though in his very first announcement ot 
his victory to Calcutta he had written that Mir 
.ltdar, Rai Durlabh and Yar Lutf Khan had given 
no assistance except by standing neutial, he also 
added that they were with him with a large 
force. He was even more generous in his leply 
to Mir Jafar’s congratulations. He wrote on the 
morning of June 24, 1757 : 

I congratulate you on the victory, which is yours and 
not mine. I should be glad if you would join me with 
the utmost expedition. We piopose marching tomorrow 
to complete the conquest that God has blesssed us 
with, and I hope to have the honour of proclaiming 
you Nabob. Mr. Scrafton will congratulate you on my 
part. From him you will learn how much I am yours. 
They met later in the day. and Clive report¬ 
ed to Calcutta : ‘1 have the pleasure to inform 
you Mee: Jaffeir came lo me this morning, and 
made many expressions of gratitude to the 
English and assured us he would be faithful to 
his tieaty.’ 

HEATH OF SIRA.I A.\T> ACCESSION OF MIR 
JAFAR 

It is now necessary to follow Siraj At about 
midnight on June 23-21 lie arrived at Mursnnia- 
bad The next day he threw open his treasury 
to induce the soldiers to support him. But people 
merely took away the money, and no one would 
support him. Late m the night of the twenty- 
fourth he heard that Mir Jalar had entered the 
city, and he took to flight. Next morning Mir 
Jafar informed Clive that Siraj had fled at 
11 p.m. and a party of soldiers was being sent 
after him. A large part of Siraj’s treasures and 
las women had, huwever, been sent away by a 
different route with Mohanlal. Mir Jafar hoped 
‘in God to take them all’. Mohanlal and his son 
were brought to Murshidabad the next day. 

Siraj, after many wanderings, arrived on 
June 29 near itaj Mahal, whose faujdar or 
military governor was Mir Jafar’s brother. He 
sought refuge at the house of a man called Dan 
Shah Pirzadu. This man had formerly offended 
Siraj. and had his ears and nose cut off. He 
recognized Siraj in his disguise, detained him 
under the pretence of preparing food, and sent 
word to nearby Raj Mahal to the military 
governor. He came immediately, took Siraj into 
custody and sent him to Murshidabad. 

Clive was informed by Mir Jafar on the 
evening of June 30 that Siraj had been captured. 
He was taken to Murshidabad on July 2, One 
Muslim historian relates that Mir Jafar held a 
council to decide what to do with him, and was 
in favour of clemency. But the meeting could 
come to no clear decision, and for the night, he 
was kept in custody in charge of Miran, Mir 
Jafar’s son. This young man had Siraj murder- 
12 ed the-same night. Collusion in this between 


father and son was suspected, but never proved. 
On July 3 his mutilated body was carried 
through Murshidabad on the back of an 
elephant, so that it might be known definitely 
that Siraj was dead. 

The truest and saddest comment on Siraj’s 
fate came from Law. who was marching at great 
speed to come to his help. He and his troops 
were only two days late in their attempt to 
rescue Siraj. He wrote in his memoirs : 

If we had saved Siraj-ud-daulah we should have had 
something to boast of (like Hitler's rescue of Mussolini), 
but possibly he would have been saved for a short 
time only. Wherever he might have presented himselt 
in the countries subject to him he would have found 
enemies and traitors. No one would have acknowledged 
him. Forced by the pursuit of Mir Jafar and the English 
to fly to a foreign country he would have been 
fmore) a burden to us than an advantage. In India 
no one dreams of standing by an unfortunate man. 
The first Idea which suggests itself is that of despoil¬ 
ing him. Besides a man of Siraj-ud-daulah’s character 
could nowhere find a real friend. 

But ghastly as his fate was, the fate of his 
mother, Amina Begum and hi, aunt, Ghaseti 
Begum (who was despoiled by him), was even 
more ghastly, cruel and tragic They had been 
living in Dacca for safety. One day they were 
pul in a boat by Mir Jafar’s agents, rowed out 
to the middle of the river Buri Ganga, and told 
ttiat the agents had orders to mown mem. The 
two women held their copies of the Quran, and 
went down in each other s arms, cursing, it was 
said, Milan and calling God’s justice on him 
in ail this the Muslim historians saw the 
workings ot the Evil Eye, rival of Allah and 
co-ex lsient with Him, with his malevolence. So 
Giiuiam Hussain Khan Tabatabai, the author of 
the lamous history Seir-ul-Mutakhenn, wrote : 
‘Siraj-ud-daula had attained the zenith of power 
ami opulence, and therefore a declension was 
inevitable according to the laws of nature.’ 
Another historian saw in it God’s punishment 
for Ahvaidi’s treachery to the family of his 
master. This, as it happened, was visited on the 
third generation. 

To go back to Clive and Mir Jafar. On 
June 27, on his way to Murshidabad, Clive had 
iwo unpleasant experiences. He got a letter from 
Calcutta in reply to his requests for the views 
of the Council to clarify his situation of sus¬ 
pense. The reply was evasive ; it disapproved 
ot any understanding with Siraj, suggested an 
immediate attack, and yet left it to the judge¬ 
ment of Clive to decide whether this course 
would lead to success. This infuriated Clive, 
who was not slow to lose his temper. He wrote 
angrily : 

I have received your letter of the 23rd instant, the 
contents of which are so indefinite and contradictory 
that ! can put no other construction on it, than an 
Intent to clear yourselves at my expense, had the 
expedition miscarried, it puts me in mind of the 
famous answer of the Delphic oracie to Pyrrhus, 
Alo te Claude Romanes vincere posse. 

At the same time he got a letter from Watts 
and Walsh at Murshidabad to the following 



Plan of the Battle of Plassey taken from a contemporary hand-coloured manuscript 

effec t ' gratulated him and paid him the usual homage. 

Rugset Roy is despatched to us by Juggutseat to Clive then wrote how he had explained the 

desire that you will not come into town this afternoon policy of the Company towards the Nabob and 
for treachery is intended you. A consultation was held his go\ eminent to those present : 
last night between Meerum, Roydulup and Cosslm As this was a visit of ceremony, we could enter very 

Hussain Cawn about cutting you off at your visit to little upon business. I only attempted to convince 

the Nabob. You may return or pretence of illness if ,hem - that il was not tne maxims of the English lo war 

you are on the road, but it will be necessary to write against the Government, but that Surajah Dowlat not 

of it. Juggutseat will then visit you tomorrow morning. °nly would not fulfil the treaty he had entered into 

He begs you will net mention a syllable of this intelli- with us, but was taking measures by calling in the 

gence as you value your life. French to destroy us; but it had pleased God to over- 

Clive had already come to know of the throw him, and that as the present Nabob was a brave 

intrigues of Rai Durlabh and had written to and Q00d man ' ,he coun,r y m '9 ht ex P ect t0 be 9 0iet 

Calcutta : 'The chicanery and villainy of Roy and ha PPV ur,der him ■ and f °' our parts we should 

Dulub obliges me to go tomorrow to the City not an yways intefere in the affairs of the Government, 

to prevent the ill consequence that attends the Dut leave * ha ‘ wholly to the Nabob; that as long as 

great power lodged in his hands, so prejudicial his a,,alrs squired it, we were ready to keep the field, 

both for the Nabob i.e. Mir Jafar and the after which we should relun to Calcutta and attend 

Corrmanv * solely to commerce, which was our proper sphere and 

On June 29 he entered Murshidabad with our whole aim m these parts. 

200 European soldiers and 300 sepoys and took This was the view taken of the conquest, of 
up his quarters in one of the palaces. As he Bengal by those who brought it about. The 
reported to the Council in Calcutta : Calcutta Council was even afraid it might not be 

In the afternoon I waited on Jaffeir All Cawn, being approved in London. So on July 14, 1757, they 
escorted to him by his son. As l found he declined wrote a long despatch to the Secret. Committee 
taking his seat on the musnud (the cushioned seat on in London justifying and explaining their action, 
which kings in India sat) l handed him to it ; and They gave the same reasons for their part in 
saluted him as nabob, upon which his courtiers con- the ‘happy revolution* as they called it, as they 13 
















STAMP ALBUM DmLMJiC 

by C. W. Hill by TERENCE REESE 


TO UNDERLEAD an «ce against a suit con¬ 
tract 14 risky at any'tifne. The underload 
m this deal required exceptional fortitude 


Dealer, West Game all. 
+KJ3 
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+A&4 
^8432 
Ok 96 
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Sims 

Mr& 
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Culbertson 

Culbertson Sims 



No 

1 + 

No 

1 0 

No 

20 

No 

30 

No 
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No 

4 r > 

No 

No 
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Tin* hand occurred in one of the blood’ 
matches of the 1930s, with Hal and Dorothy 
Sims matching the Sims system against 
the Culbertsons and their system, all six 
now deceased, alas The bidding had been 
informative and Mrs Culbertson decided 
to underlead the Ace of spades 

Under the circumstances this was quite 
brave, for Mrs Culbertson was considered a 
shy person and Sims, besides being Ely s 
deadly rival, was a man of commanding 
presence and one of the best card players 
of his day. 

Sims played low from dummy and Cul¬ 
bertson won with the 10, returning a club 
Now Mrs Culbertson underled her Ace of 
spades for a second time. Sims is said to 
have glowered at her for a full minute but 
eventually he played low from dummy, 
losing the first tour tricks. 

The reader whose own underloads tend 
to be less conspicuously successful may 
note two situations where after a bad start 
the trick may come back 


(1) 

K J 3 


A 8 6 4 

1052 

Q 9 7 

12) 

K 764 


A983 

Q2 

J 105 


In (1) you lead the 4 and partner, placing 
declarer with the Ace, finesses the 9. If you 
keep your cool and duck again next time, 
South may think you have ted from the 
Queen 

In (2) your lead of the 3 runs to the 
Queen When South returns the suit you 
must duck South will not put up the King 
but will try to ruff out the Ace 





FARM IMPLEMENTS of a century or more 
ago are featured on four stamps from 
Jersey The farmer worked the six-horse 
plough, shown on the 8p stamp, by one set 
of reins to the outside horse of this middle 
pair, while he walked beside the rear pair. 
The cider apple crusher on the 3ip stamp 
recalls that in 1800 apple orchards covered 
almost a fifth of Jersey s enclosed land. A 
hay warn, or ladder-cart, and a horse-drawn 
potato digger are shown on the other two 
stamps in the eerie*. 


had recorded in the proceedings, and obseryed: 
* Motives so interesting and founded upon the 
prime law of self-preservation determined us to 
embrace the proposal made by Jaffir Aly Khan. 1 
Then thev sought the approval of their masters 
in the following words : 

Having given you, Honourable Sirs, a very particular 
detail of our transactions since engaging In the con¬ 
federacy to set up Jaffir Ali Cawn, we have reason to 
flatter ourselves you will approve of our conduct through 
the whole of this nice but necessary step. 

The exact point reached both politically 
and psychologically in the creation of toe Britisn 
Empire in India when the battle of Plassey was 
won should be obvious to anybody who reads 
the contemporary records of the doings, thoughts 
and feelings ot those who were concerned with 
it. Unfortunately, it is the historians who are 
most responsible for the distortion of history m 
the light of later developments. They try to 
represent the unfolding of great historical pro¬ 
cesses as a straight course to make their job 
easy. And if the men concerned do not navigate 
the"historical process in this manner the histor¬ 
ians accuse them of incompetence and every 
other failing. 

There is indeed teleology in history, but It 
is only perceptible in retrospect, and is never 
controlled by free will. There can be no doubt 
that after the battle of Plassey the course was 
set for the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 
1858. Both those who won the v ictory saw only 
the solution of a commercial problem for the 
time being. They were not certain that even 
this solution would be lasting. For instance, in 
the letter from the Calcutta Council just quoted, 
this fear was expressed. After pointing out the 
advantages of the treaty with Mir .Tatar, the 
Committee in Calcutta thought it necessary to 
add : 

But we must take the liberty to recommend to your 
serious consideration, the preservation of the grants 
and privileges acquired by this revolution, which can 
be done only by keeping up a large body of troops 
In the country. As it is in the Company’s interest to 
exert themselves on this occasion, we make no doubt 
you will immediately enlist and send out a sufficient 
number of recruits to make c respectable garrison in 
Bengal, which should consist of a body of two thousand 
Europeans at least ; which expenses we think will be 
overpaid by the advantages of our acquisitions. 
They finally added : 

This, we are of opinion, will be the only method of 
preventing in future the encroachments of tho country 
government, to make our friendship and alliance court¬ 
ed, to carry on our trade on the securest footing, and 
to oppose the resettlement of the French in these 
provinces. 

This was all that the Company wanted in 
July 1757, a month after Plassey. 

CONCLUDED 
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Want not waste 


Thrift is becoming a 
necessity for us all’ 

THRIFT was once upon a time a moral duty. 
Waste was not so much wanton as wicked, and 
my generation grew up with feelings ol guilt as 
fhmly implanted atxmt throwing a ciust of 
bread into a dustbin as of travelling on a bus 
without paying the fare. We are still around — 
the people, mostly women, who force down 
charred toast and days-old crusts and will make 
a sandwich with cold left-over sprouts on broad 
beans; toe people who thrusi coins on the 
embarrassed passengers sitting near the door 
when their bus slop appears be I ore the con¬ 
ductor. 

In hard times, by lauding thrift we made a 
virtue of necessity and as times became easier 
after thrift was no longer a necessity it was 
often seen to be no more than a deeply ingrain¬ 
ed habit. Improved knowledge of nutrition, for 
example, suggested that 'leaving a clean plate” 
was more a matter of nice manners than of a 
healthy diet. And as for ethics, how could the 
starving Hindu benefit on account of an over¬ 
gorged infant masticating every scrap of fat 7 

My in-laws would whip lound the table 
popping into unwilling mouths the last hit of 
Yorkshire pudding, the last roast potato, because 
they couldn’t bear it to be wasted. But what 
good did it do to anyone ? It took me a long 
while to learn to be able to throw out small 
quantities of superfluous food for the birds, but 
f have learned, and I hope the birds are as glad 
as I am, that 1 don’t any longer think it a moral 
duty to compel my stomach to accept what my 
palate rejects. 

Thrift was not, of course, solely concerned 
with food. There was the mending basket. Do 
any of the big stores still sell mending baskets? 
1 doubt it. It used to be stuffed with stockings, 
socks, underwear, pillowcases, handtowels. 
Almost all grown women spent an inordinate 
amount of their time sewing, as they had done 
through the centuries... .mending, re-making. 

It was not just a matter of sewing on 
buttons or catching up a snagged hem. Even 
wives with a full-time job, as I had, were 
expected (and expected themselves) to darn 
socks, re.-make pockets, and even to turn frayed 
shirt cuffs and collars. Stay-at-home wives, 
moresksilfulthan I, made new collars from shirt- 
tails. and even little boys’ shorts from men’s 
worn-out flannels. In hard times it was a 
wonderful saving... .because no one took into 
account, ever, the cost of the woman’s time. 

Probably the war was the great watershed. 
Because so many of us could earn quite good 
money we began to realise that time saved 


might now !*• money saved. And with the war 
came in the new synthetics, which were almost, 
as much a boon to women as the contraceptive 
pill. When nylon stockings began to appear, 
entrancing but expensive, women carefully 
caught up every little ladder, or took the stock¬ 
ings to shops which operated a repair service. 
It seems beyond belief now. when nylon tights 
are exjiendablc as paper handkerchief. 

Certainly, the war years meant pinching, 
and coupon rationing went on well into the 
fifties. but frugality was then truly a matter 
of necessity rather than morality, and as we 
moved into the affluent sixties petty economies 
were seen to be ridiculous rather than admir¬ 
able We all thought it a frightfully funny eccen¬ 
tricity to be hooked on saving paper clips or 
picking up pins, or hoarding paper bags or used 
envelopes. 

Turning sheets “side to middle’’ was 
almost a music hall joke. Earnest young women 
columnists mocked their own parsimony, 
reminding themselves that replacing the car 
yearly, changing from a twin-tub washing 
machine to a fully automatic or a one-star 
refrigerator to a three-star was not only com- 
monsense labour saving but good for the 
economy. 

Then the pendulum swung again loi an un¬ 
expected reason. Thrift became ethical, and also 
trendy, because the ecologists and conserva¬ 
tionists warned us o) the gross and dangerous 
waste of our natural resources. That didn't 
prevent those ol us who could aflord it from 
installing gas, solid luel, or oil central heating, 
but it did make us furious about over-packag¬ 
ing and nonretui nable bottles. Oxtum and 
sinnlai brilliantly publicised charities made 
conspicuous consumption, particularly of food 
much less acceptable in high-thinking quarters. 

Just as well, for now our own Maudard of 
living has begun to decline noticeably, .by 
Ui per cent over the past six months, said last 
week’s Central Statistical Office figures. So 
what is per cent? That you no longer buy 
fillet steak, perhaps, or turn on the bathroom 
towel heater except in icy weather But the 
wilting is very starkly on the wall. Economy, 
thrift, frugality, are beginning to be a necessity 
for all of us whose incomes arc not geared to 
rises in the cost of living. 

Tn our new age of thrift we shall do our 
cost-benefit analysis more carefully, not for¬ 
getting either the gas or electricity used or the 
use of the cook’s time, but there is a factor which 
ought not to be ignored.. . the pleasure of con¬ 
trivance. If we are going to live a bit more 
meagrely, we really need not live in miserv. 

— MARY STOTT 
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“Really, Norton, I don't see what you do 
mean. You can't go about reading other 
people’s private letters, can you—” 

“No, no, of course not. I didn’t mean that. 
.And anyway, it wasn’t a letter at all. 1 only 
said that to try and explain the sort of thing. 
Naturally anything you saw or heard or read 
by accident — you’d keep to yourself, unless—’’ 
“Unless what 
Norton said slowly : 

“Unless it was something you ought to 
speak about.” 

I looked at him with suddenly awakened 
interest. He went on : 

“Look here, think of it this way — suppos¬ 
ing you saw something through a—a keyhole—’’ 
Keyholes made me think of Poirot! Norton 
was stumbling on : 

“What I mean is. you’d got a perfectly 
good reason for looking through the keyhole — 
the key might have stuck and you just looked 
to see if it was clear—or—or some quite good 
reason — and you never for one minute expect¬ 
ed to see what you did see . . ” 

For a moment or two I lost the thread of 
his stumbling sentences, for enlightenment had 
come to me. I remembered a day on a grassy 
knoll and Norton swinging up his glasses to see 
a speckled woodpecker. 1 remembered his 
immediate distress and embarrassment, his 
endeavours to prevent me from looking through 
the glasses in my turn. At the moment I had 
16 leaped to the conclusion that what he had seen 


was something to do with me — in fact that 
it was Allerton and Judith. But supposing that 
that was not the case ? That he had seen some¬ 
thing quite different ? I had assumed that it 
was something to do with Allerton and Judith 
because I was so obsessed by them at that time 
that I could think of nothing else. 

I said abruptly : 

“Was it something you saw through those 
glasses of yours ?” 

Norton was both startled and relieved. 

“I say, Hastings, how did you guess?” 

“Tt was that day when you and I and 
Elizabeth Cole were up on that knoll, wasn’t 
it ?” 

“Yes. that’s right.” 

“And you didn’t wan) me to see ?” 

“No. It wasn’t — well. 1 mean it wasn't 
meant for any of us to see ” 

“What was it ?” 

Norton frowned again. 

'“niat’s iust it. Ought I to say ’ I mean it 
was — well, it wag spying. I saw something I 
wasn’t meant to see. I wasn’t looking for it — 
there really was a speckled woodpecker — a 
lovely fellow, and then I saw the other thing.” 

He stopped. 1 was curious, intensely curious, 
yet I respected his scruples. 

I asked : 

“Was it — something that mattered ?” 

He said slowly : 

“It might matter. That’s just it. 1 don’t 
know.’’ 

I asked then : 

“Has it something to do with Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin’s death ?” 

He started. 

“It’s queer you should say that.” 

“Then it has ?” 

“No—no, not directly. But it might have.” 
He said slowly: “It would throw a different 
light on certain things. It would mean that — 
Oh, damn it all, I don’t know what to do!” 

I was in a dilemma. I was agog with 
curiosity, yet I felt that Norton was very reluc¬ 
tant to say what he had seen. 1 could under¬ 
stand that. I should have felt the same myself. 
It is always unpleasant to come into possession 
of a piece of information that has been acquired 
in what the outside world would consider a 
dubious manner. 

Then an idea struck me. 

“Why not consult Poirot ?’’ 

“Poirot ?” Norton seemed a little doubtful. 

“Yes, ask his advice.” 

“Well,” said Norton slowly, “it’s an idea. 
Only, of course, he’s a foreigner—” He stopped, 
rather embarrassed. 

I knew what he meant. Poirot’s scathing 
remarks on the subject of “playing the game” 
were only too familiar to me. I only wondered 
that Poirot had never thought of taking to bird 
glasses himself! He would have done if he had 
thought of it. 

“He’d respect your confidence,” I urged. 
“And you needn’t act upon his advice if you 
don’t like it” * 


“That's true," said Norton, his brow clear¬ 
ing. “You know, Hastings, I think that’s just 
what I will do.” 

IV 

I was astonished at Poirot's instant reaction 
to my piece of information. 

“What is that you say, Hastings ?’’ 

He dropped the piece of thin toast he had 
been raising to his lips. He poked his head 
forward. 

“Tell me. Tell me quickly.’’ 

I repeated the story. 

“He saw something through the glasses 
that day,” repeated Poirot thoughtfully. "Some¬ 
thing that he will not tell you.” His hand shot 
out and gripped my arm. “He has not told any¬ 
one else of this ?’’ 

"I don’t think so. No, I : m sure he hasn’t.” 

“Be very careful. Hastings. It is urgent that 
he should not tell anyone — he must not even 
hint. To do so might be dangerous.” 

“Dangerous ?” 

“Very dangerous.” 

Poirot’s face was grave. 

“Arrange with him, mom ami, to come up 
and see me this evening. Just an ordinary 
friendly little visit, you understand. Do not let 
anyone else suspect that there is any special 
reason for his coming. And be careful, Hastings; 
be very, very careful. Who else did you say was 
with you at the time ?” 

“Elizabeth Cole.” 

“Did she notice anything odd about his 
manner ?” 

I tried to recollect. 

“I don’t know. She may have. Shall I ask 
her if—” 

“You will say nothing, Hastings — abso 
lutely nothing.” 



I gave Norton Poirot’s message. 

“I’ll go up and see him. certainly. I’d like, 
to. But you know, Hastings, I'm rather sorry I 
mentioned the matter even to you.” 

“By the way," I said. “You haven’t said any¬ 
thing to anyone else about it, have you ?” 

“No—at least—no, of course not.” 

“You're quite sure ?” 

“No, no, I haven’t said anything." 

“Well, don’t. Not until after you’ve seen 
Poirot.” 

I had noticed the slight hesitation in his 
tone when he.first answergd, but his second 
assurance was quite firm. I was to remember 
that slight hesitation afterwards, though. 

II 

I went up again to the grassy knoll where 


we had been on that day. Someone else was 
there already. Elizabeth Cole. She turned her 
head as I came up the slope. 

She said ; 

“You look very excited, Captain Hastings. 

Is anything tne matter "”’ 

T tried to calm myself. 

“No, no, nothing at all. I’m just out of 
breath with walking fast.” 1 added in an every¬ 
day commonplace voice . 

“It’s going to rain.” 

She looked up at the sky. 

“Yes. I think it is.” 

We stood there silent for a minute or two. 
There was something about this woman that I 
found very sympathetic. Ever since she had told 
me who she really was, and the tragedy that 
had ruined her life, I had taken an interest In 
her. Two people who have suffered unhappiness 
have a great bond in common. Yet for her 
there was, or so I suspected, a second spring. 

I said now impulsively : 

“Far from being excited, I’m depressed 
today. I’ve had bad news about my dear old 
friend.” 

“About M. Poirot 

Her sympathetic interest led me to un¬ 
burden myself. 

When T had finished, she said softly : 

"I see. So — the end might come any 
time ?” 

I nodded, unable to speak. 

After a minute or two I said ; 

“When he’s gone, I shall indeed be alone in 
the world.” 

“Oh, no, you’ve got Judith — and your other 
children.” 

“They’re scattered over the world, and 
Judith — well, she’s got her work. She doesn’t 
need me.” 

“I suspect that children don’t ever need 
their parents until they are in trouble of some 
kind. You should make up your mind to that as 
to some fundamental law. I’m far more lonely 
than you are. My two sisters are far away — 
one in America and one in Italy." 

“My dear girl,” I said. “Your life’s begin¬ 
ning." 

"At thirty-five ?" 

“What’s thirty-five ? I wish I were thirty- 
five.” I added maliciously : “I’m not quite blind, 
you know." 

She turned an enquiring glance on me, 
then blushed. 

"You don’t think — oh! Stephen Norton 
and I are only friends. We’ve got a good deal 
in common—’’ 

“All the better." 

“He's—he’s just awfully kind." 

"Oh, my dear,” 1 said. “Don’t believe it's 
all kindness. We men aren’t made that way." 

But Elizabeth Cole had turned suddenly 
white. She said in a low, strained voice : 

“You’re cruel — blind ! How can I ever 
think of — of marriage ? With my history. With 
my sister a murderess — or if not that, insane. 

I don't know which is worse.” 17 



I said strongly: 

'‘Don't let that prey on your mind. Remem¬ 
ber, it may not be true.” 

"What do you mean ? It is true.” 

"Don’t you remember saying to me once : 
'It wasn’t Maggie"'’’’ 

She caught her breath. 

"One feels like that.” 

"What one feels is often—true.” 

She stared at me. 

"What do you mean ?” 

"Your sister,” J said, "did not kill her 
father.” 

Tier hand crept up to her mouth. Her eyes, 
wide and seared, looked into mine. 

"You’re mad.” she said. "You must be mad. 
Who told you that ?” 

"Never mind,” T said. "It’s true. Someday 
T’ll prove it to you.” 

HI 

Near the house 1 ran into Boyd Carrington. 

"This is my last evening,” he told me. "1 
move out tomorrow.” 

"To Knatton 

"Yes ” 

"Thai’s very exciting for you.” 

"Is t ? 1 suppose it is.” He gave a sigh. 
"Anywa>, Hastings, I don’t mind telling you, 

I shall be glad to leave here.” 

“The food is certainly pretty bad and the 
service isn’t good.” 

“I don’t mean that. After all, it’s cheap, 
ami you can’t expect much from these paying 
guest places. No, Hastings, I mean more than 
discomfort. J don’t like this house — there’s 
.some malign influence about it. Things happen 
here ” 

"They certainly do.” 

"I don’t know what it is. Perhaps a house 
that has once had a murder in it is never quite 
the same afterwards.. .But I don't like it. 
First there was that accident to Mrs. Luttrell — 
a damned unlucky thing to happen. And then 
there was poor little Barbara." 

He paused. 

“The most unlikely person in the world to 
have committed suicide, 1 should have said.” 

I hesitated. 

"Well, I don’t know that I’d go as far as 
that—” 

He interrupted me. 

"Well, I would. Hang it all, I was with her 
most of the day before. She was in good spirits 
— enjoyed our outing. The only thing she was 
worrying about was whether John wasn’t getting 
too much wrapped up in his experiments and 
might overdo things or try some of his messes 
upon himself. Do you know what I think, 
Hastings ?” 

"No.” 

"That husband of hers is the one who's 
responsible for her death. Nagged at her, I 
expect. She was always happy enough when she 
was with me. He let her see that she handi¬ 
capped his precious career (I’d give him a 
career!) and it broke her up. Damned callous, 
that fellow, hasn’t turned a hair. Told me as 


cool as anything he was off to Africa now. 
Really, you know, Hastings, I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if he’d actually murdered her.” 

“You don’t mean that,” I said sharply. 

“No—no, I don’t really. Though, mind you, 
mainly because 1 can see that if he murdered 
her, he wouldn’t do it that way. I mean he was 
known to be working on this stuff — physostig- 
mine — so it stands to reason if he’d done her 
in, he wouldn’t have used that. But all the same, 
Hastings, I’m not the only one to think that 
Franklin’s a suspicious character. I had the tip 
from someone who ought to know." 

"Who was that ?” I asked sharply. 

Bovd Carrington lowered his voice. 

"Nurse Craven.” 

"What ?” T was intensely surprised. 

“Hush. Don’t shout. Yes" Nurse Craven put 
the idea into my head. She's a smart girl, you 
know, got her wits about hoi She doesn’t like 
Franklin -- hasn’t liked han all along.” 

1 wondered. I should have said that it was 
her own patient whom Nurse Craven had dis¬ 
liked It occurred to me sudden! r that Nurse 
Craven mus! know a good deal about the Frank¬ 
lin menage. 

"She’s staying here tonight,” said Boyd 
Carrington. 

"What ?’’ T was rather startled. Nurse 
Craven had left immediately after the funeral. 

“Just for a night between cases." explained 
Boyd Carrington. 

“I see.” 

I was vaguely disquieted by Nurse 
Craven’s return, yet I could hardly have said 
why Was there, I wondered, any reason for 
her coming back ? She didn’t like Franklin. 
Boyd Carrington had said ... 

Reassuring myself, I said with sodden 
vehemence : 

"She’s no right to hint things about Frank¬ 
lin. After all, it was her evidence that helped 
to establish suicide That and Poirot’s seeing 
Mrs. Franklin coming out of the studio with a 
bottle in her hand.” 

Bovd Carrington snapped : 

"What’s a bottle ? Women are always 
carrying bottles — scent bottles, hair lotion, nail 
polish. That wench of yours was running about 
with a bottle in her hand that evening — it 
doesn’t mean sJie was thinking of suicide, does 
it ? Nonsense !” 

He broke off as Allerton came up to us. 
Most appropriately, in melodramatic fashion, 
there was a low rumble of thunder in the 
distance. I reflected, as I had reflected before, 
that Allerton was certainly case for the part of 
(be villain. 

But he had been away from the house on 
the night of Barbara Fanklin’s death. And be¬ 
sides, what possible motive could he have had ? 

But then, I reflected, X never had a motive. 
That was the strength of his position. It was 
that, and that only, that was holding us up. 
And yet, at any minute, that liny flash of 
illumination might come. 



IV 

I think that here and now I should like to 
place on record that I had never, all through, 
considered for one moment, that Poirot might 
fail. In the conflict between Poirot and X, T 
had never contemplated the possibility that X 
might come out victor. In spite of Poirot’s 
feebleness and ill health, 1 had faith in him as 
potentially the stronger of the two. I was used, 
you see, to Poirot’s succeeding. 

It was Poirot himself who first pm a doubt 
into my head. 

I went in to see him on my way dow T n to 
dinner. I forget now exactly what led to it, but 
he suddenly used the phrase "if anything 
happens to me.” 

I protested immediately and loudly. No¬ 
thing would happen — nothing could happen. 

“Eh bien, then you have not listened care¬ 
fully to what Dr. Franklin told you.” 

"Franklin doesn’t know. You’re good for 
many a long year yet, Poirot.” 

. “It is possible, my friend, though extremely 
unlikely. But I speak now in the particular and 
not the general sense. Though I may die very 
soon, it may still be not soon enough to suit our 
friend X.” 

"What ?” My face showed my shocked 
reaction. 

Poirot nodded. 

"But yes, Hastings. X is, after all, intelli¬ 
gent. In fact, most intelligent. And X cannot 
fail to perceive that my elimination, even if it 
were only to precede natural decease by a few 
days, might be of inestimable advantage.” 

"But then—but then— what would hap¬ 
pen ?" I was bewildered. 

“When the colonel falls, mon ami, the 
second in command takes over. You will con¬ 
tinue.’ 

"How can I ? I’m entirely in the dark.” 

"1 have arranged for that. If anything hap¬ 
pens to me, my friend, you will find here” — 
he patted the locked dispatch case by his side— 
"all the clues you need. I have arranged, you 
see, for every eventuality.” 

"There is really no need to be clever. Just 
tell me now everything there is to know.” 

"No, my friend. The fact that you do not 
know what I know is a valuable asset.” 

“You have left me a clearly written 
account of things ?” 

“Certainly not. X might get hold of it.” 

"Then, what have you left ?” 

"Indications in kind. They will mean 

nothing to X-be assured of that — but they 

will lead you to the discovery of the truth.” 

"I'm not so sure of that. Why must you 
have such a tortuous mind, Poirot? You always 
like making everything difficult. You always 
have 

"And it is now with me a passion ? Is that 
what you would say ? Perhaps. But rest assured, 
my indications will lead you to the truth.” He 
paused. Then he said : “And perhaps, then, you 
would wish that they had not led you so far. 


You would say instead : ‘Ring down the 
curtain’.” 

Something in his voice started again that 
vague unformulated dread that T had once or 
twice felt spasms of already. It was as though 
somewhere, just out of sight, was a fact that I 
did not want to see — that I could not bear to 
acknowledge. Something that alreadv. deep 
down, 1 knew 

1 shook the feeling off and went down to 
dinner. 


*7 

Dinner was a reasonably cheerful meal. Mrs. 
T>uttrell was down again and in her best, vein 
of artificial Irish gaiety. Franklin was more 
animated and cheerful than 1 had vet seen him. 
Nurse Craven J saw for the first time in nmlii 
instead of her nurse’s uniform She was cer¬ 
tainly a very attractive young woman now that 
she had cast off her professional reserve. 

After dinner Mrs. 1,mi roll suggested bridge, 
but in the end some round games wore started. 
About half-past nme Norton declared his inten¬ 
tion of going up to see Poirot. 

"Good idea,” said Boyd Carrington “Sony 
he’s been under the weal her lately. I’ll come 
up loo.” 

1 had to act quickly. 

"Look here,” I said, “do vou mind — it 
really tires him too much to talk to more than 
one person at a time.” 

Norton took the cue and said quickly: 

“I promised to lend him a hook on birds.” 

Boyd Carrington said : 

“All right. You coming back again, Hast¬ 
ings?” 

"Yes.” 

T went up with Norton. Poirot was waiting. 
After a word or two I came down again. We 
began playing rummy. 

Boyd Carrington. 1 think, resented the care¬ 
free atmosphere of Styles tonight. He thought, 
perhaps, that it was too soon after the tragedy 
for everyone to forget. He was absent-minded, 
forgot frequently what he was doing, and at 
last excused himself from further play. 

He went to the window and opened it. 
The sound of thunder could be heard in the 
distance. There was a storm about, although it 
had not yet reached us. He closed the window 
again and came back. He stood for a minute or 
two watching us play. Then he went out of. 
the room, 
to be continued 
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4 WARDROBE OF WIGS 


A wig to suit ©very mood — and 
to rise to the occasion or. If you 
|wlsh head and shoulders above It! 
That a the way It is with Calcutta'! 
omniscient golden-voiced song-star. 
Pari Crain. To her. a wig Is much 
more than just that cute little sub¬ 
stitute hairstyle that Is donned In 
a *'urry just before a party when 
your own hair looks like nothing on 
earth In Pam’s fashion parlance, 
a wig is treated like ah accessory, 
like shoes and jewellery — to be 
coordinated with the rest of her 
clothes That ninny, natural look la 
jon its way out and in its place is 
bid to attract optimum attention. 
And this is where wigs can find 
their way into your wardrobe Wigs 
In this country are usually fashioned 
gut of human hair and with hair¬ 
dressing salons being as numerous 
as they are, and wig-sets relatively 
inexpensive, new styles can be con¬ 
stantly evolved. The wigs on these 
pages are. however synthetic, liter¬ 
ally wash'n wear, for all you do is 
dip them in baby shampoo and shake 
them dry, and they spring right 
their permanent styles 
Vid 


say by Dior or 


'idal 


(back to 
1 created 
I Sassoon 

Mj For the Decade-oMhe-Woman 
|look —- the Freedom Wig 

(2) For the contradiction-in-terma 
■hairdo — the Blonde Afro It is set 
loff by a kaleidoscopic halter and 
llots of eyeshadow 

3) For that mauve mood — A 
,<ple Afro Its sariorta! companion 
th,-s purple and black diagonally 
|ntriped silk top with its own built- 
scarf 

f4' For the dum-dum-blonde-who- 
snMdlewild look This plalinum- 
^rde and pink creation comes 
Icomptete with the flower From 
|there the planning 
on ate pink party 
over 

Text Rita Bhimani 
Dhanji Rana 
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She came in a business-like 
midi-skin and jacket, hair 
pulled back and face that 
looked tired from shooting. 
And to the folk who snidely 
asked her “where's the 
champagne ?" she shot out 
with a smile, “I don't know, 
I am not the hostess at this 
party I" Needless to say, it 
shut the traps of quite a 
few present! 

Then they watched her 
keeping aloof from Dev, as 
she danced with Shashi 
Kapoor (either to see Tina 
the better or not) her co- 
star of the much-talked 
about “Satyam Shivam 
Sundaram." Said she f elt 
like having champagne, but 
settled for pineapple juice. 



F i n a 11 y, Zeenat went 
^around making small talk 
with old friends and to sum 
up quickly, went up to her 
lievsaab, and kissed him 
goodnight. Then the cameras 
froze them prolonging their 
'byes, arms around each 
other, etc., and Zeenat 
swirled out. 



Dev Anand threw perhaps 
the biggest parties in recent 
times, inviting the largest 
cross-section of the industry 
to meet the visiting Inter¬ 
national Film Festival dele¬ 
gates. It was a kind of 
two-in-one affair, with 
everyone talking about the 
inauguration and the film 
that day, but really most 
inquisitive to see what Dev s 
new girl, Tina, looked like. 
At least I was most eager to 
see her.... and so were 
most of the others I met. 
More on Tina later, but 
everyone saw the late entry 
of Zeenat Aman, formerly 
22 one of the Nav Ketan camp. 


This tiling called Tina, a 
very good-looker, with a 
sixteen-inch waistline, a 
slim figure and a unique, 
snazzy haircut — will be 
anyone's idea of a successful 
model (doesn't look more 
than seventeen, maybe even 
younger). But one cannot 
imagine how she'd fare «as 
an actress. But then I won¬ 
der if Dev wants an actress 
for his new film, the film 
he's going to make in India 
and London. From what it 
looks like, he wanted a new 
young face he could turn 
out to star-proportions! And 
Tina fills the bill! 

The last time 1 saw Zarina 
Wahab, she was at a party, 
looking (or trying to) maha- 
glamorous. And what was 
she doing? A bit of self 
promotion. To Shashi 
Kapoor, the ever-patient 
listener — and he should 
look patient, as wifey, Jenni¬ 
fer was not in Bombay. 
He had all the time in the 
world to listen to Zarina as 


she fioured out through her 
pouted mouth, woes and 
tales about her life and 
career. And then, like a 
little minx, she threw at him 
the punch-line, “So why 
don't we work together?" 
meaning, of course, why 
don’t you divert some offers 
my way ? Shashi would, 
now that he has gotten her 
best pal Shabana so many 
films. Promising he would, 
he moved off. But not away. 
He made a big exception by 
staying on and on at the 
party till 3, spending the 
last two hours, close to 
Shabana on a sofa, with her 
hand in his. As for Shabana. 
she was so wrapped in his 
words, that she forgot poor 
Shekiiar her constant date 
and escort, who hovered 
jxilitely in the background 
Theft he came (loser and 
gently reminded Shabana 
that they had to go home, 
but he wasn't heard. Some¬ 
where between the second 
and the third attempt, she 
noticed him. and extricated 
herself from her “bene¬ 
factor". By then Shashi him¬ 
self decided he'd stayed 
long enough and got up 
too! 

The coincidence was nearly 
perfect for a “takkar" — of 
Gulzar and Rakhee. But 
the “takkar" was not des¬ 
tined, just as hopes of 
reconciliation seem to recede. 
It so happened that Rakhee 
was shooting at Juhu one 
evening. Farther up on the 
beach, there collected a huge 
crowd, the type that collects 
around film - shootings. 
Rakhee was lost in her own 
thoughts, when someone 
came and told her that the 
shooting up ahead was that 
of “Kinara." Didn't mean 
anything to her at the time. 
When she packed up and 
got into her car, her hair¬ 
dresser told her that Gulzar 
was shooting there. She 
asked, “where ?” Where the 
crowd had been, she was 
told. Imagine the wife didn't 
know the husband's film. 
After this, as I said, hopes 
of reconciliation seem to 
fade. 



He has a brief role in ‘Kadambari'. The role is 
so brief that normally it is difficult to remember 
the actor who played it. But Jeet Surendra, 
with his restrained and balanced performance, 
makes himself noticed. You can’t just forget him 
in that bit role. He plays a dejected, disappoint¬ 
ed lover, trying to soothe his ‘love-laden soul’. 
He cannot erase the fond memories of his 
beloved as easily as he could erase her name 
tattooed on his arm. 

Tall and handsome with a good build, Jeet 
Surendra at once arrests one’s attention. 

He passed out from the Poona Film insti¬ 
tute in 1972 along with Mahendra Sandhu. 
Vikram and Asha Sachdev. * I went to the 
Institute to escape from iny college studies,” 
says Jeet. "] knew 1 was more than an average 
student 1 was not at all bad at studies. But 
somehow 1 had a feeling that 1 was not free. So 
1 left studies when 1 was doing my final year 
and joined the Film Institute.” 

Jeet did not get any red-carpet, welcome 
when he came out of the Film Institute. “I 
did not comt: out with any hero complex. I had 
made up my mind that 1 would essay any tvjie 
of role that came my way. 1 have no hang-ups 
about the roles. I never had it even when I was 
at the Institute. After all, we were trained to 
tie actors, not to be heroes alone.” 

Immediately after he graduated in acting, 
h<> started trying his luck wilh producers 
initially, his father’s name (the veteran actor 
singer Sudrendranathl helped m making the 
contacts m the industry. It helped get hun 
recognised. He moved about in a eai, met many 
industry people But jeet soon realised that he 
was lieing taken for a ride. Many aspiring pro¬ 
ducers made use of his car as a reliable source 
of conveyance. They made him drive them to 
their destination. At the same time, things did 
not keep mot ing for Jeet.. He could rot get any 
bieak. Whereas his batchniates made much 
headway careei-wise, Jeet got stuck on the road 
to stardom though he was at the wheel, all the 
time. It was like driving an imaginary car. 

“These things helped me leai n certain 
basic lessons that one should know before 
■ treading on these strange territories.” savs 
Jeet, recapitulating those early days m his 
career. Now he is on the alert. He knows what’s 
happening around. “I keep my eyes like a 
radar, I am more careful now.”* 

When Jeet was busy trying his luck in 
films, his father's business of making advertise¬ 
ment films fell on lean days. The concern was 
really in the red. Jeet and his younger brother 
Kailash realised this and took" control of the 
situation. Currently, both the brothers are busy 
managing the business, doing hectic work “It 
was something for which I was not basically 
qualified, but I had to show T could also do it.,’’ 
says Jeet. 

Though career-wise Jeet lags far behind his 
*hatehmates, he feels it’s not difficult to make it, 
provided one develops good contacts and per¬ 
petually looks out for a good break. “Only alert 


Step by step 


and pertinacious ones can do h Fnfortunafelv 
many youngsters are not so alert and 
pertinacious/' 

Jeet is of the opinion that the Film Institute 
graduates should not insist on taking up only 
the hero's or heroine's roles in films. “They 
should take up even brief roles and prove their 
mettle in them, If you are in a position to prove 
that you are good, there's no reason why you 
cannot get lead assignments. It, makes the pro¬ 
ducers confident in you. After all. the producers 
risk a fortune in their films We should help 
them have confidence m us. n 

He feels the emergence of Inst w ute-trained 
artiste* has helped the commercial film-makers 
slowly change their altitude towards new¬ 
comers. And some of the newcomers, he feels, 
are doing well in today's Hindi fihns “Those 
who do not have hang-ups about roles make a 
decent living/' he says. 

Between his hectic rounds in the laborator¬ 
ies, studios and agency offices, m connection 
with his main business of making ad films, 
Jeet manages to spare some time for his acting 
assignments too. Among his forthcoming acting 
assignments are, ‘Andaza\ Badla aur Balidan* 
and two films being made by ft K. Nayyar, 
including ‘Gurkha Jung Bahadur' with Kajesh 
Khanna. 

Jeet has not landed any lead assignment ns 
yet. In one of his forthcoming films he plays a 
villain. In yet another he portrays a convict. 

“I want to essay a variety of roles instead of 
insisting on playing one particular type of role 
One has to play the role one is offered. 1 want 
to do things step by step. ! know f can make 
it big one day/' 

Books like he is all set to make it big one 

day. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This week may 
coincide with a new cycle in your financial 


1 cumciu© wun a rww vyuo in yvui mwiviw 

JJMWSJftr affairs if you are in service, you may expect 
™“ r an offer of a better job elsewhere. This 


week an earnest desire of yours may be fulfilled Businessmen, 
do not sign any document on Monday Girls and bachelors, a 
new opening for you Ladles, health of your husband may not 
run well — anxiety indicated. 

w J TAURUS {April 21 — May 20) Your concern 
for duties and responsibilities is going to be 
rewarded Professionals, certain losing pro- 
<2i jects will be proved economically viable. 
In service, some developments around mid-week will be an 
eye opener Executives, do not confide your personal problem 
to anybody and every body Ladies, control your emotions 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is a tricky 
period for you In service, there is no occa- 
W ll sion for worries and anxieties. This week 

around Thursday you will be quite able to 
solve your problems Your enemies may fall from grace by 
Friday Professionals, additional risks should be avoided. 

Do not go out of your way to oblige an Government official. 
Ladies, happy mood indicated 

* * V* CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Week begins 
^m J XL l in ^ with cental tension Your near and dear 

gKSEyKk ones may act against your interest But 

^ r positive developments in your emotional 

life indicated If you are a professional or in service, you may 
like to be away from the present environment Ladies, you 
may be tempted to be irrational with your husband or dear 
ones Bachelors and girls, travel for you 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Your persona! 
jKKKRk life is likely to be under stress this week 
On Monday you may have to execute an 
important work Businessmen, assistance from 
governmental authorities indicated Executives, the revenue for 
which you have been working for the last few months will be 
realised very soon Ladies and girls, your virtues are likely 
to be overlooked by friends 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) One 
jgfB of your friends will play a very Important 
jJnyMA part in your personal life Members of the 
opposite sex may come forward to help you. 
In service, change Indicated Businessmen, you will meet 
someone this week who will have an influence on your future 
business life Ladier, financial worries indicated. Girls, a 
short trip for you 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Provi- 


ML 


A 


dential help, blessing* of superiors, help 
MIX t ffl from associates and co-operation from 

professionals indicated. Jupiter casts a 
benign influence, as a result of which you may expect earthly 
happiness and protection Romance is strongly starred. Ladles 
and girls, this is not the time to suffer In silence. Stand firmly 
on your legs and grab your share. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
WM Keen intelligence and tact sre necessary to 
"Hr solve tho problems of your life now. In 

service, if you can keep your pessimism 
under control, you wtlf not fail Businessmen, exploit the 
opportunities before you Executives, you are likely to receive 
an invitation from a distant place Ladles, the fifth day of 
the week is going to be a happy one and free from worries 

% SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
This is an auspicious week for demanding 
your rightful place in domestic and social 
circles Businessmen, you may have to 
shoulder moir* responsibilities now In service, your associate* 
and colleague^ are likely to be in a spiky rnood. Ladies and 
girls, don l expect your family members to be fully sharinq 
your opinion or upportmq all your activities Control you r 
emotions 

. * CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

/HK? This Is not the time for rest and recreation 

Mental strain indicated Social obligation^ 
may increase in service, much of your time 
will be spent In attending to routine affairs Businessmen 
competition for you Ladies and qiri* if you are romantically 
inclined you are likely to be successiut in all of your strivings 
But lonely places should be avoided 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
(jEo^ This is the time for analysing your persona! 

m&fa behaviour and gestures towards your dear 

and near ones On the first and the second 
day of the wek you may have to think about your future and 
take a decision Handle legal matters carefully Keep your 

temper under control In the second half of the week you may 
be helped by your friends 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You can 
go out into the world and get good result* 
WBLH now Worries which haunted you for some 
time will be over In service, you will be able 
to tackle anything that stands in the way of your per* 
feet rapport with your superiors Businessmen, delays may not 
jeopardise your interest Ladies, travel for you Girls, Intimate 
relationships may become strained 
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The Models 

Models serve the needs of art or commerce 
by helping to communicate an idea m a 
direct manner. They have become an 
indispensible part of a visual which 
means to attract the attention and 
applause of a wider circle of the public. 
What makes a good model ’ A pleasing 
appearance, an attractive figure, charming 
maimers, education and a wide cultural 
background — these are taken into 
account to evaluate the quality of a model 
But the models, says Prabir Lahiri, 
should not be considered as a commodity 
for sale It is a skilled profession like 
that of a performer on the stage or 
screen. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 104: PLAIN 
across 

1 Sort of tangle? Disentangle colls in poor hair (10) 

11 Sparse forest many drivers get into acting stupidly (8) 

12 Mossy substance: add sesame after turning (6) 

12 What's painful in a boot? First manifestation of tree? (5) 

14 Oil's first among severe blows dealt to west, wherein 
Arabs trade (4) 

15 One with condition requiring relief about one extreme 
of life gets this (6) 

16 O crazy Irish Jack—sure 'tis ye’ve lost youse head (8) 

18 Temple made from a church nave, back to front (4) 

19 French author perhaps gets shimmering halos with 
pen (8) 

20 Boer's shambling mount, one drinking heavily round 
river's edge (8) 

23 Display one woman put before others (4) 

26 Eye trouble - another has core removed suffering in 
ache (8) 

28 Backward pupil learning fast had French passion 
rejected (6) 

30 Viewable by all cutting faulty signallers' unit (4) 

31 Will I shall get written shortly, parting near (5) 

32 Success breaking into till crookedly—what’s the (oot? (6) 

33 Individual case history, what zealous sleuth gets before 
Yard? (8) 

34 What's to stop team bolting a small drink with drop 
of whisky in. before pub? (10) 

DOWN 

1 Scottish boomer, showing doubly typical Irish trait? (12) 
2Whod be happiest at champ s success? Unsuitable 
for bouquet (6) 

3 Yesterday's rally and a half. . (6) 

4... Preceding another, as red inside it, mischievous (8) 

5 West Indian Wood. A Turner, perhaps? (4) 

6 A fine speaker, one providing superior gloss in 
company (6) 

7 Not much of a rise raises ’oot- two quid wanted (5) 

8 Fearsome lady following little prince'd make headway (6) 

8 First of crammers, horrid learned swat? (12) 

10Drunken sot has to have one in the porch (4) 

17Giving maximum height to Unionist, neither in nor 
out? (8) 

21 Wine in body’s part turned gorge (6) 

22Dep r essed after upsurge of insolence. Head needs 

such support (6) 

23 Ladders, dear me. endlessly rising in half hose (6) 

24 Hoax involved in a deception raising phantoms (6) 
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25 Makes a quick meal of things with nuts on '> (5) 

27 Very big pots do this for poets (4) 

29 Number of famous sisters, topless, wrfl matched (4) 


AZED No. 162: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

8, p * a X, 13, hidden. 14, 
a I in six, willow cricket hat, 
15. i.e tittle Vs, am , 18 . 
(b)eggars, cf lackey moths, 
24, art >n easy net with e 
misplaced, 26* first letters. 
28. nat. in marah a, 30, eat 
(rev.) etc 

DOWN 

1, anag in be, 3,» © (dictio) 
nary, 6, lues {rev ) in it. 
Tiistan and 1.8, lag m pile, 

& It! . 10, ex-Rex (rev) t s. 8 
lit ,17.marquise marquee, 
19, sal m bat; 20, i a. mad 
ame 27, at Ai ts (rev ), 23, 
s misplaced m heaves 


rUCCC by HARRY 
vnCOO GOLOMBEK 


Poftltfton No. 4 



01m* to ptey-flow should the game go? 


Continuation of Position No. 2 

Another fine finish by the young German 
star. Rainer Knaak, from a game played »n 
1972 at Strausberg against Postler 5 Q 2, 
5p 1 p; 3p2p1:4p1k1,4P1P1, 3R1P 
1 K; r 6 P, 4 q 3 

White won by 1. P-B4ch. KkP, or 1. . 
PxP; 2. R—Q5ch. P—B4 and now comes 
the beautiful finish 3. RxPch, PxR, 

4. Q x P ch, K —R3,5. 0- 36 mate 
2-QxPch, K—Kt4; Or2. ..,KxP;3 0-B3 
mate. 

3, Q—K7ch, K-R3, 4. P~Kt5ch, resigns 
Because of 4. . . . K-R4; 5. Qx Pch, KxP. 
6. R-Kt3chetc. 

Plus 9 a change 

It would be an interesting exercise to show 
people various games of chess and ask 
them to guess to which century these 
games belong. Thus, for example, the 
following game Irom the 1976 Hoogoven 
Tournament might well have come from a 
period some 80 years earlier. 

White: J. H. Timman Black: R. Mubner. 
Queen's Gambit Declined 
1. P-04, KI-KB3; 2. P-GB4. P-K3, 
3. KI-KB3. P-QKt3, 4. Kt—83, B~Kt2; 

5. P-QR3, P-04: 8, P x P, P x P, 7. B-KI5, 
B-K2; 6.P-K3, QKt-02; 8. B-Q3. O-O: 


10 O'- O, P-B4, 11. R Bl, P-KR3. 

12. B-KB4, KI-K5 13 kt x Kt. a 

simplifying exchange that. howovei, works 
in White’s favour by opening up the 
QKM-KR7 diagonal. Better was 13 
P~B4 

14. R x Kt, P - B5 . 15. Q-B2, Kt~B3, 

16. Kt--K5, this sort of attack is one which 
Pillsbury was wont to employ with great 
effect in the 1890 s 

16. . . R- K1. 17.P-KKI4, P-OK14, after 

17 , P - KKt4; 18 B - Kt3, White would be 

threatening the deadly P - 84. 

18. P-KR4, P-KI5; 19. PxP, BxP, 
20. P— B3, BxR, 21. P x B, K -B! 
22. P— Kt5. P*P, 23. PxP, Kt~-Q2. 
24. D-R7, Kt x Kt, 25. QP x Kt, P~Kt3, 
Otherwise White plays P - Kt6 
26. Q— R6ch K-K2, 27. BxP. P*B, 
28. Q- Kt7 ch, K-K3, 2®. Q x B. Q~Kt3, 
30. Q— Kt7, R-K2, 31. OxPsh. K-Q2, 

32. Q—B2. R — KB1; threatening R x B 

33. R-Ktl, Q-QB3; 34. Q-QR2, K—K1 , 
35. K— Kt2. K-B2, 36. K-Kf3. K-Kll; 
37. R-KR1, Q-KKI3; 36.R-R6, G-B4, 
39. 0-Q2 0-06; 40. 0-KR2, R-R2, 

41. P— Kt6, R-Kt2; or 41 , RxR, 

42. Ox R. when Q-R7 ch cannot be avotd 
ed. 

42. R— R8 mate. 







WINTER SPORTS 
AT GULMARG 


TIRTHANKAR MUKHERJEE 


Natuio alwa)s leaves me cold, .ill the moie so 
on a cold da) Thus it was that as we wound 
uui .•slow way up to Gulniaig — the snow- 
piough was m action and tialhc was pcrlorce 
one-wav — my companions, seasoned snow- 
see is all. laved about the distant mountains, 
whose sunhnght summits mingled wuth the sky, 
weaimg robes ol i ioudo and a diadem ol snow’, 
while i huddled m a comei, ttving to asceitam 
my i hanees ol being trostlnUen Since so many 
people say so, the lulls must l>e pietty, but how 
does that bothei me, 1 thought Besides, I can 
4 never make up my wind about these high 


mountains. Drenched m the sunlight, the) have 
a ternbly aloof arrogance but they also have a 
dreamy way ol folding up a noisy day m quiet 
covens, cool and gia> , m the moon-blanched 
evening, they wear an aspect of virginal 
humility, a timid touch-me-not-ness that pre¬ 
serves then remoteness but not their dreadlul 
distance Luckily, we arrived at Gulmarg soon 
enough for me to start worrying aliout other 
things Foi, getting down was not easy. Not 
merely because the inside of the wagoneer now 
seemed so warm, but also because I realised that 
my plainsman’s shoes — how piuudly they bear 





me on the streets of Calcutta ! — would land 
me in a heap here. The roads, covered with a 
thick set layer of shiny snow, dazzled only to 
deceive. 1 could only sue my own negligence 
for not remembering to change into something 
more adequate on the way; but nothing could 
be done now, for my hosts were waiting outside 
for me and I couldn't possibly ask for a change 
of footwear before alighting. Trust in Providence 
and tread, softly, I made my motto, 

On somewhat far left was the Golf Club 
for those who play on the highest golf links in 
the world — and on the near left the rink of 


polished ice where skaters swerved and swoop* 
ed like swallows over a pond. On my right were 
the nursery slopes where novices were slicing 
their own patterns through the powder. As we 
walked up — me cursing my feet and at the 
same time fending off pregnant enquiries of 
whether 1 would do the "siki khela” ■— the 
distant slopes came into view ; the experts were 
there and they looked like so many tiny commas 
typed on the mountains. What the* hell, 1 
thought, it is the same winter day and while 
lor me it is dipped in the cold, they find it 
basted with sunshine. Td ski, corn*' what may. 
but not this afternoon. Tomorrow perhaps. 
First, to hire a pair of snow shoes. 

Before the morrow dawned, it was perhaps 
as well that 1 learnt a few things about GuL 
marg, where hundreds like myself were coming 
every week to see what this winter sports stuff 
is all about. 

It might forever have remained a bowl ot 
jade rimmed by pristine pines with a bolstering 
phalanx of Pir Panehal peaks if Love had not 
intervened. Sultan Yussut Shah was enraptured 
by the beauty of the poet-and-singer wife of a 
country oaf. He married her and called her 
llabha'"(Love) Khatun. Their life together 
lasted only a lew years, lor when Akbar con¬ 
quered Kashmir, he exiled Yussuf hut in those 
evanescent years ot love and song -- in 1581 to 
be precise — the Sultan and llabha had dis¬ 
covered a place cupped high in the mountains 
where they spoke to flowers in the day and to 
stars at night — if they had any time for idle 
speech, that is. She named ii Gulrnarg — 
Meadow of Flowers. 

The Grand Moghuls — with the epicur¬ 
eans’ instinct — came here* many a summer 
and the British Residents in Kashmir followed 
the trend. They found Gulrnarg — !2G10 m. 
high and onJv 40 km. from Srinagar — a nice 
place for their summer headquarters They laid 
the golf links, the ski slopes and the hockey 
fields, etc., and shared the* facilities with the 
army. Independence saw an end to all this. 
The British left and the Pakistanis came in 
through Baramula. Before turning a hasty tail, 
they burnt and ravaged much of Gulrnarg. 

But the State of Jammu and Kashmir could 
hardly afford to keep a place for tourists charred 
and desolate for any length of time Gulrnarg 
was redeveloped — but only as rj summertime 
attraction for people from the parched or 
drenched plains. The place lived from May to 
October, With no resident civilian populaiion, 
as I he last ponies and tourists made their slow 
wav down to Tangmarg, Ihc bluebells, daisies 
and violets all spoke the same message as the 
forget-me-nots and a hush fell upon the scene, 
until snow covered the cosy memories of 
conviviality. 

Meanwhile, throughout the 1950’s and 
1900’s, the world was rediscovering the lure of a 
supersport. Ski-lifts were rising almost wherever 
the ground did. Molehills were being made into 
mountains and a significant slice of humanity 
was rushing to slide down them. Skiing passed 5 






golf as the sport on which Americans lavished 
most money annually — they are also the only 
people who would keep track of this — and 
jound the World more than 20 million people 
became ski buffs. The sport became popular in 
such unlikely places as Albania, Spain, Morocco, 
Lebanon, Iran and Turkey, For the world’s 
resort owners, hotel operators, travel agents, 
equipment makers, clothing designers, land 
specuialorsand orthopaedic surgeons — 1 must 
be missing out on a few — skiing gradually 
became a $10 billion enterprise annually. 

In many of these ski areas the arena is 
artificially developed; In America, it was once 
even planned to build a slope on a pile of 
pulverised garbage. With ail the snow that the 
Himalayas gives us, there was no reason why 
we should not have sfci spots of our own. 
Gulmarg offered an ideal site — incomparably 
letter than Kufri near Simla. It was easily 
accessible (hardly a couple of hours from 
Srinagar which has an airport) and the natural 
facilities were excellent. It had some very fine 
runs: with a little development there could be 
6 quite a few 3-4 km. runs and if the resort were 


expanded to an 8-km. radius — to Include 
Khilanmarg, for example — the area could 
accommodate 4000 skiers at a time and yet take 
50 years to be exhausted. Also, the quality and 
the nature of the snow that it snows at Gulmarg 
are the best possible anywhere for skiing. While 
snow in Furope is wet and heavy, in the U.S. 
more granular and less plentiful, Gulmarg has 
powder snow and in good seasons (which are 
quite frequent) a hip-depth of it. 

One goes on a holiday because the week 
has only Sundays; in this Gulmarg has a 
reputation of never failing you. Most days are 
sun-days there. And it is not a shy sun that 
you have ; it’s strong and robust and so, the air 
is not wei. Besides there is little of the bone- 
chilling icy breeze and it all gets so pleasantly 
warm that after a few days and a few runs you 
may even end up skiing in your T-shirt. 
(However, i think it's better to put the proposal 
off, rather than the sweater > 

A tentative beginning was made in 1965. 
In four years’ time things had taken shape and 
the Government, which realised that if Kashmir 
could offer something in winter also, tourism 



there would not remain lopsided, was planning 
in earnest. The Indian Institute of Skiing and 
Mountaineering was set up (the redoubtable 
Col. N. Kumar is now the Principal) and people 
who learnt their skiing at Gulmarg were sent 
to Alpine resorts to gain more expertise. 
Twenty-one of them were selected as perma¬ 
nent instructors; the Central Government, which 
runs the entire winter sports project at Gulmarg 
employed 12 of them, the rest went to the 
State Government which has its own schemes 
to spread the sport among school children — an 
educational venture, not commercial 

There has been no looking back. During 
the winter of 1970-71, visitors to Gulmarg 
numbered 3727 — 3031 Indians and G96 for¬ 
eigners. In 1974-75, the lotal figure rose to 
6818 — 5174 Indians and 164t foreigners. The 
season usually begins around 15 December and 
lasts till the end of March, though the pattern 
of snowfall can be unpredictable — this year 
there was no worthwhile snow till 14 January. 

Who are all these thousands ? Some come 
to learn skiing through a three-week course run 
by the Institute. Indians above 30 and all 
foreigners pay Rs. 900 and Indians below 30 
Rs. 500. This includes cost of ski lessons, lood 
and stay in huts which are quite comfortable 
and may have running hot water next winter. 
Any trainee can make his own separate living 
arrangements if h(; pays for them. To be en¬ 
rolled in the course, one has to apply to the 
Principal of the Institute at Gulmarg. 

Then there are the advanced skier.-; who 
can ski independently or with little help; they 
spend a few days or a long holiday as they 
choose. The elite among the visitors are those 
who bring their own equipment or just hire 
them and go off on their own. 

Non-skiers cannot comprehend why other¬ 
wise rational people rise at a snowy dawn, in 
order to get ready for the privilege of shivering 
in a slowly moving lift line to ascend slowly 
a hill that they will quickly slide down Or to 
careen down a narrow, bumpy trail in a build¬ 
ing snowstorm, watching for the hidden icy 
spot that could send them crashing into a tree 
trunk. The explanation is simple. Skiing is a 
feast for all the senses ; it promises exhilaration, 
fresh air and muscle-taxing exercise: an hour 
of downhill skiing can burn up as much as 500 
calories. Vivienne, a worker with a relief 
organisation in a neighbouring country was 
holidaying at Gulmarg to “sort of escape the 
human condition”. She said there is something 
incredibly sensuous about skiing. “The feeling 
of your body speeding down a mountain is like 
a narcotic”. One of the instructors, a dark 
young man with a darker mane, agreed. During 
an evening of bonhomie, he was the only one 
to stay away from alcohol. “A day at the 
slopes intoxicates you enough to last the 
evening.” Another outdoors man made no secret 
that he personally preferred golf, yet agreed 
that skiing “is a total experience. You can be 
completely asborbed in what you are doing. 
You can take a problem on to the golf course 
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with you, but you can’t take it with you on to 
the slope. It’s kind of deansing.” This is no 
mean recommenduion. Besides, though the dis¬ 
tant sjght of skiers upon the mountain is a 
beautiful one, skiing is not a spectator sport as 
such. You ski more for yourself than tor any 
(■licet you create on the bystander. In this 
world, who wouldn't give three weeks a year 
to do his own thing ? Skiing has still another 
lure for Indians particularly — judging our mind 
by the hordes of roadside bills and signboards; 
even on the desolate mountain road from Jammu 
to Srinagar, tree trunks bear tin plates lauding 
a ‘sexologist’ who can ‘cure’ all maladies follow¬ 
ing failure to practise seminal thrift. Some 
people insist that ultraviolet rays from the sun, 
relatively unfiltered in the rarefied mounain air, 
have an aphordisiae effect. The assertion has no 
medical support, however. 

Skiing also offers membership in a cozy 
subculture that non-skiers sometimes have diffi¬ 
culty in understanding. Initiates speak their 
own language, a conglomeration of English, 
French, German and jargon. An Australian, 
the envy of everybody at Gulmarg because of 
his superb equipment, was talking of an acci¬ 
dent that had kept him in bed for six weeks 
before he packed his bags for Gulmarg. I think 
it's a rather hyperbolic example but it will do —• 
“] was wedding this headwall loaded with bath¬ 
tubs and decided to make a gelandy over a tree 
8 stump when I found myself in a mogul field. 


So 1 used my avnlement and then tried an old- 
fashioned ruade, but caught an edge, slipped out 
of my toe piece, helicoptered down the fall line 
and wound up “with a spiral in the tibia.” 
(Translation : “I was making a series of close 
parallel turns along this steep incline full of 
depressions in the snow made by fallen skiers 
and decided to vault over a tree stump when I 
found myself in a field of large bumps. So I 
used my ability to absorb irregularities in the 
terrain by leaning back on my skis, and then 
tried to turn by lifting the ski tails off the snow 
and pivoting around their tips, but caught the 
edge of a ski on some ice, and my foot came out 
of my binding, and* I tumbled head over heels 
straight down the hill and suffered a spiral 
fracture in one of the bones of the lower leg."). 

What, is skiing ? It is either racing or jump¬ 
ing with feet attached to shaped runners (these 
arc the ‘skis’) over snow surfaces of varying 
angularity. Organise competitive skiing began 
in the nineteenth century, but skiing as a means 
of getting from place to place on snow began 
before the third millenium B.C. as crude rock 
engravings in Norway and Russia testify. A 
dozen skis of the Stone Age have been found in 
the peat bogs of Scandinavia ; the oldest of them 
have been dated by pollen analysis at 2500 B.C. 
But early man had arrived in sub-Arctic regions 
long before this and devised snow boards to 
help him in hunting game. Their skis were 
short and broad. In northern Europe longer and 





narrower skis were developed for faster slicing 
over all types of snow, soft, hard or icy. Through 
subsequent population changes these two main 
types of ski persisted Frequently, the long ski 
would be used on one foot and the short broad 
one on the other, demanding a quite different 
terhivuue. The broad Arctic type was more use¬ 
ful for dragging loads, resembling the Eskimo 
snow-shoes used in Canada (the Eskimo had no 
wood and therefore did not invent a ski). On 
mountainous ground, the long narrow Nordic 
skis were more practicable, and from these have 
evolved the modern downhill skis. 

The first recorded written references to 
skiing are by Chinese historians of the T'ang 
Dynasty (from the seventh to the tenth cen¬ 
turies AJ).) who refer to their northern neigh¬ 
bours as Turks who ride horses of wood’. 
Herodotus, the Greek historian, writes of Aharis 
the Hyperborean ‘who is said to have gone on 
his arrow all round the world without once 
easing.’ The legend of men with “horses' feet” 
is the most persistent. The term hippopodes 
(horse-footed) is used bv the Romans w T ho also 
talk of skrid firms or skrik firms, to describe non- 
Germanic peoples of the north. Paulus 
Diaconas, a Lombard writing in Latin in the 
eighth rrntury,explained the word as skrika . to 
leap. “They hunt wild animals by leaping for¬ 
ward using contrivances of wood curved like 
a bow.’' 

The first printed books with illustrations 


of skiing were published in the 1 nth century. 
The records and drawings were often fanciful, 
but two of the best-documented relate to turning 
points in Norwegian and Swedish history where 
skiers played an important role hi 1205 the 
two-year-old Haakon, who was destined to be 
Norway's greatest formative leader, was rescued 
by skiers troin rebels and brought to safety. 
Another romance surrounded the founding o( 
the present kingdom oi Sweden by Gustav Vasa 
(this is celebrated by a 90-km. race to com¬ 
memorate an event that took place in 1520), 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
there are numerous references to military cam¬ 
paigns by Finns, Norwegians, Swedes and 
Russians involving ski troops, hut there is no 
mention of skiing in central Europe, other than 
a description by Francesco Negro, of Ravenna* 
in 1003-05, of an attempt to ski in the course of 
a northern journey. Otherwise, there is no 
whisper of skiing in Switzerland, Austria, 
France or Italy until it was introduced by the 
British middle class, expanding their opportuni¬ 
ties for leisure and travel after the Industrial 
Revolution, and by Scandinavian visitors. 

The reason was simple. The steeper, more 
broken Alpine mountains were unsuited to the 
types of ski evolved in Russia and Scandinavia, 
nor did tribes who use these penetrate Central 
Europe. The inhabitants of the Alps thus grew 
up to accept immobility during the winter 
months. In Britain, where there was far less 9 





What do you need to he a pood skier ; not a 
professional or even a contesting amateur, but 
to be one who gets the most out of this hottest 
sport on the coolest slopes ? Physical fitness is of 
course needed and strong hamstring muscles 
but that seems to be about all to begin with. 
The art is chiefly one of anticipation, balance 
and flexibility. Most modern teaching preaches 
an economy of movement of the legs, pelvis and 
the small of the back ; the head, shoulders and 
arms being used only to keep balance. 
New teaching methods have also made it much 
easier to learn the ropes on the slopes and 
people in their 40’s and 50’s can safely begin to 
learn. 

The first thing to do to ski at Gulmarg is 
to visit the ski shop at the base and be equipped. 
This is the only sport where your safety and 
pleasure depend 100% on your equipment. If 
you have a lousy golf club, it only damages 
your ego but it doesn’t send you to hospital 

Skis are strips of wood, or composite wood, 
metal or synthetic fibre, clipped to the boot so 
that it is possible to slide or push over snowy or 
icy surfaces. They are upturned at the pointed 
fronts so that they will not dig into the snow. 
Skis vary in length from 120 cm. to 140 cm. for 
children and from 150 cm. to 210 cm. for adults, 
depending on the skier’s height. Your first pair 
of skis should be as long as you are tall but 
once you have mastered parallel turns, you can 
get something longer. Anyway, you’ll be help¬ 
ed in your choice by the peopfe at the shop. 


•snow. Viking influences had created a mild 
tradition of snowcraft, and this was to lie of 
considerable significance in the establishment 
of skiing as a sport and recreation during the 
lflth and 20th centuries. 

Skiing finally emerged as a sport with the 
invention around 1840, of a method of holding 
the heels in place on a ski. Previously, only a 
loose leather strap was used which made it 
almost impossible to turn the skis by means of 
up and down weight movements Now, thin 
birch roots were soaked in hot water to make 
them flexible to bind heel and instep firmly to 
the ski. This meant that skiing, previously con¬ 
fined to gentle slopes, could now be practised on 
any snow-covered ground. But it required an 
epoch-making journey, the first, traverse of 
southern Greenland by the Norwegian explorer, 
Nansen, in 1888 to fire the imagination of 
Eurojieans. 

So far, India is nowhere in the picture, 
neither in ancient usage nor in modern develop¬ 
ments. The only r tenuous link that India can be 
shown to have with the rise of the sports is 
Henry Lunn who began to pioneer skiing 
holidays for a mass public in an unusual 
manner. As a Methodist returning from 
missionary work in India, he invited a number 
of churchmen of various denominations to 0 
conference on Christian unity in Grindelwald. 
His arrangements were so successful that he was 
prompted to organise further and he was the 
first to see the possibilities of winter sports. This 
10 was towards the end of the last century. 



Skis are about bU nun. wide at ihe front-end. 
narrower in the middle by about l. r > mm. and 
slightly wider again at the ends. This shape 
encourages straight tracking in an unweighted 
ski. For the same reason, thc j re is usually a 
central groove running the length of the ski, 
except for its tip. A ski is slightly arched, to 
assist in springing and to increase sensitivity to 
weighting and unweighting forwards, back- 
wants and sidewuysj the means by which a skier 
induces changes ot direction and speed. 

The wrong pair of skis might make skiing 
a bit more duticult. but ill-littmg boots could 
make it, pure agony. Ski boots ;ue rigid, Jlat- 
suted and ankle-height. They weigli up to 4 kg, 
are waterprooted, have soft leather or foam lin¬ 
ings and are pulled tight by dips. Whichever 
pair you get, you should put the boots on and 
wear them around the store lor 15 minutes or 
so to find out where the pressure poinis are and 
whether they wear off 

The most important piece of equipment for 
.safety is the binding. Bindings are devices on 
the ski for clipping to tfie boot, consisting of a 
sprung toe-cap and heel-clip t which hold the 
h|rward and rear parts of the boot firmly on 
the ski). Bindings are designed to open — and 
this is where Indian products are still faulty, 
though they cost less to hire at (fulmarg — and 
iclease the boot from the ski the instant the 
skier takes a had fall, so that he will not break 
an. ankle or worse. 

Ski sticks, also known as batons or poles, 
are used to assist movement on skid, whether 
propelling, pivoting, or breaking, and generally 
to help balance. They are usually made of metal 
tubing with a leather and plastic handgrip at 
the top and a strap w’hich is looped over the 
hand and a disc ot 'basket’ at the bottom, about 
100 mm. above the point, to prevent the stick 
sinking too deeply into the snow. The proper 
length of a slick is lrom its tip on the ground 
to just, below armpit height. Also essential are 
goggles and a pair of gloves. At Gulmarg you 
can also hire jackets and trousers but 1 cannot 
give you their range of choice. It is always 
better to wear your owjn, for looking good is half 
the fun. Even if you aren't a good athlete, you 
can get all dressed up like one and once you are 
off the slopes, who’ll know the difference ' 
Faded levis are high-status legwear; not being 
watei proof, they advertise the wearer’s con¬ 
fidence to stay on his feet. But it is sensible to 
wear something that will keep the water out. 
And of course, the hills must be made alive with 
colours. Try zany prints, they look gorgeous 
against the snow. 

Now that you’ve got your gear — you'll he 
8-10 kg. heavier when you put it all on — 
you’re set to trudge up the slopes. You can 
hire a porter to carry your stuff but it Is not 
quite the done thing — even though these are 
the fringe benefits the local people are getting 
from the place being opened up in winter. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


























BIRTH 
DFTHE 
BLUES 


EVERY SILVER LINING has its cloud, which 
is to say (apart irom any Monday morning 
blues) that every step forward has-an inherent 
step backwards built into it, that every gain 
incorporates a loss, even though that loss may 
not be noticed by a particular individual at a, 
particular time. To me the most general step 
backwards built in to all the more recent steps 
forward is the increasing control we have over 
our liv<s that forces us into the increasing 
anxiety of making decisions. 

For most of the time that mankind has 
been on this planet, resignation must have 
appeared a most valuable trait. Since a large 
percentage of the things that happened to you 
were quite out of your control, the ability to 
resign yourself or (the optimist’s phrase) make 
the most of events, was essential to any sort of 
happiness. No wonder that the ability is en¬ 
shrined in most religions m some form or 
another. 

But today, resignation m the face of almost 
anything except death is called by a score of 
unpleasant names, from apathy to cowardice, 
and even the extreme, death, is not entirely 
exempt. Most of us have a very strong impres¬ 
sion that death itself could be avoided if only 
we gave up smoking, took up swimming, ate 
fertile eggs, retired to a clean-air zone or 
thought beautiful thoughts. Nothing, we feel, is 
inevitable, if only we take the right decisions at 
the right time. 

Quite suddenly, not more than about 10 
years ago in a few countries of the world, one 
of the most inevitable human fates became 
controllable — the reproduction of ourselves. 
For the first time, many young men and women 
actually had to take a decision before bringing 
a child into the world and, awesomely, a deci¬ 
sion entirely depended on personal wishes 
because our planet does not need the children 
it already has. Worse, in these days of nuclear 
families, most couples have no experience at all 
of babies or children, so they must decide, on 
the scantiest of knowledges whether they will 
take the sort of gamble that will alter the whole 
course of their lives. 

When I was a child, one of the things I 
12 least understood about adults was their per¬ 


verse refusal to use their enviable freedom. 
There was I a long-term prisoner in my parents' 
home, manacled to the arbitrary whims and 
commands of the occupying Brobdinagians. Go 
to school, wash your hands, eat your greens, 
wear a woolly, sleep at eight, get up at eight, 
live here not there, do what you’re told. 

And there they were, powerful infants with 
not a soul in the world to pi event them staying 
up all night, moving to the Casbah, eating lUib. 
of jelly babies straight off, watching teiiy uil 
their eyes, charred or doing any other-single 
thing their hearts desired. And what did uiey 
do ? Surrounded themselves with made-up 
rules, handcuffed themselves to the dreariest of 
routines, ordered themselves to trek daily to 
boring jobs or clear dreary houses and, in every 
way, made their lives a great deal more shackled 
and slave-like than mine. What fools can those 
grownups be. 

It never, of course, occurred to me that I, 
the child, was at least one strand of the whip 
that bent my parents’ backs, that kept them 
going round and round like mice on a wheel 
instead of shooting off in all directions like 
glorious Catherine Wheels. I was born before 
the age of reproductive decisions and so were 
my children. I suppose the Pill was circulating 
down in Puerto Rico and other foreign testing 
grounds but, in my early twenties, 1 caught not 
a glimpse of it. 

Now, 1 often ask myself if my own children 
would be here if I had been a post-Pill woman. 
Obviously social and emotional pressures are 
still strong, grannies, neighbours and friends 
still eye with interest the flat belly of the newly- 
married girl and our consumer society still 
forces upon us the image of the happy family 
rather than the happy couple. I think quite a 
lot of the pregnancies that end m abortion have 
to do with the attempt to make a decision, the 
attempt to form a vague possibility into an 
obvious reality so that the woman must decide. 

What exactly are the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of having children, shorn of all 
rationalising sentiment, viewed from a distance, 
before love for the children has entered the 
picture, before the womb has known a charge?? 
Those who have never dreamed of asking them¬ 
selves the Questions do not need the answers — 



I imagine that they are what is called “natural" 
mothers or fathers and there's an end on’t. 1 
was not and am not and I believe tha:, for bettei 
or for worse, I am in the majority, if the truth 
were told. This says nothing at all about the 
love parents have for their children when born 
— we love what we have to love (or, of course, 
batter it or kill it). 

The disadvantages first. In my experience 
the most pervasive, the most overwhelming and 
the longest-lasting is that from the moment a 
child is delivered and lies beside you in a cot, 
you are never again completely free from worry 
The umbilical cord may be cut but its thm 
elastic shadow remains. Sometimes the worry 
recedes so far that it is only the very faintest 
cloud on the horizon. Sometimes it looms so 
large it blocks out everything in sight, but it 
never, ever, disappears. The new flesh is part 
of you and what happens to it through life 
happens to you, and often, more painfully. 

No woman, once pregnant, is complete 
unaware of that pregnancy for more than a few 
minutes of the time. No woman, once a mother, 
can escape that awareness for very much 
longer. At times, to be truthful, the weight, is 
enough to sink you and that weight is certainly 
at the root of the incoherent fury women often 
feel towards the father who leaves Though he 
abides bv every gentlemanly rule, though be 
pa vs the bills, though he visits, he does not bear 
the weight and envy of his lreedom can burn 
like bellfire. 

The second disadvantage is mere obvious 
and more practical—the loss of freedom for 
many years. That loss mav vary greatly and a 
nice balance of money and psychopathy may 
leave some parents spectacularly exempt from 
this penalty. But for most of us, the coming of 
children is as much a curtailment of personal 
)ibe r ty as the setting up of a police state, from 
the curfew imnosed on evenings out to the 
constant possibility of being aroused - in the 

small hours by a knock on the door. Our lives 
aie no longer our own, our choice are reduced 
to near invisibility. 

A schedule descends like a cage on even 
feckless mothers: mouths must be ted (if 
only with fash fingers), bodies musi be kept 
clean (if only once a wcl-k) teeth must be filled, 
minds nourished, nails clipped, a way and place 
ot living somehow esiauiishcd and kept. A 
woman is trapped in her house, a man made 
hostage to an employer, more cautious in claims 
for autonomy or even paradoxically, for better 
pay. If the mother works, she must be grateful 
to the job round the corner with compatible 
hours and the hell with promotion, interest, 
more money or anything else that makes that 
job otherwise intolerable. 

The third disadvantage is the slow trans¬ 
formation of love for your partner into the 
packhorse syndrome. Each becomes the symbol 
tor the other of the worries and lack of lreedom 
imposed by the children, eyes that once saw a 
desirable face now see only bills. Spontaneous 


love-making is the fir.-t casualty, assassinated in 
the children s infancy by any sudden cries, 
buried six feet under by ubiquity — the kids are 
always there as they grow older, needing some¬ 
thing, wanting something, or simply creating 
merry and unignorable hell 

1 know couples on their own after years 
who wander about the house and speak without 
looking at each other, strangers passing in the 
night. Who, say their eyes, is the person 
inhabiting my bed loom 7 " Could it have been 
with him|her that all this started 7 The original 
impulse has long been forgotten, vanished 
beneath an avalanche of old skipping ropes 
and broken roller skates 

So, to me, the gieat advantage Jn having 
children grows out of the second disadvantage, 
the loss of freedom. Oddly, 1 find freedom at 
least as burdensome as its opposite. 1 do not like 
the idea that I cannot live where? I wish but I 
like even less the idea that 1 could live any¬ 
where. I do not caie to think that l must do 
what I do but I am terrified to think what I 
would do if I could do anything. 

Pressures foree you m'o jobs, into places, 
into ways of life and out of these pressures 
emerge jobs, places, wavs of life more to your 
liking And there are no pressures quite"like 
children. Through them I have been forced into 
experiences no-one could choose : physical and 
mental pain, absolute joy, recognition of my 
ties with others and work of all kinds from 
washing dishes and selling ladies’ corsets to 
wilting for the Guardian None of which I 
could initially have managed without the con¬ 
stant vision of the little beaks open in ihe nest, 
waiting for the worm. Some people ean and all 
honour to them. I couldn’t 

The second great advantage of having 
children is that they are vour lifeline to the past 
and the future. It may not seem worth all the 
attendant troubles, merely to learn about bunk¬ 
ing off or the names of the Bay Ctly Rollers, 
and there are other, less exhausting ways to 
learn, but I doubt if 1 would have done it. I 
am, through children, m;,de to live more lives 
than my ow'n and live my own life again. And 
I understand, year by year, more about, my 
parents and their parents Being a parent is, 
if you like, a form of compulsory Adult Educa¬ 
tion. 

So, weighing again the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, in a cool and rational state of mind, 
given my life over again, would I have decided 
to have children ? Would I, without any neces¬ 
sity, deliberately set out to hamper myself in 
nearly every wav ? Cause myself endless self- 
imposed anxiety? Pay a verv high price for joys 
obtainable elsewhere at half the cost ? 

The answer is, I do not know. I love 
them more dearly than anyone else on earth. 

I think I would die for thpm and I greet each 
advancing year with delight, notching off my 
porridge to eventual glorious release. It's called 
maternal schizophrenia, my disease, and the 
Pill is not a cure. 
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I went up to bed at a quarter to eleven. I 
did nut go in to Poirot. He might be asleep. 
Moreover 1 felt a reluctance to think any more 
about Styles and its problems. I wanted to sleep 
— to sleep and forget. 

I was just dropping off when a sound 
wakened me. 1 thought it might have been a 
tap on my door. I called "Come in,” but as there 
was no response, I switched the light on and, 
getting up, looked out into the corridor. 

1 saw Norton just coming from the bath¬ 
room and going into his own room. He wore a 
checked dressing gown of particularly hideous 
colouring and his hair was staking up on end 
as usual He went into his room and shut the 
door, and immediately afterwards 1 heard him 
turn the key in the lock. 

Overhead there was a low rumbling ot 
thundet. The storm was <'tuning nearer. 

I went back to bed with a slightly uneasy 
feeling induced hv the sound of that turning 
key. 

It suggested, very faintly, sinister poss¬ 
ibilities. l)i<l Norton usually lock his door at 
night I wondered, llad Poirot warned him to 
do so ? 1 remembered with sudden uneasiness 
how Poirot’s door key had mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. 

1 lay in bed and my uneasiness grew while 
the storm overhead added to my feeling of nervi- 
noss. 1 got up at last and locked my own door. 

14 Then I went hack to bed and slept. 


II 

I went to Poirot before going down to 
breakfast. 

He was in bed and 1 was struck again by 
how ill he looked. Deep lines of weariness and 
fatigue were on his face. 

“How are you, old boy ?” 

He smiled patiently at me. 

“I exist, mv friend I still exist." 

“Not in pain?” 

"No — just tired,” he sighed, “very tired.” 

I nodded. 

“What, about last night ? Did Norton tell 
you what he saw that day 

“He told me. yes.” 

“What was it?” 

Poirot looked at me long and thoughtfully 
before he replied : 

“1 am not sure, Hastings, that 1 had better 
tell you. You might misunderstand.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“Norton,” said Poirot, "tells me he saw two 
people—” 

“Judith and Allerton,'’ I cried. “I thought 
so at the time ” 

“Eh him, non. Not Judith and Allerton. 
Did I not tell you you would misunderstand ? 
You are a man of one ideal !” 

“Sorry,” I said, a little abashed. “Tell me.” 

“I will tell you tomorrow. I have much on 
which I wish to reflect.” 

“Does it — does it help with the case ?" 

Poirot nodded. He closed his eyes, lean¬ 
ing back in his pillows. 

“The case is ended. Yes, it is ended. There 
are only some loose ends to be tied. Go down 
to breakfast, my friend. And as you go, send 
Curtiss to me.” 

I did so and went downstairs. I wanted to 
see Norton. I was deeply curious to know what 
it. was that he had told Poirot. 

Subconsciously 1 was still not happy. The 
lack of elation in Poirot’s manner struck me 
disagreeably Why this persistent secrecy 0 
Why that deep inexplicable sadness’ What 
was 'he truth of all this ? 

Norton was not at breakfast. 

I strolled out into the garden afterwards. 
The air was fresh and cool after the storm. I 
noticed that it had rained heavily. Boyd Carring¬ 
ton was on the lawn. I felt pleased to see him 
and wished that I could take him into my con¬ 
fidence. I had wanted to all along. I was very 
tempted to do so now. Poirot was really unfit to 
carry on by himself. 

This morning Boyd Carrington looked so 
vital, so sure of nimself, that 1 felt a wave of 
warmth and reassurance. 

“You’re late up this morning,” he said. 

I nodded. 

“I slept late.” 

“Bit of a thunderstorm last night. Hear it?” 

I remembered now that I had been con¬ 
scious of the rolling of thunder through my 
sleep. 

“I felt a bit under the weather last night,” 
said Boyd Carrington. “I feel a lot better today.” 


He stretched his arms out and yawned. 

“Where's Norton ?” I asked. 

“Don’t think he’s up yet. Lazy devil.’' 

With common accord we raised our eyes. 
Where we were standing, the window's of 
Norton’s room were just above us. I started. 
For alone in the facade of windows, Norton’s 
were still shuttered. 

I said : “That’s odd. Do you think they’ve 
forgotten to call him ?” 

“Funny. Hope he’s not ill. Let’s go up and 

see.” 

We went up together. The housemaid, a 
rather stupid-looking girl, was in the passage. 
In answer to a question she replied that Mr. 
Norton hadn’t answered when she knocked. 
She’d knocked once or twico hut he hadn't seem¬ 
ed to hear. His door was locked 

A nasty foreboding swept ovei me 1 rapped 
loudly on the door, calling as i did so ; 

“Norton—Norton. Wake up !” 

And again with growing uneasiness : 

“Wake up....” 

III 

When it was apparent that there was going 
to he no answer, we went and found Colonel 
Lutlrell. He listened to us with a vague alarm 
showing in his faded blue eyes.. He pulled 
uncertainly at his moustache. 

Mrs. Lutlrell, always the one for prompt 
decisions, made no hones about it. 

“You’ll have to get that door open some¬ 
how. There’s nothing else for it." 

For the second time in my life. I saw a door 
broken open at Styles Behind that door was 
what had been behind a locked door on the first 
occasion Death by violence. 

Norton was lying on his bed in his dress¬ 
ing gown. The key of the door was in the 
pocket. In his hand was a small pistol, a mere 
toy, but capable of doing its work. There was a 
smad hole in the exact centre of the forehead. 

For a moment or two 1 could not think of 
what I was reminded. Something, surely very 
old . . 

I was too tired to remember. 

IV 

As 1 came into Poirot’s room, lie saw my 

face 

He said quickly : 

“What has happened ? Norton '!“ 

"Dead!” 

“How ? When ?” 

Briefly I told him. 

I ended wearily : 

“They say it’s suicide. What else can they 
say ? The door was locked. The windows were 
shuttered. The key was in his pocket. Why! T 
actually saw him go in and heard him lock the 
door." 

“You saw him. Hastings ?" 

“Yes, last night.” 

I explained : 

“You’re sure it was Norton ?” 

“Of course. I’d know that awful old dress¬ 
ing gown anywhere.” 

For a moment Poirot became his old self. 


“Ah ! But it is a man vou are identifying, 
not a dressing gown. Ma ioi ! Anyone can wear 
a dressing gown.” 

“It’s true.” T said slowly, “that 1 didn’t see 
his face But it was his hair, nil lielv, and that 
flight limp—” 

“Anyone could limp, man Dim 
T looked at him, startled 
“Do you mean to sugeest. Poirot, that it. 
wasn't Norton that I saw 

“I am not suggesting anything of the kind 
f am merely annoyed hv the mvtientjfie rea¬ 
sons you give for saying it was Norton. No, no. 
1 do not for one minute suggest that it was' not 
Norton. It would be difficult for it to be any¬ 
one else, for every man here is tall -- very 
much taller than he was — and enfin, you can¬ 
not disguise height — that, no. Norton was 
only five feet five, i should way. Ton! de wemc, 
it is like a conjuring trick, f n not " He goes 
into his room, locks the door, puts the key in 
his pocket, and is found shot with, the pt.-lol m 
his hand and the key still in ins pocket,'’ 

“Then you don’t believe,” 1 said, "that he 
shot himself'” 

Slowly Poirot shook his head 
“No," he said "Norton did not shoot him¬ 
self. He was deliberately killed.” 

V 

1 went downstairs m a maze The thing was 
so inexplicable 1 may he forgiven, 1 hope, for 
not seeing the next inevitable step. I wo-. dazed. 
My mind was not working properly. 

And yet it was so logical. Norton had been 
killed — why ! To prevent, or so I believed, his 
telling what he had seen 

But he had confided that knowledge to one 
other jM'rson. 

So that person, too, was in danger 
And was not only m danger, but was help- 
loss 

I should have known. 

I should have foreseen 
"Cher ami!" Poirot had .-mid to me its i Jeff 
the room. 

They wore the last words ] was ever to hem 
him say. For when Cuitiss came to attend to 
his master, he found the master dead 



I don’t want to write about it at all 

1 want, you see. to think about u as htlle as 
possible. Hereule Poirot was dead - and with 
him died a good port of Arthur Hastings. 

I will give you the hare facts without 
embroidery. It is all 1 can hear to do. 

He died, they sauj, of natural causes That 
is to say, he died of a heart attack. It was the 15 



way, so Franklir. said, that he had expected him 
to go. Doubtless the shock of Norton’s death 
brought one on. By some oversight, it seems, 
the amyl nitrite ampoules were not by his bed. 

Was it an oversight ? Did someone deliber¬ 
ately remove them ? No, it must have been 
something more than that. X could not count 
on Poirot’s having a heart attack. 

For you see, 1 refuse to believe that Poirot’s 
death was natural. He was killed, as Norton 
was killed, as Barbara Franklin was killed 
And I don’t know why they were killed — and 
I don’t know who killed them ! 

There was an incjnest on Norton and a 
verdict of suicide. The only point of doubt was 
raised by the surgeon, who said it was unusual 
for a man to shoot himself in the exact centre 
of his forehead But that was the only shadow 
of a doubt. The whole thing was so plain. The 
door locked on the inside, the key in the dead 
man's pocket, the windows closely shuttered — 
the pistol in his hand Norton had complained 
of headaches, it seemed, and some of his invest¬ 
ments had been doing badlv lately. Hardly rea¬ 
sons for suicide, but they had to put forward 
something. 

The pistol was apparently his own. It had 
been seer, lying on his dressing table twice by 
the housemaid during his stay at Styles. So that 
was that. Another crime * beautifully stage- 
managed and as usual with no alternative 
solution. 

In the duel between Poirot and X, X had 

won. 

It was now up to me. 

I went to Poirot's room and took away the 
dispatch box. 

T knew that he had made me his executor, 
so I had a perfect right to do so. The key was 
round his neck. 

Tn my‘ own room I opened the box. 

And at once I had a shock. The dossiers of 
Vs cases were gone. T had seen them there 
only a dav or two previously when Poirot un¬ 
locked it. That was proof, if I had been needing 
it. that X had been at work. Either Poirot had 
destroyed those papers himself (most unlikely) 
or else X had done so. 

X. X. That damned fiend X. 

But the case was not empty. I remembered 
Poirot’s promise that I should find other indi¬ 
cations which X would not know' about. 

Were these the indications ? 

There was a copy of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Othello, in a small cheap edition. The 
other book was the play John Ferguson by 
St. John Ervine. There was a marker in it at 
the third act. 

I stared at the two books blankly. 

Here were the clues that Poirot nad left for 
me — and they meant nothing to me at all! 

What could they mean ? 

The only thing I could think of was a code 
of some kind. A word code based on the plays. 

But if so, how was 1 to get at it ? 

There were no words, no letters, underlined 
6 anywhere. I tried gentle heat with no result. 


I read the third act of John Ferguson care¬ 
fully through. A most admirable and thrilling 
scene where the “wanting” Clutie John sits and 
talks and which ends with the younger 
Ferguson going out to seek for the man who 
has wronged his sister. Masterly character 
drawing — but I could hardly think that Poirot 
had left them to improve my taste in literature! 

And then, as I turned the leaves of the 
book over, a slip of paper fell out. It bore a 
phrase in Poirot’s handwriting: 

"Talk to my valet Georges.” 

Well, here was something. Possibly the key 
to the code, if code it was, had been left with 
Georges. 1 must get hold of his address and go 
to see him. 

But first there was the sad business of 
burying my dear friend 

Here was the spot where he had lived 
when he first came to this country. He was to 
lie herp at the last. 

Judith was very kind to me in these days. 

She spent a lot of time with me and helped 
to make all the arrangements. She was gentle 
and sympathetic. Elizabeth Cn>e and Boyd 
Carrington were very kind, too. 

Elizabeth Cole was less affected by Norton's 
death than 1 should have thought. If she felt 
any deep grief, she kept it to herself. 

And so it was all ended.... 

II 

Yes, I must put it down. 

It must be said. 

The funeral was over. J was sitting with 
Judith, trying to make a few sketchy plans for 
the future. 

She said then : 

“But you see, dear, I shan’t be here.” 

“Not here ?’’ 

“I shan’t be in England." 

T stared at her. 

“1 haven’t liked to tell you before, Father. 

I didn’t want to make things worse for you. 
But you’ve got to know now. I hope you won’t 
mind too much. I’m going to Africa, you see, 
with Dr. Franklin.” 

I burst out at that. It was impossible. She 
couldn’t do a thing like that. Everyone would 
be bound to talk. To be an assistant to him in 
England and especially when his wife was alive 
was one thing, but to go abroad with him to 
Africa was another. It was impossible and I 
was going to forbid it absolutely. Judith must 
not do such a thing ! 

She didn’t interrupt. She let me finish. She 
smiled very faintly. 

“But, dearest,” she said. “I’m not going as 
his assistant. I’m going as his wife.” , 

It hit rne between the eves. 

T saidT—or rather stammered—“Al-AUer- 
ton ?” 

She looked faintly amused. 

“There was never anything in that. I 
would have told you so if you hadn't made me 
so angry. Besides. T wanted vou to think, well 
— what you did think. I didn’t want you to 
know it was—John.” 



“But! saW him kiss you one night — on 
the terrace/' She said impatiently, 

“Oh, I daresay, I was miserable that night. 
These things happen. Surely you know that ?” 

I said : 

"You can’t marry Franklin yet — so soon.” 

“Yes, I can. I want to eo out with him, and 
you’ve just said yourself it’s easier. We’ve no¬ 
thing to wait for—now.” 

Judith and Franklin. Franklin and Judith. 

Do you understand the thoughts that came 
into my mind — the thoughts that had lain 
under the surface for some time ? 

Judith with a bottle in her hand. Judith 
with her young, passionate voice declaring that 
useless lives should go to make way for useful 
ones. Judith whom I loved and whom Poirot 
also had loved. Those two people that Norton 
had seen — had they been Judith and Franklin ? 
But if so—if so—No, that couldn’t be true. Not 
Judith. Franklin, perhaps — a strange man, a 
ruthless man, a man who, if he made up his 
mind to murder, might murder again and again. 

Poirot had been willing to consult Franklin. 

_ Why ? What had he sa'd to him that 
morning ? 

But not Judith. Not my lovely, grave young 
Judith. 

And yet how strange Poirot had looked. 
How those words had rung out: “You may pre¬ 
fer to say : ‘Ring down the curtain ....” 

And suddenly a fresh idea struck me. Mon¬ 
strous ! Impossible! Was the whole story of X 
a fabrication ? Had Poirot come to Styles be¬ 
cause he feared a tragedy in the Franklin 
menage ? Had he come to watch over Judith 7 
Was that why he had resolutely told me 
nothing ? Because the whole story of X was a 
fabrication, a smoke screen ? 

Was the whole heart of the tragedy Judith, 
my daughter ? 

Othello?! It was Othello I had taken from 
the bookcase that night when Mrs. Franklin 
had died. Was that the clue ? 

Judith that night looking, so someone had 
said, like her namesake before she cut off the 
head of Holofernes. Judith — with death in 
her heart ? 



I am writing this in Eastbourne. 

1 came to Eastbourne to see Georges, form¬ 
erly Poirot’s valet. 

Georges had been with Poirot many years, 
He was a competent, matter-of-fact man, with 
absolutely no imagination. He always stated 
things literally and took them at their face 
value. * 


Well. I went to see him. I told him about 
Poirot’s death, and Georges reacted as Georges 
would react. He was distressed and grieved 
and managed very nearly to conceal the fact. 

Then I said : 

“He left with you. did he not, a message 
for me ?** 

Georges said at once : 

“For you, sir ? No. not that 1 am aware of.” 

I was surprised. I pressed him, but he was 
quite definite. 

I said at last • 

“My mistake, I suppose. Well, that's that. 

I wish you had been with him at the end.” 

“I wish so. too. sir.” 

“Still I suppose if your father was ill, you 
had to come to him.” 

Georges looked at me in a very curious 
manner. He said: 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I don’t quite 
understand you.” 

“You had to leave in order to look after 
your father, isn’t that right ?’’ 

“I didn't wish to leave, sir. M. Poirot sent 
me away.” 

“Sent you away ?” I stared. 

“I don't mean, sir, that he discharged me. 
The, understanding was that I was to return 
to bis service later. Bui T left by his wish, and 
he arranged for suitable remuneration while I 
was here with my old father.” 

“But why, Georges, why ?” 

“f really couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Didn’t you ask ?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t think it Vms my place to 
do so. Mr. Poirot always had his ideas, sir. A 
very clever gentleman, I always understood, 
sir, and very much respected.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured abstractedly. 

“Very particular about his clothes, he was 
— though given to having them rather foreign 

and fancy, if you know what I mean. But that, 
of course, is understandable, as he was a 
foreign gentleman. His hair, too, and his 
moustache.” 

“Ah ! Those famous moustaches.” I felt a 
twinge of pain as I remembered his pride in 
them. 

"Very particular about his moustache, he 
was,” went on Georges, "Not very fashionable 
the way he wore it, but it suited him, sir, if you 
know what I mean.” 

I said I did know. Then I murmured 
delicately: 

“I suppose he dyed it as well as his hair ?” 

“He aid—er—touch up his moustache a 
little — but not his hair — not of late years.” 

“Nonsense,” I 'said: “It was as black as a 
raven —* looked quite like a wig, it was so 
unnatural.” 

Georges coughed apologetically. 

“Excuse me, sir, it was a wig. M. Poirot’s 
hair came out a good deal lately, so he took to 
a wig/’ 

I thought how odd it was that a valet 
knew more about a man than his closest friend „ ■ 
did. 17 



me. 
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ONE OF MANY impending change* in the 
oupUcafl* lews i* atoned at cmring up 
the Situation where e defender who a*ka 
about the bidding mey appear to indicate 
a lead to his partner There does not have 
to be any nefanoua intent for this to be an 
embarrassment 

In this deal from a Continental tourna¬ 
ment East's questioning was worst than a 


crlm*—it was a blunder 
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(1) East asked about the club opening 

(2) Further clarification was requested 
When West after these exchanges led a 

diamond the declarer who was Omar 
Sharif was able to draw a certain conclus¬ 
ion He put up the 10 which waa allowed to 
hold, and finessed vQ West returned a 
diamond and this time East took the Ace. 
exiting with a third diamond Omar now 
finessed dummy s^8-a marked play as 
West had shown up with only four dia 
moods and was presumably void of clubs 
He than took the top spades, leaving 
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Needing three more tricks. Omar led a 
club from dummy East won with the 9 but 
now his return of Ace and another club 
squeezed West in the major suits 
If East returns a club without cashing 
jtyie Ace, West is forced to keep 4J and 
V9-6 aa his last three cards Now South 
cashes vj and exits with dummy's spade, 
forcing West to concede the last trick 



three stamps issued by the Swiss Post 
Office for use on mail posted at the In¬ 
ternational Labour Office in Geneva 
Switzerland has been providing special 
stamps since 1922 for the various inter¬ 
national organisations to which it has bsen 
host Some of the early series overprinted 
for the League of Nations, and notably 
one that commemorated the ill-fated Disar¬ 
mament Conference of 193a are now quite 
scarce 


I went back to the question that puzzled 


But have you really no idea why M. Poirot 
sent you away as he did * Think, man, think." 

Georges endeavoured to do so, but he was 
clearly not very good at thinking. 

.... "L 08 ® °? Iy su SS«st, sir,” he said at last, 
that he discharged me because he wanted to 
engage Curtiss." 

„ “Curtiss 7 Why should he want to engage 
Curtiss ?” ° 

Georges coughed again 

“Well, sir, I really cannot say. He did not 

seem to me, when I saw him, as a—excuse me_ 

particularly bright specimen, sir He was strong 
physically, of course, but I should hardly have 
thought that he was quite the class M. Poirot 
would have liked He’d been assistant in a 
mental home at one time, I believe.” 

I stared at Georges 

Curtiss! 

Was that the reason why Poirot had insist¬ 
ed on telling me so littU ’ Curtiss, the one man 
I had never considered' Yes, and Poirot was 
content to have it so, to have mt combing the 
guests at Styles for the myserious X But X 
was not a guest. 

Curtiss ’ 

One-time assistant in a mental home And 
hadn’t I read somewhere that people who have 
been patients in mental homes and asylums 
sometimes remain or go back there as 
assistants ? 

A queer, dumb, stupid-looking man — a 
man who might kill for some strange warped 
reason of his own 

And if so — if so 

Why, then a great cloud would roll away 
from me ’ 

Curtiss— 7 


POSTSCRIPT 

(Note by Captain Arthur Hastings : 

The following manuscript came into my 
possession four months after the death of my 
jnend Hercule Poirot 1 received a communica¬ 
tion from a firm of lawyers asking me to call 
at their office. There, "in accordance with the 
instructions of their ckent, the late M. Hercule 
Poirot," they handed me a sealed packet. I 
reproduce its contents here.) 

Manuscript written by Hercule Poirot: 

Mon cher amt, 

l shall have been dead four months when 
you read these words. I have debated long 
whether or not to write down what is written 
here, and I have decided that it is necessary 
tor someone to know the truth about the 
second “Affaire Styles.” Also I hazard a con¬ 
jecture that by the time you read this you will 
have evolved the most preposterous theories —• 
and possibly may be giving pain to yourself. 

But let me say this : You should, mon ami, 
have easily been able to arrive at the truth. 1 
saw to it that you had every indication. Jf you 
have not, it is because, as always, you have 
far too beautiful and trusting a nature. A la fin 





comme au commencement. 

But you should know, at least, who killed 
Norton — even if you are still in the dark as 
to who killed Barbara Franklin. The latter 
may be a shock to ydu. 

To begin with, as you know, I sent for you. 
I told you that I needed you. That was true. 
1 told you that I wanted you to be my ears and 
my eyes. That again was true, very true — if 
not in the sense that you understood it! You 
were to see what I wanted to see and hear what 
I wanted you to hear. 

You complained, cher ami, that I was 
"unfair” in my presentation of this case. 1 with¬ 
held from your knowledge that I had myself. 
That is to say, I refused to tell you the identity 
of X. That is quite true. 1 had to do so — 
though not for the reasons that 1 advanced. 
You will see the reason presently. 

And now let us examine this matter of X. 
I showed you the resume of the various cases. 
I pointed out to you that in each separate case 
it seemed quite clear that the person accused, 
or suspected, had actually committed the crimes 
in question, that there was no alternate solu¬ 
tion. And i then proceeded to the second 
important fact — that in each case X had been 
either on the scene or closely involved. You 
then jumped to a deduction that was, para¬ 
doxically, both true and false. You said that X 
had committed all the murders. 

But, my friend, the circumstances were 
such that in each case (or very nearly) only 
the accused person could have done the crime. 
On the other hand, if so, how account for X ? 
Apart from a person connected with the police 
force or with, say, a firm of criminal lawyers, 
it is not reasonable for any man or woman to 
he involved in five murder cases. It does not, 
you comprehend, happen! Never, never does 
it occur that someone says confidentially: 
"Well, as a matter of fact, I’ve actually known 
five murderers!” “No, no, mon ami. .it is not 
possible, that. So we get the curious 
result that we have here a case of catalysis 
— a reaction between two substances that 
takes place only in the presence of 
a third substance, that third substance 
apparently taking no part in the reaction and 
remaining unchanged. That is the position. It 
means that where X was present, crimes took 
place — but X did not actively take part in 
these crimeSi 

An extraordinary, an abnormal situation ! 
And I saw that I had come across at last, at the 
end of my career, the perfect criminal, the 
criminal who had invented such a technique 
that he could never be convicted of crime. 

to be continued 
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Funny, how friendly a girl 
can get with a producer- 
director, and yet not know 
his wife at all! The latest on 
the roster of gals who go 
about promoting themselves, 
is Vidya Sinha, who is sud¬ 
denly here, there and every¬ 
where. Got herself signed 
up for every B. R. Chopra 
Films’ project, got known as 

a . B.R. camp-girl_and 

then she boldly went up to 
Yash Chopra, B.R.’s young¬ 
er (rival) brother and cooed 
into his ears, “I hear you 
are a specialist in love- 
scenes and love-ftories, 1 am 
dying to work with you. If 
you take me for a film. I’ll 
give up the B.R. camp, etc. 
etc." To which the flustered 
Yash, neither flattered nor 
openly rude to her, answer¬ 
ed with a grim smile. And 
then repeated her words 
faithfully, word for word, to 
his wife. Imagine, when 
Vidya met the wife at a 
function, the latter not only 
didn’t respond to her smile, 
but refused to recognise her 
at all! "Grrrr,” said the wile, 
vowing to “show” Vidya 
good and proper! Sure sign 
that Vidya is going places.. 


22 Heard of certain villains in 


the film world being called 
big, bad, wolves by their 
screen "victims’’, the girls 
who have to do horrible 
scenes with them. But now 
I met a senior heroine, who 
termed a (senior) hero, a 
Big, Bald Bore (or boar, j 
couldn’t really catch). 
What’s more, the bore gets 
bolder with each Patiala-peg 
he downs ! Now she, as well 
as the other heroines in the 
movie, are counting days to 
the film’s end, when they’ll 
be done with the company 
of the big, bald, bore! 

But Sanjeev Kumar doesn’t 
need Patiala-pegs to get his 
nasha. He goes about it the 
slow and steady way. When 
he begins to smile and smile 
(as wide as he can make it 
without showing his teeth) 
and throw in a mono¬ 
syllable here and there, you 
know he is well and highly 
in it. At a party sometime 
back, he linked his arm 
around a visiting (foreigner) 
guest, a very young girl 
who was getting her kicks 
out of meeting the huge 
turnout of stars that even* 
ing. Well, all he would do, 
was to mumble unintelligibly 
over her polite attempts at 
trying to make conversation 


* MWiy |. tict OiQWCl, 

who saw the situation get¬ 
ting a bit too uncomfortable 
retrieved her kid sis. But 
because of the one-track 
mind he was on, Sanjeev 
tottered 'after the poor girl, 
who seeing him from the 
corner of her eye got in 
furious conversation with 
someone else. Imagine San- 
jeev’s nerve ! He stood there 
nevertheless, and guess what 
he did ? Kept punching with 
his closed fist the girl's 
shoulder, arm, back, cheek, 
etc. The girl was horrified 
at this behaviour, but she 
couldn’t do a thing to ward 
off his aggression! Again 
she was rescued by her 
sister, who by then got tired 
and took her home ! 

Wazzat they’re saying about 
Rekha gaining ground fast 
and running neck-to-neck 
with Zeenat? Rekha is train¬ 
ing her guns on Amitabh and 
now she’s had a full circle 
of heroes with this one, I 
guess. Amit may just 
6e friendly because they 
are doing a film or two and 
he is friendly anyway. But 
rumour has it that Rekha is 
not happy with iust spread¬ 
ing tales about Amit’s harm¬ 
less friendship — she wants 
folks to see more into the 
whole thing. And that’s just 
what folks are doing. 

The “bater" (tiny wild 
pigeon) season is in full 
swing. The Punjabis of film- 
dom are buying the birds by 
the shovel-loads. And the 
filmi gljnnvalis are sending 
the bater-sellers to more 
non-Punjabi homes, where 
the birds have gained strong 
popularity! One way of 
keeping her producer- 
hubby’s heroine (a non- 
Punjabi) happy and in good 
temper, thought one wife, 
was to buy a huge load of 
these birds and send them 
down (cleaned and all) to 
the heroine, since this 

S irticular heroine is not 
terested in the latter’s 
kitty-parties and the rest 
Thank heaven for the "bater 

MCUBOtl* 




Suraiya Is still remembered. Both tor her acting 
ability and her singing. And, being the last of 
the singing stars (Ashok Kumar excepted, be¬ 
cause he gave up singing before her), ners is a 
lingering memory. 

“I don't want to be compared to her, but 
I'm sure I can make it as a singer-actress — 
whether I turn out to be better than her or not 
will be the people’s decision.” Sulakshana 
Pundit said this in a forthright manner, very 
unlike her normally soft, shy self. "After all, I 
CAN sing. And now that I’m an actress too, 1 
don't see any reason why 1 shouldn't smg my 
own songs. Isn’t it ridiculous that someone else 
should smg for me ?” 

Sulakshana began as a singer. Her father 
and uncle were big figures in the classical music 
world. She, however, took to light classical 
first and then just light music. She joined 
Kishore Kumar’s troupe and performed in 
several places in India and abroad. 

That was almost a decade ago. She had got 
so close to Kishore then that the rumour was 
they would marry soon. Madhubala, Kishore’s 
second wife, had died earlier. But then ihere 
was a break-up and Sulakshana decided to go 
it alone. She got a few singing assignments in 
films, but her career as such was not moving 

Jn the midst of all the people present (I 
met hei at a party) it was difficult to probe the 
personal angle to the rift with Kishore. In any 
case, she wasn’t talking. “I consider that a 
closed chapter” — and she couldn’t be prodded 
on to further clarification. 

But she was more explicit about films 
"I’d been egged on by friends and well-wishers 
to act in films, but I wasn’t too sure. Suppose 
I wasn’t able to act — what then ? That’s why 
I consistently refused offers — until a few 
years ago, when I was featured with Rajesh 
Khanna. I thought that would be a good begin¬ 
ning because, although Rajesh was not right at 
the top then, lie had already won good notices. 

"Hut you*know what? The film was never 
made. By then, I was determined to act, so 1 
accepted other offers, three of them coming 
almost simultaneously. I featured in “Uljhan.” 
Devar's “Raaja” and “Shammi Kapoor's 
“Bundlebaaz”. In the last one, I was once again 
paired with Rajesh — this time, when he was 
at his zenith. Although "Raaja” was released 
first, I had begun with "Uljhan”, so 1 agreed to 
the “Introducing...." tag for that film. 

"And that was good, in a way, because I 
had a meaty role.in that film and my acting Was 
appreciated. Right now. I’ve got several films 
in hand and I think I’m doing rather well.” 

What about those stories about you being 
very “accommodating” and therefore bagging 
many roles that were first offered to others’ 
"Look — in this profession, you can’t prevent 
people from talking! And, as long as I know the 
score, I don’t care about the stories that ahe 
circulating. All I can. say is, I don’t go knocking 
on producers’ doors, pleading for roles. 

“No — actually, I’ve got just one grouse. 
I’m not being allowed to sing my songs in films. 


Just one grouse 


And this is only because of the peculiar mechan¬ 
ism of this industry. Here, everything is com¬ 
partmentalised. The producer signs a directoi 
— only for the emotional and dramatic 
sequences. There’s a dance director for all the 
song-and-dance situations And a fight composer 
who is taking a larger chunk fit the footage dav 
by day. And the music director is not answer¬ 
able to anybody frr his work Ho chooses the 
Ringers, the orchestra and everything else per 
taining to his work 

"The music directors themselves arc hound 
by strange chains to certain singers If these 
singers decide that thev would •due the songs 
for a particular film, the music directors cannot 
employ anyone else. The position is peculiar 
If it’s a “B” or "C” grade film, the singers don’t 
mind who does the playback. But the momen” 
the set-up is big, they put their foot down. And 
it seems really strange that no one is able to 
do anything about this 

"Personally, my relationship with these 
singers is friendly. In fact, whenever they meet 
me, they are very cordial and offer me en¬ 
couragement. But when I’m signed for a film 
and 1 ask the film’s producer or director whether 
I’m going to sing my own songs, they hum and 
haw and finally put me on to the music director. 
There have been times when I’ve been told at 
the outset that I’ll get mv own songs, but when 
filming starts I find’the songs have already been 
recorded. 

:“I don’ like this hide and seek business. 

I know these people can’t tell me that I can’t 
sing. Why don’t they speak the truth and tell 
me that so and so has said I shouldn’t be given 
a chance to sing ? Then I can take up the issue 
from there. 

“But I’m taking a definite stand If, God- 
willing, I do well as a heroine, I’ll soon reach a 
stage where producers will want to feature me 
in their films at any cost. At that stage I’ll put 
mv foot down. Either I sing my own songs or 
I don’t take the role at all. That is the only way 
I can end this hegemony of a few people. 

“Don’t you think I deserve a break ?” 

— ARIJIT SEN 23 











ARIES (March 21 —- April 20) Thla weak a 
t6tker * ron ® your friend will make you happy. 
mHBr In certain cases a short trip for keeping an 
Invitation Indicated, In service, betterment is 
assured. Businessmen, do not go Into arguments with Govern¬ 
ment officials. Ladies, you are naturally moody and romantic 
and you will find happiness this week. Bachelors, popularity 
for you. 

W TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Domestic 

allfiK trouble and financial difficulties may make 
you worried. Official displeasure and minor 
® friction with colleagues wilt dampen your 
spirits. Professionals, your associates will be helpful. Execu¬ 
tives, certain problems may mar your mental happiness. 
Ladies, emotions should be controlled. Girls, your tongue may 
betray you and jeopardise your interest. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) More work and 
more responsibilities for you. Professionals 
g ia and executives, you may have to face keen 

competition in your professional field. In 
service, complete the jobs In hand so that you may go ahead 
with your new project. Travel indicated. Relations with govern¬ 
mental authorities will improve. Ladies, health may not run 
welt. 

Jf mu Y r CANCER (June 21 — July 22) Increase in 
income indicated. You may expect an en- 
jSJjQA couraging note from your employer in the first 
“ * half of the week. Professionals, this is the 

time to remember friends living abroad Take no chances. 
Busmossmen, good prospects tor getting finance. Your 
income from different sources will be substantial. Ladies and 
girls, avoid gossips and be less critical. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) New contacts 
jRRHk may do much for you The weok-end may 
bring a change In service, promotion or 
betterment indicated. Businessmen, monotary 
transactions should be made very carefully. Executives, this is 
the time for taking bold action, but legal problems may cause 
worries. Ladies, a gift for you. Girls, victory over rivals for 
you. Bachelors, good news may be expected on Wednesday 
mu} VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 
week explore the possibilities of realising 
AjA your dreams Most prosperous time for you, 
mentally and physically Barring some pro¬ 
fessional competition your service life* seems to be rewarding. 
Businessmen, tax problems indicated Ladies and girls, the 
lighter side of your life will be satisfying Bachelors, follow 
the scheduled course of action , success will be yours. 


LIBRA (September 23 *— October 22) Support 
from seniors and assistance from govem- 
T /II mental authorities indicated. Social happl- 
ness is assured. You will-have more drive^ 
and confidence. In your office you may have to make certain K 
changes for improvement of work. Executives, an exciting 
assignment for you to face a challenge. Ladies and girls, pin¬ 
pricks for dear and near ones indicated 

SCORPIO (October 23 November 22) 

WM You have reputation to lose, so protect your 
reputation zealously by keeping your 

mCr promises. Opportunity for travelling may 

come to you on Monday. Professionals and businessmen, you 

may have to devote some time to attend seminars and con¬ 
ferences Executives, this is a week for taking decisions. 
Ladies and girls, marriage is going to be settled 

JKm SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

% IgM You will enjoy more happiness this week than 

lSfQ> you have done for a long time In service, j 

• r ^ seniors will support you Professionals, honour I 

for you. Bub nessmen, caution is a necessity in your dealings.A 
Executives, upsetting trends indicated. Ladies, short trip indi*^ 
cated Girls, your desire may be fulfilled Bachelors, a new 
job for you 

^ o CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

/tflp Your health may not run well. Happiness 
from children is assured. If there Is any lltt- 
^ gation that is likely to end in your favour. 

In service, chanqe for the better indicated. Businessmen, 
monetary transactions should be done very carefully. Execu¬ 
tives, new ideas need much care and attention. Ladies, more 
responsibilities may be entrusted to you. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Health of your spouse or dear ones may 
tmSb cause trouble Professionals, this is an auspl- 
cious week for starting a new venture. 
Businessmen, money will be forthcoming Executives, a favour¬ 
able change will not fail to come by Tuesday. Ladies, In 
service, try to be cool and calm. Girls, you are now irked with 
your friends and feeling frustrated. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You are 
striving for much; curb your Impatience, In 
erW IW time you will achieve the desired success. In 
service, this is a week of mixed results. 
Professionals, a gainful enterprise for you. Businessmen, tax 
problems regarding your properties may make you unhappy. 
Executives, loss of money* indicated. Ladies and girls, time 
is good for love and romance. 


iies and girl; 









AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 169: ‘RED HERRINGS' 

Each clue contains one superfluous word. The first and 
last letters of all the superfluous words may be arranged 
to make the eight unclued lights, which are all or a kind. 
Competitors should submit an anagram of their 56 
letters with their entries. 

ACROSS 

1 Antique diamond, one mother hasn't sold (7) 

6 Devilish fellow escapes crude impasses- like our 
bndge? (5) 

11 Help? Often I d aid struggling marsupials (9) 

16 Sword carrier: one support following king (6) 

19 inelegant knock - reverse of a good score (3) 

23 Police worker in pursuit of naughty crimes? (9) 

24 Feign religion in a short prayer (3) 

26 Arry's mates forming part of bunch in a Limehouse 
saloon (6) 

28 Island keep taken initially by O.E. noble (6) 

31 Gave coaching to rude tot skipping Latin (7) 

32 Spirit, evil, before being knocked back, should be 
replaced by cab drivers (5) 

33 Not one laugh follows a profanity that’s superficial 9 (9) 

34 Shaky tenor, one of several in high range? (5) 

35 Pouring rain, we hear, and stripped at Cannes retreat— 
wishing it was? (7) 

DOWN 

1 Uncomfortably bald utterance I improvise . (5) 

2... Which with C.O I might make more devilish (8) 

3 Me central heating broken? Get repair man shortly (4) 

4 Royal profligate about to scoff chancy olio (4) 

7 Succulent woolly serge balaclava, very soft inside (5) 

8 Oafish couple with booze interrupt Sabbath gravity, 
splashing Scotch (9) 

9 Old spectators ogle the beheading of Marie- 
Xntoinette? (4) 

10 Cop errs again: mislaid sharp instrument (7) 

14 Convalescent admitted by rising medic onto it at 
sanatorium (9) 

15 A friendly society, nurses round about operation (9) 

21 Dabble in album, not drinking in rising quantity of 

paper (7) 

25 Arrest in America rise of teak’s last timber disease (5) 

27 He’ll easily make the naughty hetaira stray (5) 

30 Fiery spirits, or only one bohea. we hear? (4) 




AZED No. 163: Solution and nofes ACROSS 

6* O in ankle; 10. anag. in 
’ells, witches vb,; 12, pi in 
past (tense). & lit?; 17, 
so-ho. 21,1 in halt O-sis. A 
lit , 25, hidden 5 lit ; 28, 
ret Henry V’, flue+Nell 
(rev ); 29, a mod. EO (rev ); 
30, T Inn, ref. Canterbury 
Tales', 31, tee (golf) » tot 
(drink)«- ally, 33, hidden 
(rev) 

DOWN 

2, bailer (rev,) in une. A lit , 

4, a sept ( 7) ! ate (8), 5, 
hors(e) - on ,6. anag & lit , 

7, i e pike, 9, © + sort (anag ), 
A lit , 13. chipper in ske(p), 
18, anag * eale. 24, AZ-H 
r nund to (rev ). 26, a lays 



CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
Position No. s 



NMto to ptey—/roar «w gmmo go? 


Continuation ot Position No. 3 

A nice finish taken from a game Espn-Zinn, 
played at F.rfurt in 1973 3 r 3 r, p2 P 1 q 2; 
k kt 3p 2; 2p5. pIPIBQIp; 7P; 5K2, 
R 6 R 

White won by 1. R x P ch. Kt x R; 2. Q-Q6 
ch, K-R4; 3. Q-B7ch, K- Kt5; 4. R— Ktl 
ch. K-B6, If (a) 4 . K-R6; 5 Q— Kt7, 

Q x BP. 6 R—Rich, Q—R7ch. 7 B-B2 
etc or(b)4 . ,KxP,5.B-B6! 

5. Q-RSch, K— 05, 6. Q-02ch, KxB, 
7. R— K1 ch, resigns as he is mated after 
7. . K— B4; 8. Q-Q3ch, K—Kt4, 

9 R—Ktl ch, K-R3; 10. Q-K3ch, K-R2. 
11. Q—K4ch, K-R3; 12. OxPch, Q-R4, 
13 QxPchetc 

Premature attacks 

The desire to attack in chess islaudabie and 
perfectly natural. If one is playing to win. 
one must attack at some stage. But, natural 
though the feeling is. it mustbea controlled 
feeling and a planned operation that is 
launched out only after due preparation 
To attack without waiting to assemble 
the appropriate forces is a mistake that 
merely sets a trap for the launcher of the 
attack. Into this pitfall thousands of begin¬ 
ners and almost as many quits experienced 
players fall every year. It was a wise man 
who said one should never embark on an 
attack until one’s Queen’s Rook was 
developed and many a player would have 
been spared premature disaster had he paid 
attention. 

A typical example of such a premature 


attack is to be seen m the following game, 
in which White impatiently sets out to 
attack as early as his seventh move It was 
played in a match for the German Club 
Championship last year 
White Simon Black Hecht 
Sicilian Defence (by transposition} 

I. P-K4. P— K3, 2. P - 03, P-QB4. 

3. P— KKt3, Kt-QB3; 4. B-KY2, P--KKt3 r 
5. K1-QB3. B-Kt2. 6. B~ K3. P-Q3; 
7. Q—Q2 Better, and more usual here, is 
7 KKt - K2, followed by O- O 

7. . .. KKt- K2; 8.B— R6, 0-0, 9- P- KR4 
This looks more menacing than it really is 
and leaves White in a compromised pos¬ 
ition 9. KKt- K2 was still better 
9. . B x B;10. Q x B, P- B3; So that if now 

11 P-R5. P—KKt4; when suddenly the 

White Queen is In trouble 

II. KKt—K2. P-K4; 12. Q-Q2. Kt-Q5. 
13. P—B4, a better plan lay in 13. P-B3, 
followed by Kt- Qt - K3 and P—QB3 

13. . . B— Kt5. 14. Kt x Kt. BP x Kt, 

15. Kt-Ql. Q-K13; 18. P-B4 The alter¬ 

native is 16. P-Kt3, when Black fastens 
down on to the weakness on the QB file 
by 16 , OR—01. 

16. . , PxP ep, 17. KtPxP, B x Kt, 

IS. R x B. P-Q4, 19. KP x P. Acceptance of 
the pawn sacrifice leads to rapid disaster 
for White, Instead he should try 19. P - Q4 
19. . Kt-B4; 20. Q-KB2. Kt—K6; 

21. R-QB1. PxP; 22. B-R3 P-B4; 
23. K-KZ PxP, 24. QxKtP, QR-K1, 
25. K-B3, KtxP, 26. KR-K1. R-K6ch; 
27. R x R. Q x R ch; White resigns. 
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PRABIR LAHIRI 


Mudcis serve the needs of art or commerce by 
helping to communicate an idea in a tiircvi 
manner. They have become m\ indispensable 
part of a visual which rn< ana Im aUnut the 
au.rniion and applause of a wivTr circle of Ihe 
pahlc. 

The Egyptians: used f\alc4a models during 
the cai'hcr stages of eivili&Pion, ioijowed closely 
by the Chinese Even the wholes used modcU 
in them magic rites If? east an evil spell The 
renaissance artists began to study the contours 
o f models to be able to portray human figures 
in a more realistic manner. Hut study of live 
models began from the lflih century/ During 
tht hodi century the practice of using models 
in visual communication has greatly increased 
and become an essential feature in the domain 
ot make-believe. 

What makes a goexi model? A pleasing 
appearance, an attractive figure, charming 
manners, education and a wide cultural back¬ 
ground — all these are taken into account to 
evaluate the quality of a model Models should 
not be considered as a commodity lor sale, it 





Is a skilled profession like that oi a performer 
on the stage or screen. A good model can earn 
quite a lot. Even a shy and blushing beauty can 
be a great success as a model if she fulfils the 
particular requirements of an imaginative artist 
Models can serve different purposes if they can 
acquire the skill needed in the performing arts 
They can be asked to play the roles of fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wives, sons and 
daughters, or lovers and deserters. Models 
acquire those skills either by training or through 
experience. 

Although no accurate census ol tull-ume 
or part-time models is available, according to a 
rough estimate nearly 300 models are krfown to 
be working for renowned photographers, artists, 
big studios, model agencies and organizations 01 
creative communication, such as advertising 
agencies. The models are mostly concentrated 
m Bombay and Calcutta, although their number 
in Bombay is much greater than that in 
Calcutta. These two cities are the mam centres 
of art and commerce in the country Generally 
speaking, the demand for and the remuneration 
of models are the highest in Bombay, so 
naturally the most promising ones find it more 
rewarding to make a career m that city Yet th' 
busier and more popular models in Calcutta 
earn more than most executives in mercantik 
firms 

Models may be classified into four broad 
groups There are fashion models, advertising 
models and those required for photographer 
and photo-studios, artists’ models, and interest¬ 
ing enough, models for sundry purposes. All 
renowned photographers and studios try to 
introduce new faces They locate them in clubs, 
hostels, schools and colleges, women’s associa¬ 
tions, social get-togethers and parties They 
teach them how to face a battery of cameras 
under blinding lights. The lessons, if followed 
earnestly, help those who intend to take up the 
career of a model The photo-studios and mode) 
agencies may be described as "model work¬ 
shops" which maintain albums of faces and 
figures in various expressions and postures 
Interested parties approach them for buying 
model services in the form of photographs and 
colour transparencies, and fresh exposures are 
taken for use in various reproduction materials 
like calendars, souvenirs and printed throw¬ 
away items. The "retainers" sell copyrights for 
reproduction The models and retainers sign 
contracts for a particular period of time on terms 
and conditions laid down in the agreement 
When either of the parties break away and dis¬ 
honour the contract for more lucrative offers or 
other prospects, the offended party may perse¬ 
cute the other and take action against or black¬ 
list it according to its discretion. However, the 
photographers, studios and model agencies sell 
services to artists, art studios, an colleges, 
business organizations and those in communica¬ 
tion services like advertising agencies. The 
model dealers get discounts and c ommi s sio ns 
amounting to IS to 25 per cent of the agreed 
fees. A model may be paid between K& 150 and 


Rs. 2,000 per "sitting", along with a monthly 
retainer ranging from Rs. 75 to Rs. 500, accord¬ 
ing to her demand and popularity. Photo¬ 
graphers, studios and artists exhibit still dis¬ 
plays of their models in different postures for 
viewers’ appreciation. The same bunch of 
models take part in fashion shows on request 
by textile agencies to advertise dresses or fabrics 
in vogue. The models display the beauty of the 
textile pieces by creating lively lomantic 
sequences in a crowded auditorium. Clad in 
particular clothes they glide on the stage accom¬ 
panied by soft music before an applauding 
audience. Needless to say, they receive hand- 




some amounts, fancy gifts and sarees and are 
invited to lavish cocktails, lunches and dinners 
and dances. 

The advertising agencies buy the bulk of 
the model services whether from the photo¬ 
graphers, studios and model agencies or through 
direct contacts. The creative personnel in the 
advertising agencies feature models to explain 
the merits of consumer articles, consumer dur¬ 
ables and even heavy industrial products. They 
incorporate the model into a clever design with 
a view to highlight the qualities of a product as 
well as to build up the image of the manufac¬ 
turer before a particular segment of the con¬ 
sumers or buyers. The models play an effective 
role in all kinds of* visuals and the advertising 
films that the agencies produce. Advertising 
firms make intelligent use of the models for 
numerous items. They reproduce the models in 
calendars and other novelty items and replicas, 
make statuettes of them for paper-weights, and 
prepare mannequins for window display. 
Creative men devise popular mascots out of them 
like the immortal f, Murphy baby". Model 
agencies loan their' services to photographers 
and advertising firms and the agencies pay the 
models after retaining their cut 

Painters and sculptors, except those Who 


create abstract art. use models mainly as sub¬ 
jects for nude study. The famous artist, Kline, 
once painted the body of a female nude and 
asked her to roll herself on a canvas for creat¬ 
ing an intriguing colour composition. Another 
nude with paints on her suggesting tiger-stripes 
also aroused a great deal of interest recently, in 
India. Professional modellers make moulds of 
the human body by using models. Art college 
- authorities enlist models for nude end other 
kinds of study by the students of visual art 
Some models serve a variety of purposes in the 
modern society. They take part in dances as 
partners and give pleasant company to those 
who require it against fees, of course Some 
models, occasionally, also play the role of an 
official hostess or guide for visiting foreigners. 

Where do the models come from ’ Modest 
sample surveys reveal that they include convent- 
educated teenagers of the high income group, 
respectable housewives, withered movie actors 
and actresses, popular sportsmen and others ot 
all classes and sorts. Selecting a suitable model 
is a difficult task. A pretty college girl from a 
wealthy family once approached a senior art 
-4 director of an advertising agency for getting a 
berth in the model business. She was asked If 
advertising dims would be all right for her to 


start with. She refused on the frivolous plea 
that she would then be recognised by tile 
relatives. But she could show herself up m 
newspapers. The art director was puzzled How 
could she avoid being recognised if with 
exposed chunks of her vital limbs she was re¬ 
produced in a newspaper? Another instance 
was more amusing Getting a clue a lamous 
artist once sniffed his way to the residence of a 
working girl staying with her parents The 
artist discussed in detail the terms for nude 
“sitting”, but the parents struck down the pro- 
osal as immoral and atrocious The artist wa^ 
rusquely shown the door Strangely enough 
the next day the artist heard a gentle tap ot. 
his studio door. He opened the door and m 
came the girl flanked by the smiling pair of 
chaperons — the parents Another instance An 
accomplished lady in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy arrived at a studio for a special kind 
of sitting required for a pharmaceutical manual 
Models are not necessarily young females 
with a beautiful face and a curvaceous body 
Artists and others also use lean and thin men, 
emaciated children and destitute women with 
babies in arms to create a picture of hunger 
and misery. Contrasts are provided by models 
who seem to be well-fed and well-groomed 
Even midgets are used to depict a freak of 
nature. Aged people with grey hair and 
wrinkles on the brow create a picture of 
experience, nostalgia and decay. The youths are 
employed to depict mythological life dr the con¬ 
temporary age of happiness or frustration, or in 
romantic or futuristic sequencies. Suitable make- 
ud provides a touch of realism to the creation. 

8 Wrestlers, body-builders, and weather-beaten 


people are also called in to express various 
kinds of moods in the present day society. In 
fact all kinds of models may be used to convey 
all kinds of ideas and emotions. 

One should not ignore those models which 
are not human beings. Animals, wild or tamed, 
are good vehicles for certain kinds of messages 
which artists, photographers or other creative 
men need to put across. Zoo gardens, forest 
authorities and circus managements are of help 
in this matter. Owners of pets used as models 
receive fees but statutory organizations welcome 
voluntary donations. 

What do the models feel about their profes¬ 
sion ? About 75 per cent of them consider it as 
an exciting as well as gainful hobby. To others 
it is just a part-time occupation fetching some 
money. But most of them, especially in this 
country, regard the profession as a stepping 
stone to some other career, say of a receptionist 
or secretary in a good commercial firm, or per¬ 
haps of an air hostess, or in many cases, of a film 
actress, and ultimately, most probably, of a wife 
and mother. The old hands may feel frustrated 
and unhappy, but there are hundreds in tftp 
queue eager to take up the profession. Recently 
an advertiser wanting the services of models 
was literally flooded with replies, each accom¬ 
panied by a photograph. 


COLOUR AND B/W MX ARUN QANGULY 




useless lives. It was an article of faith with 
Judith — and the fact that her secret desires 
were in accordance with it was a fact that she 
ignored stridently while Norton knew it to be 
an ally. He was very clever about it — taking 
himself the opposite point of view, gently ridi¬ 
culing the Idea that she would ever have the 
nerve to do such a decisive action. “It is the 
kind of thing that all young people say — but 
never do!” Such an old cheap jibe — and how 
often it works. Hastings! So vulnerable they 
are, these children] So ready, though they do 
not recognize it that way, to take a dare! 

And with the useless Barbara out of the 
way, then the road is clear for Franklin and 
Judith. That was never said — that was never 
allowed to come into the open. It was stressed 
that the personal angle had nothing to do with 
it — nothing at all. For if Judith once recog¬ 
nized that it had, she would have reacted 
yiolently. But with a murder addict so far 
advanced as Norton, one iron in the fire is not 
enough. He sees opportunities for pleasure 
everywhere. He found one in the Luttrells. 

Cast your mind back, Hastings. Remember 
the very first evening you played bridge. 
Norton's remarks to you afterwards, uttered so 
loud that you were afraid Colonel Luttrell 
would hear. Of course ! Norton meant him to 
hear! He never lost an opportunity of under¬ 
lining it — rubbing it in. And finally his efforts 
culminated in success. It happened under your 
nose, Hastings, and you never saw how it was 
done. The foundations were already laid — 
the increasing sense of a burden borne, of 
shame at the figure he cut in front of other 
men, in a deep growing resentment against his 
wife. 

Remember exactly what happened. Norton 
says he Is thirsty. (Did he know Mrs. Luttrell 
is in the house and will come upon the scene ?) 
The Colonel reacts immediately as the open- 
handed host which he is by nature. He offers 
drinks. He goes to get them. You are all sitting 
outside the window. His wife arrives — there 
is the inevitable scene — which he knows is 
being overheard. He comes out. It might have 
been glossed over by a good pretence — Boyd 
Carrington could have done it well. (He has a 
certain amount of worldly wisdom and a tact¬ 
ful manner — though otherwise he is one of 
the most pompous and boring individuals that 
I have ever come across! Just the sort of man 
you would admire!) You yourself could have 
acquitted yourself not too badly. But Norton 
rushes into speech, heavily, fatuously, under¬ 
lining tact until it screams to heaven and makes 
things much worse. He babbles of bridge (more 
recalled humiliations), talks aimlessly of shoot¬ 
ing accidents. And prompt on his cue, just as 
Norton intended, the old woolly-headed ass 
Boyd Carrington comes out with his story of 
an Irish batman who shot his brother — a 
story. Hastings, that Norton told to Boyd 
Carrington, knowing quite well that the old 
fool would bring it out as his own whenever 
suitably prompted. You aee, the supreme sug¬ 


gestion will not come from Norton Mon Dieu, 
non! 

It is all set. then. The cumulative effect. 
The breaking point. Affronted in his instincts 
as a host — shamed before his fellow men, 
writhing under the knowledge that they are 
quite convinced he has not got the guts to do 
anything but submit meekly to bullying — and 
then the key words of escape. The rook rifle, 
accidents — man who shot his brother — and 

suddenly, bobbing up, his wife’s head_"Quite 

safe — an accident... .I’ll show them... .I’ll 
show her. . . .damn her ! I wish she was dead 
... .She shall be dead !’’ 

He did not kill her, Hastings. Myself, I 
think that, even as he fired, instinctively he 
missed because he wanted to miss. And after¬ 
wards — afterwards the evil spell was broken. 
She was his wife, the woman he loved in spite 
of everything. 

One of Norton’s crimes that did not quite 
come off. 

Ah, but his next attempt! Do you realize. 
Hastings, that it was you who came next 7 
Throw your mind back — recall everything. 
You. my honest, kindly Hastings ! He found 
every weak spot in your mind — yes, and every 
decent and conscientious one, too. 

Allerton is the type of man you instinc¬ 
tively dislike and fear. He is the type of man 
that you think ought to be abolished. And 
everything you heard about him and thought 
about him was true. Norton tells jou a certain 
story about him — an entirely true story as far 
as the facts go. (Though actually the girl con¬ 
cerned was a neurotic type and cairn: of poor 
stock.) 

It appeals to your conventional and some¬ 
what old-fashionea instincts. This man is the 
villain, the seducer, the man who ruins girls and 
drives them to suicide ! Norton induces Boyd 
Carrington to tackle vou also. You are impell¬ 
ed to "speak to Judith.” Judith, as could be 
predicted, immediately responds by saying she 
will do as she chooses with her life. That makes 
you believe the worst. 

She knows the different slops on which 
Norton plays. Your love for your child. The 
intense old-fashioned sense of responsibility that 
a man like you feels for his children. The slight 
self-importance of your nature. “I must do 
something. It all depends on me.” Your feeling 
of helplessness owing to the lack of your wife’s 
wise judgment. Your loyalty — I must not fail 
her. And, on the baser side, your vanity — 
through association with me you have learned 
all the tricks of the trade ! And lastly, that 
inner feeling which most men have about their 
daughters — a father's unreasoning jealousy 
and dislike for the man who takes his daughter 
away from him. Norton played, Hastings, like a 
virtuoso on all these times. And you responded. 

You accept things too easily at their face 
value. You always have done. You accepted 
quite easily the fact that it was Judith to whom 
Allerton was talking in the summertiojse. Yet 
you did not see her, you did not even hear her 17 



STAMP CLASSICS BRIDGE 

by C. W. HILL by TERENCE REESE 


WITH 16 boards to go, Italy were st il l b ehi n d 
in thw year* Bermuda-Bowi->witt>-acree m 
flnHl against USA. This was tha hand that 
closed tha gap, with Belladonna pressing 
more than a Tittle 


Dealer North East-Westgeme 


1 ; 


$ ,4 ‘ 


Oak 109876 

*9 7 53 


9754 
Q J 

AQ J4 


W E 


$i° 9s 


/A 8 3 
054 

♦K 10862 


♦KQ8763 
v'Q J106 2 


V3 2 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Belladonna Kantar 

Garozzo Eisenberg 



1^ 

No 

if 

Dble 

2y 

34 

3 y 

No 

40 

No 

44 

No 

No 

No 

Belladonna 

ruffed 

the club 

lead and 


a heart East elected to win this 


and return a diamond (A club would have 
been better) Belladonna led dummy's 4 J 
and West ducked 

Obliged now to come to hand with a club 
ruff declarer led 4 k West won and put 
declarer back in dummy with a diamond 
This was the position with declarer now 
uncomfortably shortened 


^954 

ioj 


$: 


< 109 8 7 
♦9 7 

N 

W E 
9 

♦Q8 
VQJ 106 
0- 


410 

V83 

o- 

♦k 10 6 


As the trumps were favourably divided 
South could have made eleven tricks 
simply by ruffing a dub and playma 40 
However, if either defender held 4l0-x, 
the winning play would be to lead diamonds 
from dummy forcing a ruff Then South 
would take the rest 

Tor the moment Belladonna played a 
diamond East discarded a heart South did 
the same, and West ruffed with 44 Now 
South took the balance 

Suppose that West does not ruff the 
diamond! Now South has to take a view 
if he continues diamonds, trying to guard 
against ♦ 10-x. he is defeated, for East 
discards his last heart and West gives him 
a ruff 


Our philatelic correspondent begins a new 
series on stsmps whose feme has spread 
beyond ihe ordinary co/factors’ albums 



The Penny Blacks, issued in May 1840, 
have never been rare More than 60 million 
were printed and because envelopes were 
seldom used, the stamps were usually 
stuck on tha outside of the folded letter 
People like lawyers and lovers, who pre¬ 
served their correspondence, inevitably 
saved the stamps as well in 1905 used 
Penny Sleeks were costing 0d each and by 
1940, the price was only 5s But tha in¬ 
creasing popularity of philately hap forced 
up their value dramatically during the lest 
few years The starting price for a used one 
in ffcsH*se» condition Is now around £15, 
mint ^crimen* post 10 Urns *a much. 


speak. And incredibly, even the next morning, 
you still thought it was Judith. You rejoiced 
because she had “changed her mind." 

But if you had taken the trouble to examine 
the facts, you would have discovered at once 
that there had never been any question of Judith 
going up to London that day! And you failed 
to make another most obvious inference. There 
was someone who was going off for the day — 
and who was furious at not oeing able to dd so. 
Nurse Craven. Allerton is not a man who con¬ 
fines himself to the pursuit of one woman 1 His 
affair with Nurse Craven had progressed much 
further than the mere flirtation hfe v r as having 
with Judith 

No, stage management again by Norton 

You saw Allerton and Judith kiss Then 
Norton shoves you back round the corner. He 
doubtless knows quite well that Allerton is 
going to meet Nurse Craven in the summer- 
house After a little argument he lets you go 
but still accompanies you. The sentence you 
overhear Allerton speaking is magnificent for 
his purpose and he swiftly drags you away 
before you have a chance to discover that the 
woman is not Judith' 

Yes, the virtuoso! And your reaction is 
immediate, complete on all those themes! You 
responded. You made up your mind to do 
murder. 

But fortunately, Hastings, you had a 
friend whose brain still functioned. And not 
only his brain ! 

I said at the beginning of this that if you 
have not arrived at the truth, it is because you 
have too trusting a nature. You believe what is 
.said to you You believed what 1 said to you. 

Yet it was all very easy for you to discover 
the truth I had sent Georges away — why ? I 
had replaced him with a less experienced and 
clearly much less intelligent man *— why ? I 

was not being attended by a doctor — I, who 
have always been careful ahout my health — 
1 would not hear of seeing one — why ? 

Do you see now why you were necessary 
to me at Styles ? I had to have someone who 
accepted what I said without question. You 
accepted my statement that I came hack from 
Egypt much worse than when I went. I did 
not. I came back very much better [ You could 
have found out the fact if you had taken the 
trouble. But no, you believed I sent away 
Georges because 1 could not have succeeded in 
making him think that I had suddenly lost all 
power in my limbs. Georges is extremely 
intelligent about what he sees. He would have 
known that I was shamming. 

Do you understand, Hastings ? All the time 
I was pretending to be helpless and deceiving 
CUrtiss, I was not helpless at all I could walk 
— with a limp. 

1 heard you come up that evening. I heard 
you hesitate and then go into Allerton's room. 
And at once I was’on the alert. 1 was already 
much exercised about your state of mind. 

1 did not delay. I was alone. Curtiss had 



gone down to supper. I slipped out of my room 
and across the passage. I heard you in Alferton’s 
bathroom. And promptly, my friend, in the 
manner you so much deplore, I dropped to my 
knees and looked through the keyhole of the 
bathroom door. One could see through it, for¬ 
tunately, as there is a bolt and not a key on 
the inside. 

I perceived your manipulations with the 
sleeping tabelts. 1 realized what your idea was. 

And so, my friend, I acted, i went back to 
my room. I made my preparations. When 
Curtiss came up, I sent him tb fetch you. You 
came, yawning and explaining that you had a 
headache. I made at once the big fuss — 
urged remedies on you. For the sake of peace 
you consented to drink a cup of chocolate. You 
gulped it down quickly so as to get away 
quicker. But I, too, my friend, have some 
sleeping tablets. 

And so, you slept — slept until morning, 
when you awoke your own sane self and were 
horrified at what you had so nearly done. 

You were safe now — one does not attempt 
these things twice — not when one has relaps¬ 
ed into sanity. 

But it decided me, Hastings! For whatever 
I might not know about other people did not 
apply to you. You are not a murderer. Hast¬ 
ings ! But you might have been hanged for one 

for a murder committed by another man who 
in the eyes of the law would be guiltless. 

You, my good, my honest, my oh-so-honour- 
able Hastings — so kindly, so conscientious — 
so innocent! 

Yes, I must act. I knew that my time was 
short — and for that I was glad. For the worst 
part of murder, Hastings, is its effect on the 
murderer. I, Hercule Poirot, might come to 
believe myself divinely appointed to deal out 
death to all and sundry.... But mercifully, 
there would not be time for that to happen. 
The end would come soon. And I was afraid 
that Norton might succeed with someone who 
was unutterably dear to us both. I am talking 
of your daughter_ 

And now we come to the death of Barbara 
Franklin. Whatever your ideas may be on the 
subject, Hastings, I do not think you have once 
suspected the truth. 

For you see, Hastings, you killed Barbara 
Franklin. 

Mais out, you did ! 

There was, you see, yet another angle to 
the triangle. One that I did not fully take into 
account. As it happened, Norton’s tactics there 
were unseen and unheard by either of us. But 
I have no doubt that he employed them.... 

Did it, ever enter your mind to wonder, 
Hastings, why Mrs. Franklin was willing to 
come to Styles ? It is not, when you think of it, 
at all her line of country. She likes comfort, 
good food and above all social contacts. Styles 
Is not gay — it is not well run — it is in the 
dead country. And yet it was Mrs. Franklin 
who insisted on spending the summer there. 

To bo concluded 






















































khoasbaat 

Some folks take danger upon 
themselves with apparent 
relish. Like Sunil Dull, who 
always loves doing things 
the dangerous way — m 
films, I mean. Recently, 
while on outdoor shooting in 
the North, he was required 
to do a scene from a height, 
hither there was no dupli¬ 
cate or, it seems more likely, 
he refused to have one, and 
tried the tricky shot him¬ 
self. Part of the ruins, 
where they were shooting, 
were in such a crumbling 
state that it could not bear 
the weight of Sunil. The 
parapet gave way and Sunil 
had a very bad fall! He 
broke a leg and was taken 
immediately to Delhi where 
he could get hospital aid. 
But this is not the end of it. 
On hearing the news Nargis 
rushed to Delhi and as he 
lay there, he got an attack 
of food poisoning! So the 
worried wife brought him 
to Bombay. He had just 
recovered when, restless with 
confinement in bed, he went 
hack to Delhi for a Show! 
So different from some of our 
men who stay away from 
shooting on the slightest 
excuse, like late-night, cold, 
flu, etc. 

Maybe it was just my 
imagination, but at a recent 
party, where Dabboo came 
with wife Babita (who wore 
a dare-to-outbare-me kind of 
dress, even in the cold-wave 
and the garden-party) and 
which was also attended by 
his parents, did I see Babita 
purposefully slinking away 
(with glass in hand) from 
her mamma-in-law as she 
saw her approaching some¬ 
one close to her 7 And it 
wasn’t just embarrassment, 
said my imagination—Babs 
looked virtually hostile! 

Rakhee, such a good friend 
of the Dilip Kumars, said 
she felt so hurt when she 
met the couple on New Year’s 
night at a Chinese restaur¬ 
ant. Saira was most un¬ 
usually curt with her. 
“What have I done to her?” 

22 she said ruefully. Nothing 



consciously, maybe, but a 
strong rumour says that the 
coveted Laila-role, which 
Rakhee has got, was wanted 
by Saira and she wasn’t 
given it-so the cold¬ 
ness_ 

Shashi Kapoor and Amitabh 
Bachhan, stars of the super¬ 
hit Deewaar, threw a small, 
joint party to present tokens 
of gratitude to the unit- 
members — a ritual Shashi 
has been following through 
the years. Who invites our 
Poor dear technicians ? says 
Shashi and indeed he is to¬ 
day the only actor who 
throws parties for his work¬ 
ers. Trophies and transistor- 
radios, beautifully wrapped 
up, were given to all the 
workers. It was attended by 
the stars of Yash Chopra's 
film as well, the ready-for- 
release Kabhi - Kabhie. 
Waheeda came without her 


hubby, who was baby-sitting, 
as she had no servant. 
;■ ^ **50 came Rakhee, Rishi 

; Kapoor, Neetu Singh. Parik- 
shit Sahni and Simi — and 
of course the hosts Shashi- 
Amit with their wives 
Jennifer and Jaya. Jennifer 
stood ramrod - straight, 
throughout the party and 
kept smiling right on to the 
end, neither being the host¬ 
ess nor enjoying herself like 
a guest f But the two heroes 
were doing a very good job 
of it on behalf of their 
wives. 

At the same party, one of 
♦he earliest stars to come 
was Neetu Singh with her 
mother. Neetu kept saying 
she had to leave very early 
(seeing there was no Rishi 
around) and then suddenly, 
while she was talking to 
someone with her back to 
the entrance, it was her 
mother who shrieked like a 
girl and charged to Neetu, 
banging her on the back and 
said, “Surprise, surprise — 
there’s surprise for you”. 
Neetu was so overwhelmed, 
that she forgot what she had 
been saying, after she saw 
that it was Chmtu who had 
walked in. He made a diplo¬ 
matic beeline for her group, 
kissing her mother first and 
then grinning at her, calling 
her dress a circus, and 
patting her behind, said, 
“see you later." And Neetu’s 
mighty big hurry vanished 
soon after. OK to find a girl 
thrilled to see her boyfriend 
— but what the hell’s her 
mamma so tickled about ?! 

Shailendra Singh has turned 
from actor-to-singer-to-actor- 
to-producer and is making a 
film casting himself as the 
hero and dear friend Rekha 
as heroine. So there’s cer¬ 
tainly something to the 
stories that said Rekha was 
visiting Neetu’s house too 
often, because Shaili’s flat is 
on the way to her top-floor 
one! 

By the way Rekha is tun¬ 
ing up with old heart-throb 
Jeetu, once more — they’re 
doing a film together. 



WINTER SPORTS 
AT GULMARG 

TIRTHANKAR MUKHERJEE 

The introduction of the ski lift, which good at it; so I broke a leg. Thank goodness it 
revolutionalised the sport, came in the 1930’s wasn’t mine". Fortunately, the leg, that of a 
although it took some years more for entre- fuming honeymooning husband, wasn't really 
preneurs To seize on its impact. Skiers until then broken. Gulmarg’s accident rate is low — hardly 
were accustomed to climbing, perhaps for an six bones of contention in six years — and the 
hour or more, to achieve a downhill run in un- place has an orthopaedic surgeon to take care 
tracked snow lasting only a few minutes. At of any emergency; nearby Tangmarg has a 
Gulmarg, if you are a beginner and are hospital with X-ray facilities. Anyway, for a new 
receiving training either for a full course or for beginner, the chances of incurring an injury 
a dabbling day or two, you move to the nursery serious enough to need medical attention are 
(all right, beginners’, — if that helps your ego; about one in 100 every time he goes skiing, 
slope. For 60 p. a trip, you can go up about After a week of instruction, the figure drops to 
200 m. on a T-bar which puts you down on the about 1 in 200. A study by the Canadian Ski 
flat top from which you ski down at a gentle 20” Patrol a few years ago showed that students 
gradient. The Gulmarg instructors are com- have nearly three-quarters of all accidents; 
petent and, what is more, interested in their women account for only 11% (but they may 
charges. Besides, since it is still not overcrowd- still be the cause behind the 75%, for young 
ed, an instructor has only a few people — the men must be passionate). A U.S. psychologist, 
exact number varies from day to day — to teach has porfiled the accident-prone skier : he is 
so that he can take personal care. more daring, more boastful and more absent- 

I must quote from a letter I wrote home minded on the slopes than off. 
after my first day at the slopes : “I wasn’t much Tf vou are not absent-minded you will find 





the motley crowd on this nursery slope worthy 
of study. There are keen learners riding up and 
skiing down with no rest; there are young 
women hurt that the former should really prefer 
skiing (with the ‘k’ pronounced k and not the 
old-fashioned ‘h’); there are people who, on 
reaching the top, are suddenly enamoured of 
the scene and every time spends half an hour 
munching the majesty of the mountains, seem¬ 
ingly forgetting that they are on top only to ski 
down; and there are so many others. 

After you grow out of the nursery — when 
depends entirely upon y6u — you take the rope- 
tow to go up 180 metres. The gradient of this 
slope is about 40“ — but its angularity is not 
the sole criteiion of the toughness of a terrain 
and the atmosphere is one of greater concen¬ 
tration and competence. 

The independent skier can take a portable 
lift which will deposit him from where he can 
ski down 300 m. or, he can go up the chair lift 
(the view on the way is superb and many non¬ 
skiers take the chair lift only for this); this will 
take him to quite a remote spot from which he 
can come down 500 m. — Gulmarg’s largest 
single run now, but the track has" been laid 
over a full 1-km. slope. If he wants better, all 
he has to do is to bottl'd another portable lift On 
getting down from the chair lift. This will 
take him 300 m. farther and he can then plum¬ 
met down a total length of l.G km. 

10 When it comes to picking areas, some 


skiers opt for the challenging, while others look 
tor the chic. Lovers of the exotic may insist that 
Moroccos Atlas Mountains, home of the rug¬ 
gedly independent Berber tribes, offer the best 
senussing. Langlauj (cross-country) buffs are 
likely to feel that mushing through Norway's 
Jotunheim (Gianl's Home) is nearea to 
Nirvana. Where does Gnhnarg at in and what 

are the chances of its becoming an international 
resort : 

Little, as of now, despite the fact that the 
season here is steady and sunny, and the sun 
never makes mashed potato of the snow. With 
the facilities now available. Gulmarg cannot 
allure Europeans, Americans or Australians 
A e K W ^ la ? d T l wa yj r °ni their native slopes, 
the^poin^dear ^ave there will make 

The two main resorts in Austria are Der 

fhr!f 1S ff i The White) Ring and Kitzbuhel. The 
fiist is a complex of four villages linked by 
lifts, serious skiers can sample everything from 
the vertiginous Kandahar run to the gentle 
lower Kriegerhorn. Chamonix in Prance, &the 
shadow of Mont Blanc, hosts some 50,000 skiers 
every year. There are more than 120 hotels and 
three times as many restaurants. Cortina In 
a great conch-shaped valley surrounded 
by rosy Dolomite peaks that rise as sheerly as 

t?X C Vf?i r f' 11 has » abundant of 

tiails, lifts to any surface capable of holding 

snow, fine shops and restaurants. Switzerland 


oilers St. Moritz, a mecca for,celebrity watchers. Gulmarg fails dismally. After a day on the 
Then there are Klosters-Davoe, two smug, slopes, skiing against a wind that chills your 
almost bourgeois towns, with plenty of night bones, a hot bath seem» Imperative; then for 
life and even more skiing. Davos, described in some hot spiced liquor by a roaring fire, music 
Thonr^a Mann’s The Magic Mountain, is the and casual flirtations. These are not fancies, 
starting point for a fantastic 17-km. run which every resort offers scope for them ; but Gulmarg 
ends up near Klosters. From there, skiers can has no centrally heated hotel, and only two 
take connecting lifts or return rubber-kneed to places where you can get a drink and very few 
Davos. rooms with running hot water. All this can 

True, most of these places are always too offer no competition to the developed resort, 
full. The slopes are almost always jammed and The people in charge — the Central Govem- 
skiers must often wait, not only to get up to the ment looks after the winter sporta project, the 
top but also to begin their descent. The exhilara- newly-formed J. & K. Tourism Development 
tion of standing on an uncrowded slope is now Corporation after accommodation and transport 
far too expensive even by standards of Western and the State Tourism Department after trans¬ 
affluence. Gulmarg offers the solitariness of the port, again — say they are aware of all this and 
Alps a century ago but that is hardly sufficient, do not visualise Gulmarg as another Chamonix. 
For one, it offers no steep, challenging slopes, Where is the money going to come from, they 
nor any really long runs. You can walk up to ask. At least Rs 30 crores will be needed to 
Khilanmarg for a 5-km. downhill run but it’s put Gulmarg on an attractive footing. People 
a long trek up. Many such virgin or little- from countries where this amount is not con- 
ravished slopes are scattered around Gulmarg sidered much are easily enamoured of the future 
but there are no lifts to take you to the top and Gulmarg. The Premier of Nova Scotia in 
what’s the point in sweating your guts out Canada said, "India has a gold mine up here, 
climbing, even before you strap your boots ? A Give me an airport and two good hotels and I’ll 
good alternative may be to use ponies, — this send a weekly charter here”. Maybe, but 
may also lend an exotic glamour to the Rs. 30 crores is Rs. 30 crores in India. The 
proceedings. returns will be long in coming and, besides. 

Then, there is the legendary ambience of will it be sound planning to have an 
apres-ski. This means the total living condition isolated spot of the 21st century m the 
in a ski resort and because the cold demands midst of expanses of the 19th ? rhere is a 
certain special comforts, cpres-ski has become blueprint for the development of Gulmarg — 
something of a hedonistic cliche. It is here that which includes digging an artificial lake but 






this is more for the summer tourist traffic. 
Private investment can be of some help, but 
involving them in tourism is not the national 
policy now. 

Thus, Gulmarg will be for Indians, foreign¬ 
ers in India and for Japanese and people 
from Hong Kong and other S. E. Asian coun¬ 
tries for whom both Europe and America are 
too far away. A few Japanese and Hong Kong 
package-trips have already been to Gulmarg 
and there are promises of more to follow. They 
are not unhappy with what they find, though 
little things, which we in India are accustomed 
to take no notice of, needle them; little things 
that are easily remedied 

Peter Brown and his wife Chris, going home 
to England after a year in Delhi thought the 
main problem arose from the division of control. 
There is no brochure to tell you what you get 
where, no map and there are few telephones. 
To know anything, one has to do a lot of walk¬ 
ing — the place could do with a few fairly direct 
12 footpaths — and even then learn nothing. I 


watched an American mother and daughter 
bandied about from person to person for half an 
hour — they were trying to find out what time 
an announced film snow was. On the slopes, a 
young chap had had an accident — nothing 
serious, however — and his mother, like all 
mothers, was a little overworried because the 
fine confusion* over jurisdiction and respons¬ 
ibility were not helping her. “There are too 
many cooks here , she said. Gary from 
Australia said there were “too many mouths 
talking about any one thing and each mouth 
talks different". But the greatest frustration of 
the keener skiers comes from the way the lifts 
are operated. Two days in the month they are 
closed for maintenance — a minor operation 
that can be done during non-skiing hours — 
and otherwise, too, there is an air of ‘lethargy’ 
(this is their word, actually it is just "following 
rules”) about the whole thing. These foreigners 
are not overly worried about the living condi¬ 
tions. The Kashmiri bukhan (firewood-stove) 
keeps a room warm, tnough it needs a bit of 
tending every three hours; since there is never 
much of a crowd, the one hotel bar suffices and, 
though there is no beef or pork m Kashmir, the 
food is reasonably good. All they want is the 
pinch of cold, clean air in the nostrils, the 
exquisite balance of terror and confident control, 
the sense of accomplishment after a dropping, 
swooping, heart-plucking rush. Stanley Brock 
quoted to me two characters in Ernest Heming¬ 
way's story, Cross Country Snow. 

“There's really nothing can touch skiing, is 
there ? The way it feels when you first drop off 
on a long run ?" 

“Huh, it’s too swell to talk about." 

There are few of these ski buffs in India; 
a new sport takes time to catch up. Even then 
I wish everybody went to Gulmarg in winter, 
once at least; if not to ski, then to watch the 
snow and to try to understand what it means. 
Snow is lonely stuff or, if you prefer, self-suffi¬ 
cient. For as 1 stood on a desolate spot, 
absently noticing the frolic architecture of the 
snow, the whole world seemed composed of 
one thing and one thing only. I was a long way 
from my hotel and knew that on my trek back 
every mile would be two, yet 1 felt that when 
all this was over I would return to the plains 
a calmer man. No winter lasts forever, no spring 
can skip its turn ; January is a promise that 
April must keep. I had the big certainty, the 
knowledge, that no matter how fanged the 
winter might be, birds would return and the 
days would be gentle once again, that no matter 
how tightly locked in ice the brook was, by 
May it will leap and chatter and sing of summer. 
Perhaps we need to learn these things anew 
each year, to face the snow-storm and feel the 
frost underfoot to know that there are both ice 
and fire in the earth, even as in the stars, to 
know that the big assurances endure. Ski to 
enervate your rusty muscles and think of all 
this to refurbish yqw jaded min d. 

CONCLUDED - 



Busy career girls, harassed housewives, the not- 
so-young wim a penchant lor lasudious groom¬ 
ing, me teenager with a yen for beauty — and 
most oi them on a snoe-oiring budget — keep 
asKing hopexuliy lor 'imported stun" to make 
themselves lovelier. They snuf and stamp off 
or whimper and cajole, “out why no imported 
stuff '!” The lucky ones who lay in some when 
they go abroad are even more frustrated later. 
The tunny thing is that the Indian woman is 
certainly not alone in her craze for “foreign 
stuff” as I found out to my amusement some 
time ago. It was in Los Angeles, the glamour 
city de luxe, on the 4 cerise-tiled terrace of a 
friend’s friend’s swimming pool that I discovered 
this. The friend’s friend, a speech expert to 
some stars’ children and a few starlets had a host 
of lovlies to bathe and brunch. My sari-clad 
figure drew one particular lovely to my side and 
I was amazed when she asked me if I could 
manage to send her some of this heavenly 
coconut oil for tanning that she had been using 
to the envy of friends and foes. Nothing to touch 
it she assured me. “Boy ! it’s tops. The girls all 
beg me for a drop, but I hang on to it. I tell 
you, it’s t.he best suntan oil of the country.” 

Quite understood. Nothing like something 
you get from a distant place and who doesn’t 
like to be exclusive ? 

It’s all very well, but a little research into 
the potential sources of one’s,own country for 
stuff to beautify yourself would be more prac¬ 
tical, in fact, a boon budget-wise, yet most effica¬ 
cious. Many cynical eyebrows must have been 
raised when in the 'fashion capitals of the west¬ 
ern world, “beauty from the kitchen” first made 
a debut but soon delighted women started find¬ 
ing out lust how good -they were. 

Let’s talk about that very*important aid to 


beauty, facial masks. Let’s go back in time and 
take a beauty hint from those beautiful people, 
the Greeks. The ancient Greeks found mud- 
masks to be the best, answer to a dull, dingy, 
lifeless, aging skin and their beauties lost no time 
in adapting the mud-mask as favourite number 
one. Coming to more recent times and nearer 
home. Gandhiji was a great advocate of mud- 
baths and mud-packs for health. There is a lot 
of virtue in a wet mud-pack facial to make the 
skin clean and glowing, younger and firmer. 

There are a lot of commercial mud-facials, 
made by beauty houses in the west, which are 
very pricey and very popular. Cosmetic manu¬ 
facturers have put a variety of these on the 
market — peel-offs, gels, etc, — some using fine 
clay and some synthetic ones. You could use 
alluvial clay, but clean it first, sieve it carefully 
to remove grits, then slap it on. What happens 
when you do so is that the mud-mask setting on 
the face blocks the pores, so that the blood rises 
to the surface of the skin, bracing it with a 
$,upply of oxygen and nutrients which nourish 
the impoverished skin. The cleansing part comes 
naturally with the sebaceous glands madly 
pumping out the dirt and sweat and grjme and 
this is the sort of deep deep cleansing which 
helps cure even pimples and blackheads. When 
the mud-mask dries hand, pulling the skin in a 
taut hold, it is time to peel It off and wash your 
face with great dashes of tepid water, then cold. 
The mud-mask dries on the skin and after the 
ten minutes that you let it set and remain while 
it shrinks and tautens, it also loosens some dead 
skin cells. When you rinse your face these lay¬ 
ers of dead skin cells are skimmed away, leaving 
your skin fresh, taut, lighter and glowing, 

A mask is slightly drying, so those with dry 
skins should choose one that is morn suited to 13 



this skin-type. The oily or normal akin la bene* 
fited by a twice-weekly mask, but those with 
sensitive or dry skin once a week is enough. 

Are there any rules for putting it on ? Host 
certainly. A mask slapped onto a dirty face or 
a face with its make-up still on. can’t be expect¬ 
ed to do much good. A thoroughly clean face is 
a must before you apply any sort of mask. 
Another cardinal rule to remember is that you 
must be very careful not to put any mask on 
the skin around the eyes, as this area is excep¬ 
tionally delicate and should never be stretched 
in any way. 1 would advise those with very dry 
skins and sensitive skins to put a little moistur¬ 
izer round the eyes and on the eye-lids before 
they put on the mask. 

Make careful preparations before you begin 
and see that you are relaxed while the mask is 
on. It’s important to relax completely for those 
10 or 15 minutes, so if you have small children, 
cajole them to be quiet for that period, and if 
you are a telephone bug, have someone else 
answer it while you are “masked”. 

Tuck your nair away in a scarf or a ban¬ 
deau, and wear any old jacket or top ready for 
the dustbin to save your clothes. A good idea 
is to cut up an old towel and run up a cape. 
This will be useful also for make-up or hair- 
tinting. 

Now that you are ready, have privacy and 
quiet (hopefully!). Start putting on the mask 
in even strokes of the fingers or a spatula. 
Whatever it is, it must also be clean. Pat on 
the mask evenly, leaving the area round the eyes 
and the mouth free. Relax completely because 
the facial muscles must be relaxed too while the 
mask sets and tones up the contours in the right 
places. That’s why 1 said before that shouting 
at the children or servants or chatting on the 
telephone is out! 

After the 10 or 15 minutes that you allow 
yourself, comes the removal of the mask. 
Taking off the mask 

The removal of the mask needs thorough¬ 
ness. It is better to start peeling otf the mud- 
mask from around the jaw and then working up 
gradually. When it is all removed you have to 
go over the face verv gently with a sponge soak¬ 
ed m warm water and remove all the little 
clinging particles from each pore. 

The final rinse : That’s not enough, for you 
still have to pamper your face with a final after¬ 
mask splash. Cool rose-water in the iridge, 
add a little of it to the rinsing water, put a pinch 
of borax m it and mix well. Splash your face 
with this, and let it dry by itself. Your face is 
ready for a light coat of moisturizer now. 

Some other home-made masks : 

Here are a few recipes for home-made 
masks which, used regularly, can be extremely 
efficacious. The basic steps are the same. First, 
a thorough cleansing of the face, taking care to 
remove every vestige of stale make-up. The 
second step is putting on the ma^k itself and 
timing it while you relax completely for a lovely 
14 lazy twenty or fifteen minutes in a quiet room. 


The third is the removal and after-mask clean¬ 
ing and moisturising. 

A great little cleanser and toner is the 
Yoghurt mask. I have to admit that this is also 
a bit messy, but you will have remembered the 
pre-arrangements like scraping up the hair 
under a scarf or a bandeau and a protective 
cape, so that you can go ahead and cover the 
surface of your face right up to the hair-line 
to right underneath the jawline. Leave the eye 
area alone and get to work. Take a tablespoon 
of unsweetened yoghurt and add to it a teaspoon 
of orange juice. Some people use lemon juice or 
apple juice when oranges are off the market 
Slap and tap on the mixture with your fingers 
massaging well info the skin, and concentrating 
on areas like the forehead, round the nose and 
mouth Keep on for twenty minutes Rinse with 
warm water, alternating with cold. Put moistur¬ 
izer on cottonwool and clean off. 

Is dry skin your trouble ? Try an oat meal 
mask Mix a tablespoonful of oatmeal with as 
much of fresh orange juice and a teaspoon of 
nure honey as will make a sticky squashy mix¬ 
ture. On a thoroughly clean f-ice, spread on the 
mask and lie back for 15 minutes to let it do its 
good work. Rinse off with warm water, splash 
on cold water and pat your face dry. 

A good idea is to give the eyes a real tonic 
rest by keeping two pads of cotton-wool soaked 
in rose water and refrigerated ready on hand. 
While your mask is setting, you can lie back 
and keep the two eye-pads on. A very soothing 
effect. 

What about those eggs on the pantry shelf. 
The white of an egg, with a few drops of lemon 
juice makes an excellent mask for oily skins. 
On the other hand, if you have a dry skin, the 
yolk of the egg mixed with a few drops of honey 
is a revitalizing mask. 

As a matter of fact, one can have a ball 
among many of the common vegetables a woman 
usually looks upon as the ingredients for her 
family salad Quite a few European and 
American beauticians have extolled the virtues 
of the luscious tomato, the modest lettuce and 
the cool cucumber. Cut them in thick Slices. 
Plod them with a clean fork to make them 
squashy and lie down with the slices of tomato 
or cucumber covering every bit of your face. 
A drop of lemon juice on the sliced vegetables 
adds a stringency to the mask. 

Lastly, though not ‘leastly’ is a mask which 
c laims to smooth out the tinv lines in older skins. 
A marvellous mask of which the ingredient is 
the fruit which tempted no less than the first 
man ever. Adam. The apple mask has been used 
with great efficarv with honey. Take a small 
ripe apple, cut and mash it with a fork and add 
to it a teaspoon of honey.- Leave the mask for 
15 minutes. Rinse alternately with warm and 
cold water, and there you are. 

Unmask your beauty with these faithful 
ingredients which take you a few steps to the 
kitchen and shine with a new radiance. 

— T. M. 



It was amazing. But it was not new. There 
were parallels. And here comes in the first of 
the ‘‘clues” I left you. The play of Othello. For 
there, magnificently delineated, we have the 
original of X. Iago is the perfect murderer. 
The deaths of Desdemona, of Cassio — indeed 
of Othello himself — are all Iago’s crimes, 
planned by him, carried out by him. And he 
remains outside the circle, untouched by sus¬ 
picion — or could have done so. For your great 
Shakespeare, my friend, had to deal with the 
dilemma that his own art had brought about. 
To unmask Iago, he had to resort to the 
clumsiest of devices — the handkerchief — a 
piece of work not at all in keeping with Iago’s 
general technique and a blunder of which one 
teels certain he would not have been guilty. 

Yes, there is there the perfection of the art 
of murder. Not even a word of direct suggestion. 
He is always holding back others from violence, 
refuting with horror suspicions that have not 
been entertained until he mentions them! 

And the same technique is seen in the 
brilliant third act of John Ferguson — where 
the “half-witted” Ciutie John induces others to 
kill the man that he himself hates. It is a won¬ 
derful piece of psychological suggestion. 

Now you must realize this, Hastings. 
Everyone is a potential murderer — in every¬ 
one there arises from time to time the wish to 
kill — though not the will to kill. How often 
have you not felt or heard others say : "She 
made me so furious I felt I could have killed 
her” “I could have killed B. for saying so-and- 
so !” “I was so angry I could have murdered 
him!” And all those statements are literally 
true. Your mind at such moments is quite clear. 
You would like to kill so-and-so. But you do not 
do it. Your will has to assent to your desire. 
In young children, the brake is as yet acting 
imperfectly. I have known a child, annoyed by 
its kitten, say : “Keep still or I’ll hit you on the 
head and kill you” and actually do so — to be 
stunned and horrified a moment later when it 
realizes that the kitten’s life will not return — 
because, you see, really the child loves that 
kitten dearly. So then, we are all potential 
murderers. And the art of X was this : not to 
suggest the desire, but to break down the 
normal decent resistance It was an art per¬ 
fected by long practice. X knew the ex-act word, 
the exact phrase, the intonation even to suggest 
and to bring cumulative pressure on a weak 
spot! It could be done. It was done without 
the victim ever suspecting. It was not hypnot¬ 
ism — hypnotism would have been successful. 
It was something more insidious more 
deadly. It was a marshalling of the forces of a 
human being to widen a oreach instead of 
repairing it. It called on the best in a man and 
set it in alliance with the worst. 

You should know, Hastings — for it hap¬ 
pened to you.... 

So now, perhaps, you begin to see what 
some of my remarks that annoyed and con¬ 
fused you really meant. When I spoke of a 



crime to be committed, I was not always 
referring to the same crime. I told you that I 
was at Styles for a purpose. I was there, I said, 
because a crime was going to be committed. 
You were surprised at mv certainty on that 
point. But I was able to be certain — for the 
crime, you see, was to be committed by myself 

Yes, my friend, it is odd — and laughable 
— and terrible ! I, who do not approve of 
murder — I, who value human life — have 
ended my career by committing murder. Per¬ 
haps it is because I have been too self-righteous, 
too conscious of rectitude — that this terrible 
dilemma had to come to me. For you see. 
Hastings, there are two sides to it. It is my 
work in life to save the innocent — to prevent 
murder — and this — this is the oniy way I 
can do it! Make no mistake. X could not be 
touched by the law. He was safe. By no ingen¬ 
uity that I could think of could he be defeated 
any other way. 

And yet, my frier.d — I was reluctant. I 
saw what had to be done — but I could not 
bring myself to do it. I was like Hamlet — 
eternally putting off the evil day And then 
the next attempt happened — the attempt on 
Mrs. Luttrell. 

I had been curious, Hastings, to see if your 
well-known flair for the obvious would work. 

It did. Your very first reaction was a mild sus¬ 
picion of Norton. And you were quite right. 
Norton was the man. You had no reason for your 1 


belief — except the perfectly sound if slightly 
half-hearted suggestion that he was insignifi¬ 
cant. There, I think, you came very close to the 
truth. 

I have considered his life history with some 
care. He was the only son of a masterful and 
hossy woman. He seems to have had at no time 
any gift for asserting himself or for impressing 
his personality on other people. He has always 
been slightly lame and was unable to take part 
in games at school. 

One of the most significant things you told 
me was a remark about him having been 
laughed at school for nearly being sick when 

seeing a dead rabbit. There, 1 think, was an 
incident that may have left a deep impression 
on him. He disliked blood and violence and his 
prestige suffered in consequence. Subcon¬ 
sciously, 1 should say, he has waited to redeem 
himselt by being bold and ruthless. 

I should imagine that he began to dis¬ 
cover quite young his own power for influenc¬ 
ing people. He is a good listener, he has a quiet, 
sympathetic personality. People liked him with¬ 
out, at the same time, noticing him very much. 
He resented this — and then made use of it. He 
discovered how ridiculously easy it was, by 
using the correct words and supplying the 
correct stimuli, to influence his fellow creatures. 
The only thing necessary was to understand 
them — to penetrate their thoughts, their 
secret reactions and wishes. 

Can you realize, Hastings, that such a dis¬ 
covery might feed a sense ot power ? Here was 
he, Stephen Norton, whom everyone liked and 
despised — and he could make people do things 
they didn’t want to do — or (mark this) 
thought they did not want to do. 

1 can visualize him developing this hobby 
of his... .And little by little developing a mor¬ 
bid taste for violence at second hand. The 
violence for which he lacked physical stamina 
and for the lack of which he had been derided. 

Yes, his hobby grows and grows until it 
comes to be a passion, a necessity! It was a 
drug. Hastings — a drug that induced craving 
as surely as opium or cocaine might have done. 

Norton, the gentle-natured loving man, 
was a secret sadist. He was an addict of pain, 
of mental torture. There has been an epidemic 
of that in the world of late years — L’appetit 
vient en mangeant. 

It fed two lusts — the lust of the sadist 
atld the lust of power. He, Norton, had the keys 
of life and of death. 

Like any other drug slave, he had to have 
his supply of the drug. He found victim after 
victim. 1 have no doubt there have been more 
cases than the five I actually tracked down. In 
each of those he played the same part. He knew 
Etherington, he stayed one summer in the 
village where Riggs lived and drank with Riggs 
in the local pub. On a cruise he met the girl 
Freda Clay and encouraged and played upon 
her half-formed conviction that if her old aunt 
16 died it would be really a good thing — a release 


for Auntie and a life of financial ease and plea¬ 
sure for herself. He was a friend of the Litch- 
fields and when talking to him, Margaret 
Litchfield saw herself in the light of a heroine 
delivering her sisters from their life sentence 
of imprisonment. But I do not believe, Hastings, 
that any of these people would have done what 
they did — but for Norton’s influence. 

And now we come to the events at Styles. 
I had been on Norton’s track for some time. He 
became acquainted’with the Franklins and at 
once I scented danger. You must understand 
that even Norton has to have a nucleus on which 
to work. You can' only develop a thing of 
which the seed is already present. In Othello, 
for instance, I have always been of the belief 
that already present in Othello's mind was the 
conviction (possibly correct) that Desdemona’s 
love for him was the passionate unbalanced hero 
worship of a young girl for a famous warrior 
and not the balanced love of a woman for 
Othello the man. He may have realized that 
Cassio was her true mate and that in time she 
would come to realize the fact. 

The Franklins presented a most agreeable 
prospect to our Norton. All kinds of possib¬ 
ilities ! You have doubtless realized by now, 
Hastings (what anyone of sense could have 
seen perfectly plainly all along), that Franklin 
was in love with Judith and she with him. His 
brusqueness, his habit of never looking at her, 
of forsaking any attempt at courtesy, ought to 
have told you that the man was head over ears 
in love* with her. But Franklin is a man of 
great strength of character and also of great 
rectitude. His speech is brutally unsentimental, 
but he is a man of very definite standards, in 
his code a man sticks to the wife he has chosen. 

Judith, as I should have thought even you 
could have seen, was deeply and unhappily in 
love with him. She thought you had grasped 
the fact that day you found her in the rose 
garden. Hence her furious outburst. Characters 
like hers cannot stand any expression of pity 

or sympathy. It was like touching a raw wound. 

Then she discovered that you thought it 
was Aljerton she cared for. She let you think 
so, thereby shielding herself from clumsy sym¬ 
pathy and from a further probing of the wound. 
She flirted with.Allerton as a kind of desperate 
solace. She knew exactly the type of man he 
was. He amused her and distracted her, but 
she never had the least feeling for him. 

Norton, of course, knew exactly how the 
wind lay. He saw possibilities in the Franklin 
trio. I may say that he started first on Franklin, 
but drew a complete blank. Franklin is the one 
type of man who is quite immune from Norton’s 
kind of insidious suggestion. Franklin has a 
clear-cut, black and white mind, with an exact 
knowledge of his own feeling — and a com¬ 
plete disregard for outside pressure. Moreover, 
the great passion of his life is his work. His 
absorption in it makes him far less vulnerable. 

With Judith, Norton was far more success¬ 
ful. He played very cleverly on the theme of 



Descending the stairs of Perrin Villa (Sanjeev's 
present abode) overheard Sanjeev telling his 
photographer friend that he had ultimately 
decided to shift to a bungalow : “It’s going to be 
a fantastic place, better than any tnose nim- 
folks have.” 

But. when is he going to shift is difficult to 
guess. All these years people have kept guess¬ 
ing about his bungalow, but to no avail. Unlike 
all his star-colleagues he kept on staying in his 
Pali Hill flat, which, however, has proved to be 
a lucky one for him because he tasted most of 
his successes here only. A lucky flat — 
number 18, which means number nine when the 
figures one and eight are added. Incidentally, 
number 9 is Sanjeev’s lucky number, common 
in his date of birth, cars and several other 
assets. 

People often say that he is a miser. One 
really doesn’t know. Surely, he has been saving 
money all these years for the future, and, quite 
successfully. His flat is unusually big, but 
insufficient to contain his present image, though 
he keeps on saying it hardly matters because he 
is an actor without an ‘image'. 

A new bungalow means lots of new things 
— right from new furnishings to new sets of 
crockery (which he already has in plenty). Most 
of the goods lying in his flat are either dis¬ 
coloured or nearly worn out. Even his innumer¬ 
able trophies and souvenirs and those famous 
Bharat’ Awards are gathering dust in those 
fading almirahs. 

He is not very far from his fortieth birthday 
--- just a year or two to cover the distance. And 
he is yet to get married. Even his youngest 
brother is married and has a kid — a nephew 
whom Sanjeev loves very much. Children are 
very fond of him. The other day when I was 
with him I could feel his affectionate eyes 
caressing some tiny-tots around. 

People keep on asking him if he is getting 
married. They ask him for the heck of it with¬ 
out realising that they touch one ot the most 
sensitive chords in "his heart. The gossip- 
mongers have always linked his name with one 
or the other of the heroines working with him. 
But guesswork has never really yielded any 
thing. He has luckily survived each one of those 
onslaughts : “I’ve got used to them.” 

This time, they'say it is Sulaksh<ma Pandit. 
In one of her most recent statements Sula 
publicly declared that she was very fond of 
Sanjeev and would marry him if only he would 
agree to her proposal. She said it so confidently 
that one found nothing to doubt or wonder much. 
But you ask him this — he throws his enigmatic 
smile and says — “It’s so nice of her to sav 
that_” 

One doesn’t know why he made it a point to 
say that he hadn’t met her recently and that 
their last meeting was in Calcutta "when both 
had gone there for ‘Uljhan’s’ premier: “In 
/Bombay I met her a couple of weeks ago. And, 
‘that too, for just five minutes.” 

I simply couldn’t believe that. Because his 
usual silence envelopes him thoroughly. They 



A Bungalow and 
a bride* When 2 


must be talking to each other on the telephone ? 
“Not really, I don’t find time to do that too.” 

But making a telephone call, or even meet¬ 
ing each other for that matter is no! a problem 
worth a fuss. Is Sanjeev really being evasive ’! 

On the one hand he denied what Sulakshana 
said; on the other she is bold enough to say 
what she feels like speaking. But again, it is 
hard to predict whether they will marry or not. 

Sources close to Sanjeev say a new bunga¬ 
low also means an addition to the household. 
When I asked him this he said : "There is no 
reason why I shouldn’t marry if a suitable girl 
is found.” 

Mavbe (in case, Sulakshana is not in his 
mind) his mother has at last found a suitable 
bride for her dear Harihar. Their family is 
verv conservative at the core and it may happen 
that the family members will choose a nice 
Gujarati girl instead of a film actress. Maybe 
he himself wouldn’t like to have a film woman 
to share his bungalow. 

Some very nice girls have captivated his 
mother’s heart, and she might be considering 
one of them good enough to put the ’JTaimala’ 
around her son’s neck for good. But she is as 
unknown as the undisclosed site of Sanjeev’s 
future bungalow. To repeat, no guesswork 
really works in his case. But, one thing is 
certain, come what, may — he is not very far 
from getting married. 

— DEVENDRA MOHAN. 23 










a a ARIES (March 1J — April 20) This is a week 

when you are to sit back and be a spectator 
in your domestic circle and in office If you 
are in need of money it may not be forth¬ 
coming this week Professionals, this is not a propitious time 
for enjoyment Tax problem may make you perplexed Ladies, 
a gift for you Girls and bachelors, travelling should be 
avoided 

W y TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) An enjoyable 
Kw week for you Professionals f nanci&l prob 
lems may make you woiried Bu mecsmen 
w hasty decision should be avoided L xe< u- 

tivos transfer indicated for you In service, enmity may 
dampen your spirit Ladies health may not run well Girls 
youi marnago is likely to be settled with a person of your 
choice Bachelors, rest and recreation for you 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Your present 
activitie> and relationships with public figures 
ct will flourish pk\t c ingly In ^emce, a 
colleague may come to your rest ue He 
will act as a mediator and bring success foi you Profession us, 
legal problem' will be over very soon Businessmen expan 
n/n indicated Ladies, happy news for you Your >istci or 
brother will bung happiness to your family 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This I the 
t,me t0 r0 flrrarrje your routine In service 
Vou may have to execute r wry important 
“ ~ ~ A job on Thursday Bu>inessmen unnortssarily 

you rriuy be involved in a litigation Profpj lonals, invitation 
from a distant p'aco indicated l adie* social happiness is 
assured Girls your friend may act against your interest 
Bachelors, patience is required tor success 

jgiu. LEO (July 22 — August 21) You are barred 

«8*§|S for . change This is one of tho e week 

whei fate will leave you very mucti to your 
own devices financially your condition will 
improve In the first half of the week you should avoid arqu 
ments with your near and dear ones Addition to your lamlly 
indicated Ladies be in a holiday mood because the required 
assistance will come to you automatically 

VIRGO (August 22 - September 22) This Is 
a week when you mij have to make a tom 
oyb promise with your rivals If you can keep 
your emotions under control then piosperity 
is assured In business certain knotty problems will keep you 
busy ind worried Professionals your associates may act 
against your interest Ladies, on encouraging letter for you 


LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) So far 

your family life is concerned this is a week 
/f| T m of happiness Your long cherished desire 
***#M*a 4A will be fulfilled Your son or daughter will 
bring a most happy news for you and your family In service 
or in business you have absolutely nothing to worry about 
Your spouse will enjoy good health Ladies, troublesome 
expense^ ndicated 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

wW Thi week t decision may be forced upon 

gjlBj you In sc rv.if e vou may have to face some 

eJpr criticism from your associates Businessmen 

do not get unnerved you investment will bring a qood 
dividr nd Profe r lonats you will qet more opportunities to 
spend your tirrn in the r pectal circle Ladie* you may be 
Involved m a ort of reorq imsation of your family life 

> f SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

A Your income t going to increase very '.oon 

a cn,0f colleague will play an important 
part i your sorvire life Businessmen you 
may have to undertake a travel tor certain negotiations thk 
wf^k Professional* hone ir for you Ladies you may havt 
to undergo a surgical optntion G rK you are prone to 
accidents now movr cait fully 

9 CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
This is a wet k of mental tension and 
oepies c ion whi^ ^ however will not stand 
ra ***’"' ^ in the way of your prosperity in service 
you will achieve a gloriou* succor Businessmen social 
commitments will take much of youi time md energy 
l ddies medical expenses for you Girls, an extrovert person 
ality is coming into your lifo 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Family life will follow a happy course 
Health of your child will improve In ser 
VI5Mlr vice appreciation indicated Businessmen 
financial worries for you Professionals providential help may 
be expected Executives your showmanship may not be pay 
inq Ladies a monetary link up may be a qood proposition 
this week Girls new contacts for you 

— PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Hanpv 

news for you In family life you will fmo 
yourself in a most happy mood In the 
social circle admiration may be expected 
Businessmen worries indicated Professionals support from 
friends is assured Ladies and qirls your dear and near ones 
will brinq good news for you Bachelors romance will be in 
the air in the second half of the week 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 166: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

3 I’m hit, shelled? AB's pelt will shiver too (10) 

10 Because of having to return honour. I wept copiously (5) 

11 These conservatives are hams (7) 

12 Archduke, perhaps, bringing up rear in commotion (4) 

13 Fluid diffusion is following start of massage in a 
couple of bones (7) 

15 He's for taking a novice m hand? Possibly (6) 

17 Trifling in a simple helmet? The opposite is what actors 
seek (9) 

18 Type that returns tipsy and a little jolly (4) 

19 Land cultivation in short restricts one sort of 
mushroom (6) 

22 Beef, an unknown dish without a sweet and sour 
sauce? (6) 

25 A bit of old armour, comfortable with the back off (4) 

26 Vaguely meek having divorced unite and celebrate 
(9. 2 words) 

30 Clapper disconcerts actor before long (6) 

31 Peg. means of catching round-mouths from behind? (7) 

32 What Parisian attic-dwellers look up at if they don't (4) 

33 Nasty libel about artist type, unseen but felt (7) 

34 Daisy, perhaps. English beauty (5) 

35 Reformation, an age eclipsed by Prinrty s? (10) 

DOWN 

1 You'll find moth an onus, troublesome—they're 
tuinous to cotton (10) 

2 Whence you'll get energy, having cut a couple of 
trees? (7) 

3 Tanker submerged in past, salt’s extracted from it (7) 

4 It may give help m meeting up over end of line (9) 

5 Disc in spine needs radio-active gas (6) 

6Old sot showing sign of embarrassment if brought to 
book ... (4) 

7.. Might have sung such songs: ‘I soak roughly about 
a litre (6) 

8 Venus, not sure about Jock's clasp (4) 

9 Following the flag with hot passion (5) 

14 Like the whining schoolboy’, he acts better with 
depression lifted (10) 

16 Exotic fruit: gal bottled about 25 pounds (9) 

20 Well-ordered? It’s in the opposite way how bad 
memory functions (7) 

21 Egypt’s leader rails wildly over one (7) 

23 The old complain abou* one malicious type (6) 

24Charge-laden luminosity of a lady-could it be Eros? (6) 

27 Tailless tanrec hiding in a cave (5) 

28 Hole up round end of battle; shells going to and fro? (4) 

29 Texture. Scotland’s best (4) 
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AZED No. 164: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

I, red (rev ) in bad lock, 

II, AA manag , 14,Oui 
KOs (rev ). 15, l sn a need 
& lit , 16, O mad (S)haun 
19, i.e A. Daudet, 29, 
s(t)y » anag . 28, eu 

had) 4 love (rev ), 31, I’ll in by 

32, go in anag.. 8 lit, 

33, onto gen t y, 34, w m 
single i bar 

DOWN 

ZAIi sma, 3, demo * defmo), 
5^L turner film actress 
7, onkfrev ) * LI , %c • 
anag . & lit , 17, Li-pending 

22, lip (rev ) . low. 

23, a!ac(k) (rev j in (ho)se, 

27, i e hug e, 29. (S)even 
(Sisters) Pleiades 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
Position No. 6 



**6s to play—flow should tho game go? 


Continuation of Position No. 4 

A beautiful finish from a game played at 
Strasbourg last year between Scheipt and 
Bessenay ?r2rk1,5p1p, p5p1,1 P6, 
H q b2Q1 R 1.5PPP.3R2K 1 
Black won by 1. , KR-~ K1, 2. G x B, 

R-B8, White resigns All very simple but 
very neat and instructive, an epigram on 
the theme ot mate on the back rank 

Ou son! les rteiges d’antan? 

Francois Villon’s nostalgic inquiry after the 
snows of yesteryear is always in my mind 
when I see a great player of 20 years ago 
still striving to maintain his place in tho 
upper regions ot the world s players. It is 
even sadder when the player in question is 
one whose inventive genius has really in¬ 
fluenced the whole of modern chess theory 
and the player of whom I am thinking in 
this respect is the great Soviet master 
David Bronstein. 

How many people remember that, some 
20-odd years ago. he fought a drawn 
match for the world’s title with tho then 
world champion Botvinnik, and that, had 
his endgame technique been the equal of 
all his other great gifts, he would have won 
that particular match quite surely. The 

a uestton is almost a rhetorical one and 
lere are moments when t myself lorgei 
it all. 

How are the mighty fallen though when, 
as happened last year, he not only failed to 


secure a place in the Soviet Championship 
Tournament but also came as low a» 13th 
in a preliminary qualifying tournament of 
18 players Here is how he lost fo the former 
world champion Smyslov in that tourna 
mental Odessa. 

White Smyslov Black Broristem 
Reti Opening. 

1. Kt —KB3. Kt—KB3, 2. P-KKt3. P-Q4. 
3. B- Kt2. B-B4, 4.P-B4. P-B3, 5. P x P, 
P x P, 6. G-Kt3. Q Bt, oddly enough this 
variation is one that Smyslov himself plays 
as Black. 

7. Kt-B3, P-K3, 8 . P-Q3 Kt B3, 

9. B-B4, B —K2, 10. O-O. O- O. 11 OR 
B1. 0—02, inferior to 11 . B~Kt3, as 

Karpov played in his 1974 match with 
Korchnoi 

12. Kt —K5. Kt x Kt, 13. B x Kt. B Kt3 
14. P-K4, so that if now 14 , PxP, 

15 PxP. OR-OI; 16 KR 01 with pres 
sure tor White 

14. .QR-Q 1 ; 15. PxP. PxP, still worse 

is 15 . .. Kt x P, 16. Kt x Kt. P x Kt, 

17 R-B7 

16. B x Kt, BxB. 17. Kt x P, B K4. 
18. P —04, B-Ktl; he loses his Queen after 

18. B x P, 19 KR-Q1. B-K4.20 Kt-B6 
ch 

19. KR-K1, KR-K1, 20. R x P, ch RxH 
21, Kt K3, QxP 22. O x P, P — KR4: 
23. R —B8r Q-K4. 24. Kt-B4. O-KBch. 
2fik B-B1, K-R2; 26. RxB, B--J6, 
27. Kt 02. R—K7; 28. Q-B& resigns. 
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It is neither myth nor legend, but sheer fact 
that Rudyprd Kipling, the greatest literary force 
of the 19th century was a dabbler in stocks and 
shares in the share market of Calcutta- And If 
you are loth to believe it, come with me to the 
office of the city's leading stockbrokers, Place, 
Siddons & Gough, in Lyons Range. I will show 
you there evidence of it. The firm takes pride 
m having at one time Kipling as one of their 
customers. 

Kipling it is well known came to India in 
1882 and stayed here for seven years dedicating 
himself to the pursuit of journalism. He left 
India in 1889, and after a tour of China, Japan 
and America, went to settle in England. 

While in India he imbibed the passion for 
dabbling in stocks and shares. His brokers were 
Place, Siddons & Gough (the firm was then 
known as Place & Co., then as Place, Siddons 
& Co., still later as Place, Siddons & Overend, 
and finally as Place, Siddons & Gough). Kipling 
did not quite quit his passion or forget his 
brokers while he settled in London. As evidence 
of it is furnished the photograph of a script 
pi in ted here. It shows that in 1905 (two years 
before he got the Nobel Prize) he bought 20 
shares of Standard Jute Co. Ltd., a company 
under the management of Bird & Co. Consider- 
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ing the inadequate communications of the day 
one can say that Kipling had a running account 
with his Calcutta brokers. It is also certain 
that in regard to the purchase of 20 shares oi 
Standard Jute in 1905 he must have been 
advised by his broker, Mr. F. L. B. Siddons who 
was at that time a director of Standard Jute Co. 
Ltd., as well. The advice offered to him must 
have been a sound one ; for founded in 1895 
Standard Jute Co. Ltd., had consistently paid 
dividends on both its preference and ordinary 
shares from the very beginning. 

It is unfortunate that contemporary archives 
of Calcutta companies of the time are today lost* 

Otherwise scanning through the share registers 






of the companies of the time, -we could have 
discovered m the shares of how many other com¬ 
panies too, Kipling had staked his money. 

When Kipling traded with the firm, 
Calcutta’s stockbrokers had no roof over their 
heads The organised body now known as the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange came much later In 
Kipling’s time trading used to be conducted 
under the shade of a neem tree on the site where 
now stands the colossal building ol the Chart¬ 
ered Bank. It was under the shade ot this neem 
tree that the first generation of India’s mdusti ml 
units had been born. 

When Kipling bought shares in Calcutta, 
many of the jute mills, coal companies, tea 
gardens and vaiious other miscellaneous com¬ 
panies had already come into being The capital 
for all these companies had been easily laised 
under the shade of the famous neem tree It 
is on recoid that as early as 1861 all the shares 
m the capital of a jute mill could be sold under 
the shade of the neem tree m a single morning 
The buyer 5 were generally Europeans, ior 
Indians had not imbibed the habit of investing 
their moneys in stocks and shares They pre¬ 
ferred to invest money in Government securities 

In the time of Kipling the stockbrokers of 
Calcutta were mostly either European or 
Bengali There was only a sprinkling of the 
Marwaris among them The Marwaris and the 
up-country people flocked to the profession in 


numbers onlv during the great boom of the 
First World War 

When the Chartered Bank started building, 
Calcutta's stockbrokers were thrown into the 
streets to carry on their trade there Business 
used to be conducted in an unoigamsed way 
There was no code of rules for the guidance of 
the brokeis, neither was there any cohesion 
among them 

During the coal boom of 1904-1908, prices 
of coal shares zoomed up to dizzy heights. 
Lured by mercurial rise in prices of coal shares, 
many who had previously taken no part m 
share dealings rushed in and bought shares to 
make their lortunes on a rise Others wisei 111 
their generation became stockbrokers to secure 
some competence either way But In many 
cases the new comers were totally ignoiant of 
the customs and usages of share dealing Soon 
they became a source of danger to their more 
experienced brethren. Frequently there were 
quarrels and once such quarrel ripened into a 
not (described In contemporary papers as tin 
“Maiwari-Choubay” riot oi Calcutta) i'lie 
membeis badly felt the need of an oigamzatum 
for mutual protection and secunty it w<e at 
this stage that mamly through the efforts 01 
Babu Buldeodass Dudhuwala and Mr Ovcicnd 
of Place, Siddons & Gough that an Association 
was formed in 1908 under the name arid style 
of "The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association 



The trading ring tor Indian Irons 



Behind Mile structure to seen the creet of the tamoue Neem tree under the shade of which Calcutta * atocWbrokert wed 
»o meet for busineaa prior to 1904 


Kipling’s brokers were not brokers of stocks and shares could be directly bought and 
Kipling alone. They were the brokers of many sold in an open market like other markets, then 
distinguished Europeans of the time including it would have been possible for a man who had 
the Viceroys and Commanders-in-chief. For stolen your shares to sell the same there. You 
Calcutta being then the capital of India, orders as a buyer would not have been aware of it, 
from Europeans all over the country used to until you had sent the shares for registration 
flow into the offices of the European stockbrok to the company concerned. Only then you would 
mg firms of the city. Among them Kipling’s be dismayed to learn that you had sent to the 
brokers had a unique position. For over one company stolen shares. The police complications 
hundred years they have towered over all that would follow would also destroy the peace 
others. They are noted for their integrity, of your mind. But when you buy shares through 
Many of the members of the firm have also a broker, your broker is responsible for same, 
played a distinguished role in the civic life of He would replace the spurious shares with • 
Calcutta. Even as late as the 30s of the present genuine ones 

century, one of the senior members of the firm Whether Kipling burnt his fingers in the 
Sir Walter Craddock whose friendship the pre- Calcutta share market or not. we do not know, 
sent writer calls back with grateful remem- But the probability is that a lucky man as he 
brance, was not only knighted but became also was he made profits. That’s why he stuck to it, 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, an extremely prestigious even after his departure from India. We also 
position in those days. Another member oi the do not know whether Kipling sold any 
firm Mr. Jocelya Henessy became the Director of his holdings during the First World War. 
of Information of the Government of India The most spectacular booms in the history of 
during the Second World War. the Calcutta Stock Exchange took place during 

Now way did Kipling do business through the war period. Share prices soared almost to 
a broker.? Everybody must That is the rule ail kiss the Sun. Thus as compared with the prices 
over the world. For, outsiders have no entry of 1914, Titaghur Papers shot up from Rs. 50 to 
into the stock exchange. At one time outsiders Rs. 530. Bengal Coals from Rs. 830 to Rs. 1.111, 
vised to be even lynched on the Eondon Stock Bowreah Cottons from Rs. 91 to Rs. 1,640, 
Exchange, if perchance they entered its trading Dunbar Cottons from Rs. 10 to Rs. 765, Kanka- , 
hail. Why outsiders have to do business through narrah Jutes from Rs. 160 to Rs. 915, Kamar- 
6 a broker may be briefly explained here, if hatty Jutes from Rs. 113 to Rs. 1,200. Howrah 









Jutes from Rs. 9 to Rs. 67. Hooghly Jutes from 
Rs 7 to Rs. 166. Reneal Papers from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 148, Champa run Sugars from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 226, HooghJy Flours irom Rs. 10 to Rs. 47, 
and so forth But that was not alL These com¬ 
panies also bore babies. They distributed bonus 
shares in prolusion to the soareholders. It was 
during this boom that the Marwari AiAmonf n 
came in large hordes to the Calcutta market, 
and the riches that they made overnight 
them to buy lands at mncy prices on Calcutta's 
Central Avenue and construct palatial buildings 
on both sides of it 


As security prices danced to unprecedented 
levels, it was not merely the brokers who reap¬ 
ed a good harvest out ot it The Exchange 
itself got a new lease of life. So long the 
Association was lodged in a rented hall at No. 2 
Royal Exchange Place Now it bought a piece 
of land at the corner of Lyons Range and Royal 
Exchange Place. It belonged to the Chhatu 
Babus and Latu Babus ot Beadon Street, it 
was taken on a lease for 99 years. Later the 
land was bought. The present imposing build¬ 
ing which stands theie was modelled on the 
style of the then London Stock Exchange 7 
























(whnh-was l.u.M'd to tlie ground by bombing 
during the Second World War). 

Tiie consu ui.-iion work was entrusted to the 
leading engineering linn ol the city, Mackintosh 
Hum Limited. T'k Exchange moved into its 
new home on Monday, June 11, 1928, and It 
was formally opened by the then Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson on July 2, 1928. 

The stock market has both its sweet and 
sour sides. The prevailing trend of the market 
causes it to look either. The ups and downs of 
prices on the stock market have turned paupers 
mto princes, and again princes have been cast 
down on its floor in a pitiless manner. The most 
dangerous time lor an outsider to trade in the 
stock market is at the culmination of a boom. 
A hoom in tlit' stock market is neither a malady 
nor a madness ; yet it is both. It lures the 
rabble into the game, who consider it to be a 
veritable pagoda tree, a mere shaking of which 
will shed down gold for them. But soon they 
come to grief. They misjudge the timing and 
get themselves ruined for lack of appropriate 
knowledge of what to do m a crisis. The pro- 
lessional operators know well how to turn losses 
into profits bv a mere change of their stance 
8 from a bull to a bear, it is only the outsiders 


who know- not this side of the game. That’s why 
we frequently hear of the massacre of the 
innocents on the stock exchange. 

The present writer had spent. 33 precious 
yea is of Ins life within the portals of the stock 
exchange as one of its key officers. He was thus 
in a position to study the market under his very 
nose. His experience has shown that most 
people who lose their money on the stock 
exchange are people who misjudge the timing 
lor action. And why they misjudge the timing, 
one cannot say. Perhaps it is bad luck which 
pursues them. The writer is convinced that luck 
has much to play its role in the game of making 
money on the stock exchange. For, if it all 
depended on knowledge and experience of the 
market, then why did they sometime make 
fabulous money and aie sometime flung to the 
ground. The examnle of the Nathanis would 
illustrate it. The Nathanis were at one time 
the leaders of the market. Some fifty-five years 
ago two Nathani brothers stood on the floor of 
the market to drive one of the most classic 
speculations of all time. One was a seller (bear) 
and the other buyer (bull). One speculated 
against the other almost with vengeance. It was 
discovered at the end of the day that one had 


last to the other an astronomical suhi — no less 
than Rs. 95 lakhs. When one brother gave a 
cheque to the other, the manager of the bank 
looked at the cheque with his eyes turned up. 
He had to get it confirmed by the drawer. The 
Nathanis at one time made fabulous money on 
the stock exchange, but they made good use of 
some portion of it bv building dharamshalas for 
public benefit all over northern India. But now 
the family wears only faded roses in its button¬ 
holes. 

How a prince of one time is turned into 
worse than a pauper is exampled by the case 
of Bhadermull. At the turn of the century his 
grandfather was the richest bullion merchant 
and sharebroker in the city. Their status in the 
civic life of Calcutta will be evident from the 
following incident. On Decemlier 26, 1904 
Bhadarmull’s father was returning from his 
office in his own cab. The tram lines had just 
been laid in Harrison Road. No sooner the cab 
reached Harrison Road, the horse of the cab on 
hearing the honk of the tram car, bolted. The 
cab came into clash with the tram car. The yoke 
of the cab struck against the breast of Bhader¬ 
mull’s father, killing him on the spot. The 
orthodox Marwari society would not allow any 
post-mortem of the body. They ran for an 
exemption order to the lodging*of the then 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon. He could not be found 
there. He had left for attending the Viceroy’s 
Cup meeting on the race course. The petitioners 
went there posthaste, and got an order signed 
by the Viceroy to the effect that the Coroner’s 
meeting be held at Nimtala Ghat, and the body 
be released for cremation. In Calcutta's history 
this was the first and the last time that a 
Coroner’s court was held at Nimtala Ghat. 
Such was the prestige of the family of Bhader¬ 
mull in Calcutta. 

During the boom of the First World War 
Bhadermull reaped some good harvest along 
with others. He lived luxuriously, and con¬ 
spicuously exhibited his extravagance by own¬ 
ing 17 race horses and keeping a princess of a 
Native State as his concubine. But bad luck 
pursued Bhadermull during the next 20 years 
or so. Whatever transactions Bhadermull did, 
they resulted in losses. He was indeed backing 
the wrong horses in the stock market all the 
time. He ultimately retired from the stock 
exchange, and became homeless and penniless; 
the messenger of Death came to pick him up 
from the street-side edge of a shabby house in 
Darmahatta Street. 

To each one of us Providence has dispensed 
a different lot. Thus different was the lot of the 
Bangurs. The patriarch of the family came 10 
Calcutta without a copper, almost at the same 
time as Bhadermull’s father had a tragic death 
in Harrison Road. While lodging for a time at 
Nimtala Ghat his handsome appearance attract¬ 
ed the attention of one of the early morning . 
bathers, who happened to be a leading stock¬ 
broker of the time, Shree Narayan Sonee. Sonee 
took him home and made him his son-in-law. 
As dowry he gave him a bunch of 500 Bengal 



its first treasurer 




Coal shares The gene of the good fortune of 
the Bangui s lay hidden in that bunch of 500 
shares The Bangurs bv their sagacity could 
multiply that a million-fold Today the Bangurs 
aie one of the premier industrialists of the city, 
the owners of the film of Kettlewell Bullen & 
Company Limited and numerous other entei- 
pnses including the West Coast Paper and 
Phosphates & Co 

It will be wrong to suppose that it is only 
the Marwaiis who have made money on the 
stock exchange In the past Bengalis also made 
much money on the exchange Among them 
one could mention the names of Piasad Das 
Baial, Nanda Lai Roy, Sham Lai Laha, G M 
Pyne, J N Dutt. Nabo Kristo Day, S. K 
Banerjee and others But now their suns have 
all set It is the Marwaris who are now the 
preponderating elements in the market. 

The Europeans have now gone off the 
scene The last one to be seen there still is 
Mr M I Wadsley, Chairman of the firm of 
Place, Siddons & Gough The Europeans princi¬ 
pally acted as brokers of the European com¬ 
munity and the Exchange Banks in the city. 
With the advent of independence the Europeans 
10 sold then seats and went home to roost. 


The stock exchange has vastly changed its 
character since the 40s. Up to the outbreak of 
the Second World Wai, the Calcutta market was 
ruled by the Europeans. The mode of business 
that was followed on llie Calcutta market was 
known as the Cash On Delivery system. It 
meant that whatever business was done In the 
market, had to be completed on the third day 
either by delivery of shares or by taking up of 
same by payment in cash. Against that the 
Bombay maiket lwhich on account of the pre¬ 
dominance of Indian elements in it was, and is 
still, known as the Native Stockbrokers’ Associa¬ 
tion) was the playground of speculators So 
much so that twice, once in 1924 and another 
time m 1936, the Government had to set up 
committees of inquiry to investigate the affairs 
of the Bombay market. In 1928 the Government 
also enacted a law to check speculation m the 
Bombay market, but as the subsequent findings 
of the Morrison Committee show this enact¬ 
ment had no virtual validity at all in practice. 

When Calcutta did business on cash on 
delivery basis, it was impossible for the market 
to digest any large sale of shares. Thus a sale 
of 40 000 shares of Indian Iron sent the market 
to the wall on April 4, 1937. The price of the 
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scrip crashed from Rs. 79.75 to Rs. 64.00. Today idea to buy shares, such general buying action 
however, the Calcutta market too has become raises the average price of all stocks. If the 
highly speculative. A sale of 40,000 shares is a rise is big enough and lasts long enough, we 
common phenomenon in the market, and the have what is called a bull market. A bear 
utmost impact of it on the market would be a market is just the opposite. The average price 
fall of one rupee in value. of all stocks drop because of widespread selling 

Now, before I close, I wish to dispel certain To be a bull or a bear simply means to be 
misconceptions about the stock exchange. First, optimistic or pessimistic about the market out- 
the stock exchange is not a gambling den. It is look, to believe that stocks will go up or down, 
neither a race course, nor a casino. It is the Previously the stock exchanges were auto- 
nation’s mart for the buying and selling of the nomous bodies. But now they have come to be 
shares of the nation’s business enterprises regulated by the provisions of the Securities 
Second, prices on the stock exchange are not Contracts Regulations Act of 1956. In a com- 
arbitrarily fixed by any set of interested persons mittee of 16, the Europeans had previously four 
Business is carried on by bids, just as in an seats and the Bengalis four seats too. But now 
auction. But there is one difference. Whereas the committee is elected by general election 
in an ordinary auction, the bids have a one-way without any reservation of seats for any parti- 
traffic, that is they are given by the buyers cular community. The Government too has its 
alone, on the stock exchange bids are given nominees on the stock exchange committee, 
both by the buyers and the sellers. In other From the halcyon days of Kipling we now 
words, the law of demand and supply has full stand at a distance of time different in the 
play on the stodk exchange. Your broker history of the stock market But Kipling’s firm 
accepts only the bid that is advantageous to you still goes strong there, though it is no longer 
Third, bulls and bears on the stock exchange the sanctuary of Kipling’s confreres. 

are no denizens of the zoo. They are simply . . . . - . . . 

traders. When a great many of them decide COVER PIX: BlSWARANJAN RAKSHIT 
more or less at the same time that it id a good 
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FRUITS : A class of food that can be eaten from 
infancy to old age, during health and disease, 
as cooked and uncooked, fresh and preserved, 
peeled and whole, at home and while on the 
move, on homeland and abroad. One of the 
easiest and healthiest ways of keeping one's 
body young. Ideal food for naturalists!! Least 
expensive if bought in season 

Inclusion of fruits in everyday diet is one 
way of ensuring one’s vitamins and mineral 
• intake. Right from the time df pregnancy the 
mother is advised to take plenty of fresh fruits. 
Not only does this help in the general improve¬ 
ment of the health of the mother and the baby 
but it also improves their skin condition! You 
must have read in various beauty digests, that 
flawless skin is the result of a good diet. This 
generally means inclusion of plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Now let me explain how this wonder food 
helps. In the first place most of the fruits are 
eaten fresh, with the result that almost all the 
nutritive value which is retained in them can 
be utilized by the body Secondly, because of 
their large water content, in spite of the 
quantity consumed, the energy consumption is 
very little except for a few fruits like bananas, 
grapes, dried-apricots and raisins. So, if you are 
figure conscious, fruits will have to figure in 

your diet!! .You can have a meal of fruits alone. 
Fruits, because of their cellulose content help 
in increasing the roughage which in turn pre¬ 
vents constipation, (a dreadful enemy of good 
complexion), and helps in throwing out all the 
toxic substances from the intestines. 

The water content helps in purifying the 
blood, thus taking the responsibility of cleans¬ 
ing the skin. Because of their easy digestibility, 
all the nutrients are directly absorbed into the 
blood. This helps in faster transportation of 
vitamins and minerals to the various parts ot 
the body. In fact, when you feel absolutely 
famished, the best thing to eat is a fruit. You’il 
start feeling better in about five minutes. 

Let’s take a look at the most commonly 
used fruits and see what they do or don’t do 
for us. 

Apples : There’s a myth about "An apple 
a day keeps the doctor away”! This is merely a 
prestige fruit, does mighty little by way of 
nourishment. 

Amla : Excellent source of vitamin C, a bit 
of calcium and iron. 

Banana : Definitely more nutritious than 
12 the apple. Gives energy and minute amounts of 


vitamins and minerals. 

Dates (dried) : Very good source of energy, 
calcium and Iron. 

Grapes : Gives energy and calcium. 

Grape fruit : Good for vitamin C, a bit of 
calcium. 

Guava : A very nutritious fruit. Can be 
eaten during a reducing diet regimen! High 
content of vitamin C 

Jack fruit : A bit of B complex vitamin. 
Fairly good amounts of vitamin A. 

LCchies : Made much of; very little nutrient 
content. 

Sweet lime : Good source of calcium and 
vitamin C. 

Mango : High quantity of vitamin A. Con¬ 
tains small quantities of vitamin B complex. 
Fairly good source of energy. 

Musk melon : Ideal food during a reducing 
diet or for a diabetic. Contains all the vita¬ 
mins in small quantities. Same goes true for 
water melon also, less nutritious though. 

Orange : Good source of vitamins A & C. 
Bit of calcium also. 

Papaya: One of the best fruits nutrient- 
wise. Very good for vitamin A. 

Peaches and Pears : Nutrients In small 
amounts; peaches are better than pears. 

Pine apple: Another over-rated fruit. Con¬ 
tains small quantities of B complex vitamins. 
Calorie content is quite low. 

Pomogranate : But for the appearance, 
nothing to write home about. Very average 
food value. 

Plum : Also belongs to the above category. 
Contains a bit of calcium and vitamin A. 

Raisins : High energy (avoid during weight 
problem) ; good for iron and calcium. 

Raspberry : Very good calcium, vitamin A 
and vitamin C. 

Sapota (chikku): A very balanced fruit 
containing all the vitamins and minerals. Con¬ 
sume lesser amounts if calorie conscious, 

Seetha phal : Good source of B complex and 
C vitamins. Contains a little oi calcium and iron. 

Strawberry : Another fruit containing all 
the nutrients (minus protein and fats of 
course). 

Tomato : Fairly inexpensive; can be eaten 
ripe and raw, cooked and fresh. Good source of 
vitamins A, B complex and C, and calcium. If 
you have a vacant backyard, just the fruit to 
cultivate. 

I think that’s enough brainwashing for the 
present! 

— UMA KUMBERA. 




jpon PEOPLE who still believe that jewellery 
Is made to wear. Jewellery In Europe, the 
exhibition which opens today at the Victoria 
and Albert, wiU be quite a shock. For though 
there are practical pieces that are easy to wear, 
like the necklaces and brooches with their 
translucent resin centres and decorative silver 
frames by Susanna Heron, much of the jewellery 
seems at odds with the body. Many modern 
jewellers, despairing of the conventional and 
repetitive pieces that fill every High Street out¬ 
let, have turned first of all to unconventional 
materials like acrylic and titanium, and secondly 
to shapes which are very sculptural The result 
is that not only does modern jewellery look very 
different from its High Street counterpart; it 
also often works better sitting on a stand or in 
a specially made box than as decoration on a 
human body. 

David Watkins has been experimenting 
with jewellery made from rods of gold, alumin¬ 
ium and black and white acrylic (Perspex). 
The use of rods means, as I suggested to him 
a year ago, that his jewellery could be made 
modular, so that one could buy one or two pieces 
at a time and, by adding further rods at a later 
date, change a bracelet into a necklace or make 
a necklace longer and more interesting. But 
Watkins uses his system to create huge pieces 
of body sculpture designed. It seems, for a 
naked woman who never moves. They might 
appeal to an Egyptian pharoah or to a megalo¬ 
maniac in a James Bond film, but as pieces of 
jewellery they are almost impossible to wear. 

Watkin’s wife, Wendy Ramshaw, is moving 
away from her sculptural multiple rings which 
look like woodwind instruments or miniature 
rocket cities to the use of much thinner 
abstract shapes in gold wire. Instead of being 
heavy and three-dimensional her jewellery is 
becoming delicate and two-dimensional while 
retaining the variations which the multple 
elements provide. But they have also lost much 
of their clarity, so that the new shapes need to 
be refined still further to improve their impact. 

One of the characteristics of modern 
jewellery — again to differentiate it from the 
more conventional pieces — is that detail is 
often reduced to the minimum, and one could 
hardly produce simpler pieces than the neck¬ 
laces in hemp, cotton, and silver made by David 
Poston. "I believe,” he says, “that jewellery is 
for the wearer, not the spectator, since I believe 
it is essential that people should be involved in 
their own existence rather than in the image 
of it.” Nevertheless, he is clearly able to take 
a less serious attitude, since he has also made 
a giant necklace of limestone pebbles that can 
only be worn by an elephant. 

This attitude towards jewellery is also 
taken by Enuny Van Leersum, who makes 
simple, tubular bracelets out of steel, and by 
Svatopluk Kasaly, who makes flat, curving neck¬ 
laces and bracelets out of nickel-plated brass 
and glass crystal. Their pieces are both wear¬ 
able and striking for their simplicity. But once 
again modern jewellers seem anxious to take 
their ideas to the extreme. 

Gijs Bakker, for example, has designed 
strange head-dresses for Emmy Van Leersum 



•nd gold 

and Fritz Maierhofer in which their profiles are 
outlined in plates of stainless steel, while Otto 
Kinzli has gone so far as to suggest that 
“jewellery” need be no more than the impression 
left by a gold wire bound tightly round a girl's 
wrist or ankle. The impression lasts for a few 
moments only and is even more minimal than 
his thin brooches in gold, silver, and stainless 
steel. 

There are other jewellers who still love 
intricate detail and decoration. Urike Bahrs, 
for example, makes small rather surrealist 
brooches using gold, silver, steel, lapis lazuli, 
and ebony, and Fritz Maierhofer rather more 
substantial bracelets in gold, steel, and acrylic 
that look like miniature motor-cycle engines, 
while the brooches in silver, glass, and PVC by 
Anton Oepka remind me of the first aeroplanes. 
Like many of the other pieces in the exhibition 
they are very sculptural. But unlike some of 13 
the other pieces they are also easy to wear, 



What began as a vicious 
cold-war between Rekha 
and Zeenat Aman, now turna 
into an open flow of hot 
words whenever one (Rekha 
more especially) talks about 
the other. Apparently, it has 
been touched off by Raj 
Kapoor’s taking Zeenat for 
his Satyam Shtvam Sunda- 
ram —when Rekha, was 


secretly hoping and putting 
favourite co-star" Dabboo 
U JP for herself. Rekha made 
au those remarks abdut 
Zeenat’s Devsaab; Zeenat 
countered with oh-she-can- 
not-take-away-Dev-from - me 
with reasons, etc. And then 
the big dhamaaka after Zee 
bagged the Satyam role! So 
now Rekha is shooting off 


her jtag mouth saying mean 
things about Zeenat, which 
is really not fair! Then Rai 
Kapoor got wind of tiffs and 
at his birthday party, called 
Rekha aside ana gave her a 
terrific sounding-off! ‘T 
don't want to hear you say 
any more mean things about 
Zeenat, do you hear?” he 
said menacingly! Rekha was 
not only hurt, but she seeth¬ 
ed inward. Now heaven help 
Zee! K 

Talking of Satyam Shivam, 
Ramesh Behl’s unit which 
was shooting at RK studios, 
was witness to a daring, eye- 
boggling display of a long, 
wall-to-wall line-up of 





black-and-white snaps • of 
Zeenat and Shashi. Amitabh, 
Ramesh’s hero, invited him, 
Raakhee and a few unit' 
folks to see the rushes of 
his “Amar Akbar Anthony" 
in the preview-theatre, 
which was where the stun¬ 
ning blow-ups were lined 
like a photographic exhibi¬ 
tion. So, the unit people were 
staring at those photos rawer 
than at the rushes. The 
photos by the way, are re¬ 
puted to have left no part 
of the fab Zeenat Aman un¬ 
snapped ! Well if these are 
just test-snaps, what's the 
actual film going to be like ? 

I said it before and I sav 
again, this time with absol¬ 
ute conviction : the "Yogita 
Bali-Kishore Kumar mar¬ 
riage-alliance is the nuttiest 
happening in town. Absol¬ 
ute nut-house! “Baby" 
Pinky stays with her 
mother, has grown, care¬ 
lessly fat and ugly, with 
“Daddy" Kishore coming 
sometime to visit her. This 
is the known programme. 
Hear the unknown thing; 
Pinky weeps her heart out 
privately and rings up ex- 
flame Kiran Kumar and sobs 
out her story to him. Says 
she made a big mistake and 
shouldn’t have got married 
at all. Then one day she 
visited him at his place, and 
then went to one of his sets 
and sat there crying and 
wiping her tears! Seems she 
was telling a friend, that all 
those Bengali dishes she had 
learnt for him were all a 
waste — he is not interest¬ 
ed in her food. And staying 
at his “bhoot bungla" 
{haunted house) and doing 
nothing, just nothing, drove 
her out of her mind. Mean¬ 
while Kishore has merry 
trips by air, alone, supposed¬ 
ly on work. Refuses to buy 
his bride anything, not even 
a measly sari: And to think 
the silly girl went through 
marriage vows, four times, 
in as many different rites! 
Don’t you agree only nuts 
can do a thing like this ? 

New girl Bobby Kaur, was 


sore about the raw deal she 
got from her “discoverer" 
H. S. Rawail, maker of 
Laila-Majnu. She unwitting¬ 
ly signed a very lop-sided 
contract, not knowing much 
about the film business when 
she joined. Now when she is 
wiser, so many good offers 
have come her way and 
gone, just because she is 
under exclusive contract 
with Shanker-B. C. and 
H. S. Rawail. She was say¬ 
ing how many producers 
have been put off by this 
obstacle. “I won’t be another 


H e m a Malini-when-she- 
started, by feeding my "so- 
called discoverers” with my 
earnings? I don’t have to 
fill their coffers — after all, 
if I don’t click I have a good 
home to go back to — I am 
not on the roads.!’’ But 
Bobby dear, so did Hema — 
she didn't have to get into 
films for a living —• her 
mother is a famous all-round 
personality in her own right 
down South. But Bobby is 
going to get tough and say, 

“release-me-or-I-won’t-finish- 

your-film!” 




Yes, there was a third angle — Boyd 
Carrington. Mrs. Franklin was a disappointed 
woman. That was at the root of her neurotic 
illness. She was ambitious both socially and 
financially. She married Franklin because she 
expected him to have a brilliant career. 

He was brilliant, but not in her way. His 
brilliance would never bring hjm newspaper 
notoriety or a Harley Street reputation. He 
would be known to half a dozen men of his own 
profession and would publish articles in learned 
journals. The outside world would not hear of 
him — and he would certainly not make 
money. 

And here is Boyd Carrington home from 
the East — just come into a baronetcy and 
money, and Boyd Carrington has always felt 
tenderly sentimental towards the pretty 
seventeen-year-old girl he nearly asked to marry 
him. He is going to Styles, he suggests the 
Franklins come too — and Barbara comes. 

How maddening it is for her! Obviously 
she has lost none of her old charm for this rich, 
attractive man — but he is old-fashioned — 
not the type of man to suggest divorce. And 
John Franklin, too, has no use for divorce. If 
John Franklin were to die — then she could be 
Lady Boyd Carrington — and oh, what a 
wonderful life that would be! 

Norton, I think, found her only too ready 
a tool. 

It was all too obvious, Hastings, when you 
come to think of it. Those first few tentative 
attempts at establishing how fond she was of her 
husband. She overdid it a little — murmuring 
about “ending it all’' because she was a drag 
on him. 

And then an entirely new line. Her fears 
that Franklin might experiment upon himself. 

It ought to have been so obvious to us, 
16 Hastings! She was preparing us for John 


Franklin to die of physostigmine poisoning. No 
question, you see, of anyone trying to poison 
him—oh no—just pure scientific research. He 
takes the harmless alkaloid, and it turns out to 
be harmful after all. 

The only thing was it was a little too 
swift. You told me that she was not pleased to 
find Boyd Carrington having his fortune told 
by Nurse Craven. Nurse Craven was an attrac¬ 
tive young woman with a keen eye for men. 
She had had a try at Dr. Franklin and had not 
met with success. (Hence her dislike for Judith.) 
She is carrying on with Allerton — but she 
knows quite well he is not serious. Inevitable 
that she should cast her eye on the rich and 
still attractive Sir William. And Sir William 
was, perhaps, only too ready to be attracted. 
He had already noticed Nurse Craven as a 
healthy, good-looking girl. 

Barbara Franklin has a fright and decides 
to act quickly. The sooner she is a pathetic, 
charming and not inconsolable widow, the 
better. 

And so, after a morning of nerves, she sets 
the scene. 

Do you know, mon ami, I have some res¬ 
pect for the Calabar bean. This time, you see, 
it worked. It spared the innocent and slew the 
guilty. 

Mrs. Franklin asks you all up to her room. 
She makes coffee with much fuss and display. 
As you tell me, her own coffee is beside her, 
her husband’s on the other side of the bookcase 
table. 

And then there are the shooting stars and 
everyone goes out and only you, my friend, 
are left — you and your crossword puzzle and 
your memories — and to hide emotion, you 
swing round the bookcase to find a quotation 
in Shakespeare. 

And so they come back and Mrs. Franklin 
drinks the coffee full of the Calabar bean alkal¬ 
oids that were meant for dear scientific John, 
and John Franklin drinks the nice plain cup of 
coffee that was meant for clever Mrs. Franklin. 

But you will see, Hastings, if you think a 
minute, that although I realized what had 
happened, I saw that there was only one thing 
to be done. I could not prove what had happen¬ 
ed. And if Mrs. Franklin’s death was thought 
to be anything but suicide, suspicion would 
inevitably fall on either Franklin or Judith. On 
two people who were utterly and completely 
innocent. So 1 did what I had a perfect right to 
do — laid stress on, and put conviction into, 
my repetition of Mrs. Franklin’s extremely un¬ 
convincing remarks on the subject of putting 
an end to herself. 

I could do it — and I was probably the 
only person who could. For you see my state¬ 
ment carried weight. I am a man experienced in 
the matter of committing murder, if Z am con¬ 
vinced it is suicide, well then, it will be accept¬ 
ed as suicide. 

It puzzled you, I could see, and you were 
not pleased. But mercifully you did not suspect 


the true danger. 

But Will you think of it after I am gone? 
Will it come into your mind, lying there like 
some dark serpent that now and then raises its 
head and says : “Suppose Judith—?” 

It may do. And therefore I am writing this. 
You must know the truth. 

There was one person whom the verdict of 
suicide did not satisfy. Norton. He was balked, 
you see, of his pound of flesh. As I say, he is a 
sadist. He wants the whole gamut of emotion, 
suspicion, fear, the coils of the law. He was 
deprived of all that. The murder he had arrang¬ 
ed had gone awry. 

But presently he saw what one may call a 
way of recouping himself. He began to throw 
out hints. Earlier on he had pretended to see 
something through his glasses. Actually he 
intended to convey the exact impression that he 
did convey — namely, that he saw Allerton and 
Judith in some compromising attitude. But 
not having said anything definite, he could usd 
that incident in a different way. 

Supposing, for instance, that he says he 
saw Franklin and Judith. That will open up an 
interesting new angle of the suicide case! It 
may, perhaps, throw doubts on whether it was 
suicide.... 

So, mon ami . I decided that what had to 
he done must be done at once. I arranged that 
you should bring him to my room that night.. 

I will tell vou now exactly what happened. 
Norton, no doubt, would have been delighted to 
tell me his arranged story. I gave him no time. 
I told him, clearly and definitely, all that I knew 
about him. 

He did not deny it. No, mon ami, he sat 
back in his chair and smirked. Mais oui, there 
is no other word for it — he smirked. He asked 
me what I thought I was going to do about this 
amusing idea of mine. I told him that I proposed 
to execute him. 

“Ah,” he said, “I see. The dagger or the 
cap of poison ?’’ 

We were about to have chocolate together 
at the time. He has a sweet tooth, M. Norton. 

"The simplest," I said, “would be tire cup 
of poison.” 

And I handed him the cup of chocolate I 
had just poured out. 

“In that case,” he said, “would you mind 
my drinking from your cup instead of from 
mine ?” 

I said : “Not at all.” In effect, it was 
quite immaterial. * As I have said, I, too, take 
the sleeping tablets. The only thing is that 
since I have been taking them every night for 
a considerable period, I have acquired a certain 
tolerance, and a dose that would send M. Norton 
to sleep would have very little effect upon me. 
The dost was in the chocolate itself, we both 
had the same. His portion took effect in due 
course, mine had little effect upon me, especially 
when counteracted with a dose of my strych¬ 
nine tonic. 

And so to the last chapter. When Norton 


was asleep, I got him into my wheelchair --- 
fairly easy, it has many types of mechanism — 
and wheeled him back in it to its usual place 
in the window embrasure behind the curtains. 

Curtiss then “put me to bed.” When 
everything was quiet, I wheeled Norton to his 
room. It remained, then, to avail myself of the 
eyes and ears of my excellent friend Hastings, 

You may not have realized it, but I wear it 
wig, Hastings. You will realize even less that i 
wear a false moustache. (Even Georges does 
not know that!) I pretended to bum it by 
accident soon after Curtiss came, and at once 
had my hairdresser make me a replica. 

I put on Norton’s dressing gown, ruffled up 
my grey hair on end, and came down the pass¬ 
age and rapped on your door. Presently you 
came and looked with sleepy eyes into the 
passage. You saw Norton leave the bathroom 
and limp across the passage into his own room. 
You heard him turn the key in the lock on the 
inside. 

I then replaced the dressing gown on 
Norton, laid him on his bed, and shot linn with 
a small pistol that I acquired abroad and which 
I have kept carefully locked up except for two 
occasions when (nobody being about) I have 
ut it ostentatiously on Norton's dressing table, 
e himself being well away somewhere those 
mornings. 

Then I left the room after putting the key 
in Norton’s pocket. I myself locked the door 
from the outside with the duplicate key which 
I have possessed for some time. I wheeled the 
chair back to my room. 

Since then I have ’ been writing this 
explanation. 

1 am very tired — and the exertions I have 
been through have strained me a good deal. It 
will not, I think, be long before... • 

There are one or two things I would like 
to stress. 

Norton’s were the perfect crimes. 

Mine was not. It was not intended to be. 

The easiest way and the best way for me 
to have killed him was to have done so quite 
openly — to have had, shall we say, an accident 
with my little pistol. I should have professed 
dismay, regret — a most unfortunate accident. 
They would have said : “Old ga-ga didn't realize 
it was loaded — ce pauvre vieux." 

I did not choose to do that. 

I will tell you why. 

ft is because, Hastings, I chose to be 
“sporting.” 

Mais oui, sporting! I am doing all the 
things that so often you have reproached me 
with not doing. I am playing fair with you. I 
am giving you a run for your money. J am 
playing the game. You have every chance to dis¬ 
cover the truth. 

In case you disbelieve me. let me enumer¬ 
ate all the clues. 

The keys. 

You know, for I have told you so, that 
Norton arrived here after I did. You know, for 
you have been told, that I changea my room 17 
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Mathiesen reached Six Spades a justi¬ 
fiable contract at this scoring West fed a 
club and declarer began by running 
dummy s ♦ 10 With a normal break South 
could afford to lose this trick, as now a 
heart ruff would yield the twelfth trick 
As it was South continued with #K. 
When the bad news came, ha repeated the 
spade finesse and cashed the fourth spade 
Then he ran the diamonds West signalled 
in hearts so East ruffed the third diamond 
and played a heart Declarer won with the 
Ace and continued diamonds squeezing 
West for twelve tricks 
East can defeat this squeeze in a rather 
interesting way He must defer hie diamond 
ruff until the fourth round By so doing, he 
leaves the declarer with fewer options in 
the play of the diamond suit 
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When South plays the fourth diamond 
his disadvantage is that he must leave a 
winner ip one hand or the other West 
throws V9 and East ruffs In all squeezes 
when the squeeze card (the fifth diamond) 
is played there must be an entry to the hand 
opposite Here East can ensure that this 
requirement is not met If South has left 
himself with the high diamond, a club is 
played If North has the high diamond, a 
heart is played Either way, West will be 
able to find a discard on the fifth diamond 
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A 12-year-old schoolboy found the most 
valuable stamp in the world while rummag¬ 
ing through some old family letters This 
was in 1873 and the stamp was the British 
Guiana 1-cent. a temporary issue produced 
locally 17 years earlier because supplies of 
the normal 1-Gent stamps were late in 
arriving from London The schoolboy sold 
the stamp, a badly cut specimen but the 
only one ever found for 6s and since 
then it has chanced hands at ever-increas- 
ing prices The last occasion was tn 1970, 
when a Pennsylvania syndicate bought It 
at a New York auction tor £116*000. Guyana 
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after I got here You know, for again it has been 
told to you, that since I have been at Styles, 
the key of my room disappeared and I had 
another made. 

Therefore when you ask yourself: Who 
could have killed Norton ? Who could have shot 
and still have left the room (apparently) lock¬ 
ed on thp inside since the key is in Norton’s 
pocket ? The answer is : “Hercule Poirot, who 
since he has been here has possessed duplicate 
keys of one of the rooms." 

The man you saw in the passage. 

I myself asked you if you were sure the 
man you saw in the passage was Norton. You 
were startled You asked me if I intended to 
suggest it was not Norton I ieplied, truthfully, 
that I did not at all intend to suggest it was not 
Norton (Naturally, since 1 had taken a good 
deal of trouble to suggest it was Norton.) I then 
brought up the question of height. All the men, 
1 said, weie much taller than Norton. But there 
was a man who was shorter than Norton — 
Hercule Poirot. And it is comparatively easy 
with raised heels or elevators in the shoes to 
add to one’s height. 

You were under the impression that I was 
a helpless invalid But why 7 Only because / 
said so And I had sent away Georges. That 
was my last indication to you, "Go and talk to 
Georges ” 

Othello and Clutie John show you that X 
was Norton. 

Then who could have killed Norton 7 

Only Hercule Poirot 

And once you suspected that, everything 
would have fallen into place — the things I had 
said and done, my inexplicable reticence 
Evidence from the doctors in Egypt, from my 
own doctor in London, that 1 was not incapable 
of walking about. The evidence of Georges as 
to my wearing a wig. The fact which I was un¬ 
able to disguise, and which you ought to have 
noticed, that 1 limp much more than Norton 
does 

And last of all, the pistol shot My one 
weakness. I should, I am aware, have shot him 
through the temple I could not bring myself 
to produce an effect so lopsided, so haphazard. 
No, I shot him symmetrically, m the exact 
centre of the forehead .. 

Oh, Hastings, Hastings' That should have 
told you the truth. 

But perhaps, after all, you have suspected 
the truth ? Perhaps when you read this, you 
already know. 

But somehow I do not think so ... 

No, you are too trusting.... 

You have too beautiful a nature.... 

What shall I say more to you ? Both 
Franklin and Judith, I think you will find, 
knew the truth although they will not have 
told It to you. They will be nappy together, 
those two. They will be poor, and innumerable 
tropical insects will bite them and strange fevers 
will attack them — but we all have our own 
ideas of the perfect life, have we not? 

And you, my poor lonely Hastings ? Ah, my 



heart Weeds for you, dear friend. Will you, for 
the last time, take the advice of your old 
Poirot? 

After you have read this, take a train or a 
car or a series of buses and go to find Elizabeth 
Cole, who is also Elizabeth Litchfield. Let her 
\read this, or tell her what is in it. Tell her 
that you, too, might have done what her sister 
Maragret did — only for Margaret Litchfield 
there was no watchful Poirot at hand. Take 
the nightmare away from her, show her that 
her father was killed, not by his daughter, but 
by that kind sympathetic family friend, that 
“honest Iago,” Stephen Norton. 

For it is not right, my friend, that a woman 
like that, still young, still attractive, should 
refuse life because she believes herself to be 
tainted. No, it is not right. Tell her so, you, 
my friend, who are yourself still not unattrac¬ 
tive to women- 

Eh bien, I have no more now to say. I do 
not know, Hastings, if what I have done is 
justified or not justified. No — I do not know. 
I do not belfeve that a man should take the law 
into his own hands.... 

But on the other hand, I am the law! As 
a young man in the Belgian police force I shot 
down a desperate criminal who sat on a roof 
and fired at people below. In a state of emerg¬ 
ency martial law is proclaimed. 

By taking Norton's life, I have saved other 
lives — innocent lives. But still I do not know 
. .. It is perhaps right that I should not know. 
I have always been so sure — too sure- 

But now I am very humble and I say like 
a little child : “I do not know-" 

Good-bye, cher ami. I have moved the 
amyl nitrite ampoules away from beside my 
bed. I prefer to leave myself in the hands of 
the bon Dieu. May his punishment, or his 
mercy, be swift! 

We shall not hunt together again, my 
friend. Oui first hunt was here — and our 
last.... 

They were good days. 

Yes, they have been good days- 

End of Hercule Poirot’s manuscript. 

(Final note by Captain Arthur Hastings: 

I have finished reading - 1 can’t believe 

it all yet _ But he is right. I should hove 

known. I should have known when I saw the 
buUet hole so symmetrically in the middle of 
the forehead. A 

Queer — it's just come to me — the 
thought in the back of my mind that morning. 

The mark on Norton’s forehead — if was 
like the brand of Cain....) 

Concluded 



Evenings in 
mirrored elegance 
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restaurant 


A myriad sparkling images. With 
exclusiveness coming ever so naturally. 
The subtle touch of ready service at 
your elbow 

Blended with the finest choice of 
Continental, Mughlai and Indian 
cuisine. An introduction to the 
wonderful world of gourmet delicacies 
from Bengal. Complete, with the lively 
tempo of band in attendance. 

Evenings that come alive in luxurious 
elegance I 

When you want to recapture your 
evenings experience in the day, make 
a lunch date. For a glorious Sunday 
Buffet Lunch. 

...Sometimes, so very often, musical 
and cultural shows to spice the 
atmosphere, for the perfect evening. 

For reservations phone: 575111 

Airport Hotel 

a Dum Dum, Calcutta 700052 
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Persia Khambatta who swept 
into Bombay from New York 
like spring in December, start¬ 
ed modelling 13 years ago. 
“I am a professional model.** 
she says confidently, *‘creat¬ 
ing poses and looks. I can 
look Spanish, Italian, any* 
thing yuu wish/ 1 she said, and 
her swan like grace captiv¬ 
ates you into believing 
anything about her. Her dream 
model is England's dean 
Shrimpton. The hair style 
Persis sports on these pages 
la by Michael John who one 
morning “told me to close 
my eyes and he would pro¬ 
duce a new me. When I 
opened my eyes I was so 
shocked, I did not step out 
of my house for two days. 
When I dW go out, I found 
the world at my foot as film 


offers kept coming my wav.** 
Persis rs the star of "the 
Wtlby Conspiracy, “ 

(1) Isn't It qfonousty out¬ 
rageous that one can do 
anything with & print ae 
traditional m bnndtal. Thfe 
one shoulder and sleev e 
knotted horn Dancing 

Silks is m^hsc' by a sarong 
type ski'* **t Is knotted in 
the waist. 

(2? A r-vo'h>'n halter 
evening dres* *♦. . is :ofour* 

fol silk banc-'*' material, 
that puckers at vy* waist 

(3) Armholes tH , roach the 
Hp IV This sky b’us tress 
has a blue ombre i;ie<'ed belt 
thrj holds jhme in 

ctsce 

pjx: GWsh Shukft 
Text: Olga TeHia 





Biggest gossip in town 


1 wish Moushumi would make up her mind 
whether she’s really less mature than her kid 
daughter or whether she’s more of a grandma 
than her mother-in-law ! I suspect however that 
the answer lies somewhere in the middle. 
Where the wisdom that is acquired through 
education and reading is concerned, Moushumi 
has to feign a headache and excuse herself from 
the room instead of exhibiting her ignorance. 
Where grandmas talk about family planning, 
cooking and looking after babies is concerned. 
Moushumi is easily an ace, what with her being 
married and the mother of a two-year-old at the 
age of 21 ! 

But. the bland truth is, Moushumi’s heart 
lies neither in motherly talk nor in unintelligent 
banter. She’s the biggest gossip in town! And 
where the women she dislikes are concerned, 
she’ll make sure she has all the gossip about 
them ready at her finger tips to entertain her 
guests with. 

Tak< this Sunday for instance. Moushumi 
had just woken up (11 a.m.!) and was relaxing 
in her dressing gown. Daughter Payal was up 
ami ready, talking to whoever she could button¬ 
hole for a conversation. By the way, the 
daughter seems to have taken the good points 
<)]' both her parents, making her a naughty 
looking, jovial baby. 

Back to the mother, Moushumi spent two 
minutes with the baby (hubby Ritesh still in 
his kurta-pyjama looked on patiently), then she 
turned around and made me promise that 1 
would go to a movie with her and then spuud 
the rest of the day with her. You sec what 
better way for Moushumi to spend her Sunday 
than in the company of another woman with 
whom she could gossip to her heart’s content ?! 

For starters, Moushumi opened the pages 
of a trade paper and spread out a photograph 
of one of her mahurats. “Till I read the cap¬ 
tion I didn’t even know it was my photo!” 
(She still has this habit of staring at her own 
]thotographs almost like she can’t believe it is 
really plain old Indu Mukhcrjee playing the role 
of glamorous Moushumi Chatterjee). 

But this time she stared at her mahurat. 
photo for a different reason. “1 hate pictures 
with goggles on. 1 look so angry and grumpy 
in this photo. Not like me at all. J’d have 
skipped the page and not noticed my own photo 
if I hadn’t taken the trouble to read the page 
fully.” 

And pray what, was Moushumi looking so 
grumpy about ? She was visibly thrilled that i 
had taken the right cue and asked her the 
question because she was dying to give out the 
reason — “Rekha was standing next to the hero 
(Amitabh). I don’t know why she came to the 
^12 mahurat. Generally it’s the done thing to wish 


the actress whose mahurat it is. But Rekha 
didn’t bother to come up and talk to me. So I 
also ignored her totally 1 And I was angry 
because very obviously she had come only to 
see Amitabh. I don’t like* this sort of thing at 
all.... After all Jaya is a friend of mine 
And so Moushumi launched her gossip session, 
clawing this one here and that one there! 

I reminded her that it was time for the 
movie. All of us were going to see ‘Zorro’ in a 
private theatre. While we got ready who do you 
think joined us ? Vinod Mehra of course! And 
then the real reason for this movie trip came 
out : Vinod had just been operated on for a boil. 
He couldn’t do anvlhing but walk with a limp. 
And so, to entertain Mr. Mehra, this movie pro¬ 
gramme had been planned ! Now what if some¬ 
one as gossipv as her were to gossip about 
Moushumi and Vinod ?? That really would be a 
dose of one’s own medicine! 

But Moushumi couldn’t careless Not as long 
as it. is Vinod Mehra who is linked with her. 
After all hubby Ritesh understands how people 
talk — he should, considering that the most 
seasoned gossip is right there in his own house ! 

Sometimes Moushumi’s old-woman talk can 
be quite amusing. Especially when she’s being 
brutally frank. Like when she’s discussing her 
husband who started out aspiring to be a film 
star, she’s so frank that one is often glad that 
Ritesh isn’t in the room. “He looks handsome 
in real life. But on screen he doesn’t come off 
well,” she once told me. Another time talking 
about his work as a film producer (which is 
what the star aspirant has finally settled down 
to doing), Moushumi declared, “I'm glad as long 
as Ritesh doesn’t become an actor. He can do 
any other job and I’ll be happy. Anything but 
an actor.” A reversal of the popular double 
standards that exist in the film industry! She 
an actress and he had better not become an 
actor. .. .What is the reason behind this ? 
“Because actors are flirts ! They are always 
throwing lines at all the girls.... I wouldn't 
want my husband to do that surely!” But, as 
long as she is at the receiving end, it's fine with 
her ! 

The heroes’ lines aside, Moushumi is a very 
disillusioned girl in films That same Sunday she 
pointed out the announcement of a new film 
and said sadly that she had originally been 
approached for the same film. She hadn’t turn¬ 
ed down the offer but as usual, leaving their 
discussions half finished, the producers had 
gone and signed some other heroine. “I'm 
getting very used to this now. God knows how 
many times 1 have been asked to do a role and 
someone else has ultimately been signed for it." 

In brighter moments, Moushumi laughs it 
off saying that she’s glad to spend most of her 
time at home with her husband and child. 





to. w 


They mean so much more to me than do 
films,” she has admitted more than once. 

When my family gives me so much happiness 
why should I go out into the film industry and 
make myself unhappy?” Sounds logical for 
once. Perhaps that’s why the disillusioned young 


*** 'tm & i • k. ___ 

woman has confessed that she doesn’t give her¬ 
self more than three years in the film industry. 
"111 do whatever work T can till then. After 
three or four years 111 quit and be happy at 
hofrne as just Mrs. Indu Mukherjee ! M 















ARIES (Mm* 21 — April 20! This is not 
the tune to eHenete someone who is useful 
to you in your personal affairs. In service, a 
worried mmd indicated. Professionals, your 
friends may act against you Businessmen, certain Govern¬ 
ment orders or rules may stand in the way of youi achieving 
the desired profit Ladies and girls, you are now in k mood 
to celebrate the success of your deer ones. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) in service, this 
is going to be a hectic week Some matters 
will come to a climax, probably bringing 
important cnangas m your personal and 
domestic affairs. Professionals and businessmen, unnecessary 
stress on unimportant details may take much of your time 
Ladies and girls, ailment of your dear and near ones 
indicated. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Money comes 
your way this week Help from friends of a 
different community may be expected in 
certain cases solution of an economic prob¬ 
lem indicated In your family life you may expect joyous 
company Good news and desired happenings will make your 
seniors happy Ladies, be careful about choosing your 
friends. Girls, financial difficulties for you 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) II you are 
thinking of a change in routine, now is the 
time Financial condition will improve but 
anxieties may occupy your minds Bronchial 

i trouble indicated for chronic sufferers Businessmen and 
i professionals, money and honour will come to you simultan- 
1 eously Ladies, your ex penditu r e may mount up. Girte, 
jealous friends are around you. 

LED (My 22 — Aigul 21) Happy and 
important nous will break this week Health 
of your spouse any not run well From now 
on you may expect more freedom of action 
and easy flow of money Bumneasmen, you will reach a better 
understanding with gove rn me nta l authorities Executives, 
maintain your neutrality and reserve your comments, ladies 
and girts, a gift may be expected. 

V MWBO (Aagpnl 22 — September 22) Some¬ 
one may try to dupe you this week, but you 
must dfipriM of some dull chores Some¬ 
one may turn to you on Wednesday for help 
In service, a coRengim may coma forward to your rescue 
Businessman, gains for you. Prolessicnate be careful about 
theft t arito a . a void arguments with relations Girls, travel 
for you. 








UBRA (September 2$ — October 22) Your 
family life seems to be free from difficulties 
this week. Very pleasing news from your 
family members may be expected. Pro¬ 
fessionals and businessmen, now you may feel you are start¬ 
ing on a new and successful course in your life Financial 
condition is likely to improve from the mid-week Ladies and 
girls, honour and recognition for you 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
An educated person can act as an enemy 
this week For businessmen this is the time 
to go ahead with investment In service, 
your associates and colleagues may speak ill of you Pro¬ 
fessionals, sudden change may upset your menial equilibrium 
Ladies, a pleasant surprise for you Girls, this is the time to 
know who is your friend and who i<, your foe 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
You may have to plan an interesting holiday 
now In planning for a journey take the he'p 
of your friend In office, for tackling a con¬ 
fused issue you will have to turn to seniors Bjsmessmen 
new investment wi fr fetch you money Ladies health of your 
children may not run well Girls if you are interested in a 
job then have patience for a week or so 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Problem that concern finance and youi 
domestic life should be settled by Thursday 
In service, discordant efoments will soon be 
out of the way Businessmen and professionals, you will be 
able to restore goodwill this week ladie* new opening for 
you In domestic life your Influence and prestige will 
increase Girls, win and enjoy the desired objects 

AQUARIUS (January 29 — February It) 
Most memorable week m your life Some¬ 
thing most interesting and rewarding will 
happen in your personal life This happen¬ 
ing will make ail of your well-wishers happy In service, pro 
motion indicated Businessmen, certain intricate problems wilt 
be solved Professionals money will come to you easily 
Bachelors and girls, marriage for you 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You will 
feel relieved about your official affairs 
Colleagues will prove to be very coopera 
five Businessmen, an enterprise started 
recently may bring you renewed hope for the future You may 
expect an invitation from qbroad Your sons or daughters 
are going to be a source of happiness this week. Keep money 
ready for emergency 
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THE SHERPAS 
OF DARJEELING 

The Sherpas of Darjeelmg have by now 
virtually abandoned their noble profes¬ 
sion. The resplendent tradition, built up 
during the first fifty years of the present 
century with noble deeds and sublime 
sacrifices, now lies waste m the blurred 
memory of the earlier generation, neither 
followed nor cherished by the new arrivals 
and may seem get lost* and forgotten, 
irretrievably What is tragic about this, 
says Dhruva Majumdar, is that the decline 
of the Sherpas is going unnoticed and 
unlamented. The mountaineers of today 
and tomorrow will never know what they 
have missed. Only the mountaineers of 
yesterday will feel that with thg Sherpas 
of Darjeeling mountaineering has lost the 
more important half of its thrill apn 

_j* , 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 168: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Small com gets mostly lower in handbag (5) 

5 Politician returns to take seat and flogs round about (7) 

10 What'll have battered Noah round pnmittve deep 
endlessly? (9) 

12 After work I had a meal bringing on sleep (6) 

13 Stnnged instrument lugs are transported by one (5) 

15 Moulded like glass soft rolled spread to dry (7) 

16 Culmination of David s struggle object of awe to 
Philistines? (5) 

17 Ma II join us in the bioscope—stalls will do for us (4) 

16 Check Queen s flickering candle kept in place of 

worship (11) 

21 Getting hot again? You II need 100 beers brought in 
fresh (11) 

23 Longest one taken round back of bunker? 

Preposterous (4) 

25 Stnp bare wrapped up in rug (5) 

27 Barber bends bows with wavy hair cut (7) 

26 When tyro and expert get together neither is (5) 

30 One short of ton twice Hutton cut- can t survive tornd 
spell (6) 

31 Me Ron? In a gui that s dotty one of these (9) 

3? Alternative form of ormer without first sign of shell? 

A nudibranch (7) 

33 Cause of cold? Ice perhaps, round end of winter (*>) 

DOWN 

1 Usher organizes bar do after Church (7) 

2 Get a couple of bees? (5) 

3 Purgative powder arrives in a covered wagon (7) 

4 Old time hits swinging (4) 

5 Part of tribe hold ng start of court about minor not 
qualified to rule? (11) 

6 A Scotsman probably one sung reels (5) 

7 May I before you ve left drop in ? (6) 

6 Melancholy fellow upset by endless pestilence (9) 

9 Of proven worth old reverse of rubbish English (5) 

11 Recipe isn t done put in a fork— it may keep cook 
tied up (11) 

14 A disgi ace to the cloth this gover nor bloke (9) 

19 Small bit of coinage in Pierre s back-pay? (7) 

20 Roman things found m excavations—go on 
excursion (7) 

22 Viewer s regular feature more hackneyed on radio? (6) 

23 Tips of initially submerged land eventually seen ? (5) 

241 m noted for wetness- am sickly getting priest in (5) 

261 might get round last of five in unsatisfactory career (5) 
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ACROSS 

3 anag & lit 12 Beethoven 
Archduke T 17 te pot in 
slight 10 on (rev WPM 
19 a in ignc 22 ox * y + 
me(a)l 26 inag in rriairy 
31 i © hag nets (rev ) 3? 

sky (f r ) 35 er^ in 
Regenr y 

DOWN 

2 €. in fir box & lit 4 in iq 
in moot irev t e & lit 6 
(h)lu'h 0 Mo*p(©rus) 9 
AYL l II vii 144 16 
bottled drunk 20 it s (rev > 
in tuly 21 anag +1 & lit 
24 arc her 


CHESS 


by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
Position No. • 



**•0* to pkty—how ohouU tho gmmo go? 


Readers suffering from a weak heart and 
a chronic aversion to the aw^gpme are 
advised to refrain from considering this 
position but it contains some charming 
zugzwangs 

Continuation of Position No. 6 
The finish of a game v d Enden-Praszak, 
played in a match between the Netherlands 
and Poland at Liu W in 1974 r1bq4,p4rkp 
2 p 2 p 1 kt 2 P p 1 Pp Q 3P4.3B2KtP 
P3R1P1 4R1K1 

White won by 1 R-K0 Q B2 2. OxPch 
PxQ 3 Kt -R5 mate No variations but 
about as neat a mating finish as I have seen 
for many a year 

Soviet emigres 

When the Russian Revolution came in 1917 
a whole host of fine chess-players were 
eventually added to the rest of the wortd 
ennchmg the outside countnes with their 
presence Alekhine went to France (eventu¬ 
ally) Bogoljuboff to Germany and Nim- 
zowttsch to Denmark 
Nothing quite comparable to this has 
since occurred but of late there has 
been e steady stream of masters leaving 
the USSR most of them being Jewish 
and anxious to get to a country where they 
are not regarded as third class citizens 
Israel now h«a two grandmasters of this 
type Liberson and Shamkovitch The 
Soviet lady master, Kushmr has emigrated 
and plans to go to America eventually and 


the Netherlands has a most interesting 
player in the shape of Sosor ko He is a 
player of all round strength who ha don© 
partic ularty well at the annual Dutch grand 
master tournament at Wtjk aan Zee Her© 
is how he beat the Dutch master Ree at the 
last Wijk aan Zee event 

White Sosonko Black Ree 
OP Grunfeld Defence 

I P Q4 Kt KBJ 2 P QB4 P KKt3 

3 Kt OB3 P-Q4 4 Kt B3 B Kt? 

5 0- Kt3 P x P 0 Q x BP 0-0 7 P K4 
P BJ 8 O - Kt3 P K4 a freeing move 
which however weakens Black on hts 03 
square A good alternative was 0 

P~ QKt3 to be followed by 9 B K3 

9 PxP Kt—KI5 10 B-K2 Q KtH 11 

10 KtxKP 11 Kt x Kt B x Kt 12 B KRf» 
with advantage to White 

II 0-0 R-K1 12 B KB4 OxQ 

13 P x O Kt X KP 14. K! x Kt B r Kt 

15. B x B R x B 16 P B4 R K1 

17 p—K5 B-K3 16 Kt-M Kt Q2 
19 KR Q1 threatening 20 R x Kt B x R 
21 Kt—B6ch 

19 KR-Q1 26 B-B4 BxB 21 PxB 
K-B1 22 Kt—06 Kt-KU 23 P QKI3 
R-D2 24 R KB1 P OR4 trying fo> a 
Oueen-srde counter attack but White f 
onslaught on the KB file gets in first 
29L P-KBS PxP 26. P-B5 Kt -04 
27t R x P K-Ktl 26. OR-KBI P RS 
29 PxP RxP 36 R- Kt5ch resigns 
Because of 30 K-B1.31 P-K6 














NORMAN LEWIS 


Part Om: Tht Bltotfag 

THREE weeks after the Allies invaded Sicily 
in 1943, a small contingent of Moors with the 
Anglo-Canadian army advancing up the coast 
murdered their officer and deserted. Having 
seized and decamped in four jeeps, the Moors 
took an inland road away from the battle and 
began a marauding expedition into western 
Sicily. When thei{ petrol gave out at Camp- 
amaro, they made the village their stronghold 
and base for forays into the surrounding 
countryside. Racing up out of the darkness, 
jillaba skirts caught up at their knees, pigtails 
flying, knives in teeth, they fell on isolated 
farms, looted, burned, beheaded resisters and 
raped men, women and children; whooping and 
giggling, they scampered back to Campamaro, 
carrying their booty and wearing a collection 
of rings, wrenched or cut from fingers! Some¬ 
times they dragged a girl or a boy or two with 
them, and after they had done with them, and 
their bleeding and lacerated victims had 
dragged themselves away, they banged their 
drums and danced the night through. . 



1 


“All five, dressed ia sttt£ dark salts as if 
lor a wedding, took their places around a 
table; then, grasping the kitchen knife that 
bad to serve as the ritual dagger, they 
sawed ia torn at the lads of their thumbs 
until blood came. This was allowed to drip 
and mingle on a paper... Tagliaferri held 
the paper in the flame of a candle .. 


On the night of the thud day of their 
occupation, 17-year-o'd Marco Ricci one, who had 
hidden with his mothei and young sister in an 
oil (dlar as soon .is the Moors appeared, escaped 
and crossed the mountains to leach the taim of 
the nearest man of honour, Tagliaferri of San 
Stetano 

Tagliaferii, a small sun-wizened countryman 
who had spent many years in America, sent for 
his three subordinates m the association and 
they concocted a plot Realising they were too 
few to resist the Moors by force of arms, and 
uncertain even whether such resistance might 
not he punished when the mam body of the 
Allied foices arrived, they planned a classic 
solution to the difficulty. Marco Riccione 
deset ibed the conditions in the Campamaro area 
the Moors were famished, there was no bread, 
and the only animals the peasants hadn’t 
slaughtered and eaten themselves were pigs, 
forbidden to the Muslims by their religion A 
search through the farms of San Stefano pro¬ 
duced nine chickens, and these were killed and 
injected with white arsenic Riccione then 
agreed to take the chickens to Campamaro He 
was given a bicycle, and on this he pedalled 
back over the mountain road to his village, the 
dead chickens dangling from the crossbar As 
soon as he rode into the village street, the Moors 
pounced on him, yelping like dogs Riccione’s 
thumbs were tied together and he was dragged 
to a hut to be abused sexually by the sergeant- 
chef and any others, m order of rank and 
seniority, who felt in the mood After that the 
chickens were grilled on a spit and eaten It 
was half an hour or more before the venom 
began its paralysing work, spreading through 
tissue, nerves, bloodT bone, until it burst through 
the walls of the ultimate cell in the last strand 
of wiry Moorish hair As their intestines boiled, 
the Moors ran screeching in all directions, tear¬ 
ing at their flesh with their fingernails, vomitmg 
bile and squirting a bloody flux The dying pro¬ 
cess was slow, and one Moor crawled a halt-mile 
from the village to the spot where, chewing a cud 
of earth, he sucked m his last breath eight hours 
later 

By the end of the day it was all over, and 
the village of Campamaro had 11 Moroccan 
corpses on its hands Their presence was embar¬ 
rassing because Allied advance guards were 
reported in the vicinity A way out of the diffi¬ 
culty was suggested by the resourceful Riccione, 
who produced an abandoned German submachine 
gun and with it fired scores of bullets into the 



bodies, after posing them in the attitudes ° 
men who had fallen, gun in hand, faces to tin 
enemv. 

Cunning was admired even more than 
bravery in Campamaro, and Riccione was give* 1 
a hero’s treatment In the village. The priest. 
Don Emilio Cardona, waited before Maas to el#' 





brace him publicly on the steps of the church 
Don Carlo Magna, the landowner, let it be known 
that he would not oppose a betrothal with his 
daughter, who was weak in the head but had 
the largest dowry of any girl in the province. 

^ An exclusive circle of old men who played 
cards endlessly and in absolute silence in the 


village tavern invited him to join them. It 
was more than a week before the first Allied 
tanks reached Campamaro, and by that time 
the corpses of the Moors, who had been left 
where they lay, had suffered from the hot 
weather and the hooded crows abounding in 
the area. The Allies showed no interest, so the 7 




bodies were dragged away at night for burial 
where they would improve the soil of garden 
plots. 

With the conclusion of this episode 
Campamaro’s involvement in the world conflict 
was at an end, but the part played by Marco 
Riccione in the village’s salvation had been 
noted elsewhere, and commented on. The 
qualities Riccione had displayed were too rare 
to be wasted. Mussolini’s attack on the associa¬ 
tion of men of honour had left it weakened and 
depleted, and its terrible powers were now 
wielded by a constantly shrinking number of 
old men. Many of these believed that the 
emergency justified some slackening of the 
severity of its standards, and a search for new 
blood. 

Within a month a rare and impressive cere¬ 
mony took place behind shuttered windows in 
a house at San Stefano, where Tagliaferri and 
his three other men of honour gathered to 
admit Riccione to membership. All five, dressed 
in stiff, dark suits as if fur a wedding, took their 
places around a table; then, grasping the 
kitchen knife that had to serve as the ritual 
dagger, they sawed in turn at the balls of then- 
thumbs until blood came This was allowed to 
drip and mingle on a paper scrawled with signs 
copied from rhe Book of St. Cyprian, a country 
handbook of magic always to be found in such 
backward mountain villages. Tagliaferri held 
the paper in the flame of a candle until it burn¬ 
ed away, and the ceremony was at an end. 
No-one spoke. The five men embraced 

To Marco Riccione the experience was a 
soul-piercing one. From this moment onwards 
the old loyalties were sheared away, and he was 
manacled to new ones. He was no longer sub¬ 
servient to the law, or answerable even to the 
commandments of religion, because the secret 
and silent men who had taken him .into their 
protection dictated the law to the lawgivers 
and offered their own form of absolution. All 
that was demanded of him was devotion to the 
iron code, and to those who followed it — who, 
since wealth and standing were of slight 
importance in the association, could be shep¬ 
herds or princes, and were instantly identifiable 
among the mass by that quiet gaze, that sinister 
tranquillity bred of a sense of their power and 
their invulnerability. 

Five years later a strange alliance between 
the men of honour and U.S, intelligence, unit¬ 
ed in their suspicion of Communist influence 
on the island, was forged. The young Marco 
Riccione was selected by his masters to help 
two Americans. Bradley and Loeatelli, in their 
attempts to undermine the Sicilian Communist 
Party under its boss, Giuseppe Cremona. Marco 
came up with a plan so drastic that it shocked 
Loeatelli, the more squeamish of the two. 
Bradley, however, was impressed. 

They dropped Marco pff at the Quattro 
Canti, and saw his precise sombre figure dilut¬ 
ed then lost in the swirling of the crowd. 
Bradley turned off into the Via Maqueda. The 
8 petrol shortage was still keeping the cars off 


the street, but there were a few painted cars 
and many pedestrians, their faces stil] whiten¬ 
ed by the famines of the past, strolling 10 
abreast down the street towards favourite oars, 
where they would line up for their coffee sub¬ 
stitute before going home for the siesta. 

"For God’s sake,” said Loeatelli, ”what do 
we know about this man ?’’ 

“Apart from the fact he’s from Don C., he’s 
passed a double-A security check. He worked 
for the British for two years at Catania, and after 
that for another two years at the Caltanissetta 
base. 1 checked with the C.O. there and he 
couldn’t have been more enthusiastic. He said 
he's the only Sicilian they’ve employed who 
never stole. He’s also reputed to be a member 
of the Honoured Society.” 

"If it exists,’ Loeatelli said. 

“If it exists.” 

“So what are you going to do ?” Loeatelli 
asked. 

“Go ahead.” Bradley said. 

“It’s the worst piece of insanity I’ve ever 
heard of.” 

“it’s the logical thing. It sounds wild, but 
when you think about it, it isn’t. The Sicilians 
were going to do it in any case.” 

“Then why not leave it to them ?" 

“Because if we have a hand in it, things 
won’t get out of control. I want to know just 
what goes on.” 

“Tell the general about it and see what he 
has to say.” 

“He's a plain soldier; he’d be out of his 
depth. Anyway, there isn’t time. The, boss has 
a simple heart, God bless him. Once a soldier, 
always a soldier.” 

“This scheme is free-lancing at its worst," 
Loeatelli said. 

“I’d have said free-lancing on a magnificent 
scale.” 

“When 1 think of what’s at stake it makes 
me shiver.” 

Bradley wanted to say : “This is a great 
new adventure, and we’re in it together. What 
do the generals and the politicians matter ? 
We’re going to call the tune.” But all he said 
was : “You need a drink.” He pulled into the 
kerb, switched off the engine and slapped 
I^ocatelli jovially on his bony thigh. “Cheer up, 
John. I might even be able to arrange for you 
to have some sick leave home, if that would 
interest you — but after the big event, of 
course. It would have to be after the event.” 

Marco walked as quickly as the crowd 
would let him up the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
and went into the Birreria Venezia, standing a 
little apart from the other customers who were 
drinking a concoction made from roasted nuts. 
He was served with a minute cup of genuine 
coffee by a barman who knew little of him, but 
who was responsive to the whole range of human 
vibrations. The glass counter contained rows 
of little cakes made from marzipan and egg 
yolk ; he took one, bit af it twice, and swallow¬ 
ed, carefully wiping the tips of his fingers on 
the paper napkin supplied- The barman hover* 



ed with a respectful arching of the eyebrows, 
ready to produce more of the privileged coffee, 
but Marco shook his head. He had nothing to 
say to the sleeky servile young man behind the 
counter. For Marco, the man and his chatter¬ 
ing customers hardly existed, though they were 
solid indeed bv comparison with such foreigners 
as Bradley and Locetelli, who were part of the 
furniture of a phantom world, the depthless 
stage scenery of his own private universe which 
would cease to exist when he ceased to exist 
As he left the birreria one or two customers 
turned to watch him go. He walked quickly the 
100 yards to the Vico Marrotta where he lived, 
and where the body of his young wife awaited 
him. Excitement and anticipation stirred 
Marco’s blood as he turned off the main street 
into the narrow entry to the vico, t sly, mean 
alley he and Teresa had lived in since their 
marriage. Here a selection of the city’s cheap¬ 
est and most bedraggled whores occupied the 
dark street-level bassi, half-starved government 
servants had crowded into the upper floors 


and the tatters of Mussolini posters still flapped, 
in the wind out of reach. Passing a jeep filled 
with carabinieri of the new anti-bandit squad, 
sitting like pied fledglings on the edge of their 
nest while their sergeant enjoyed a clandestine 
cigerette, he turned into a doorway and went up 
to his third-floor flat. 

He heard the shuffle of Teresa’s slippered 
feet on the bare hallway. The door opened a 
couple of inches to show the small, cautious 
triangle of her face, then she slipped off the 
chain to let him in. She put her arms around 
his neck, and he flattened her lips with his, and 
felt his teeth on hers, and the pressure of her 
breasts and pregnant belly, and smelled the raw 
scent of her flesh. She was naked under her 
frock, as a Sicilian housewife always was about 
the house in summer, and he lifted her dress to 
her waist to caress her buttocks, then picked 
her up, to carry her across the hallway to the 
shuttered room behind. 

Two days later Marco went to the village 
bar where Cavaliere Santo Flores was waiting 
for him. The Cavaliere was the man of honour 


who ruled over a largo but vague area to the 
northeast of Palermo, a grey, waddling, shape¬ 
less man in his early sixties, enfeebled by his 
great bulk and poor lungs, who had to be sup¬ 
ported wherever he went by two henchmen who 
walked at his side, half dragging and half lifting 
him along. A slow procession followed to 
Attilio Messina’s headquarters in a village back 
street, Santo Flores grunting and wheezing 
with asthma as his two men hauled him over 
the cobbles, and Marco keeping respectfully to 
the rear. The street was empty and shuttered. 
They passed the tiny square where Messina had 
ordered the public execution of police inform¬ 
ers and those charged with oppressing the poor, 
afid turned into an alleyway where the bandit 
lived in his mother’s house when not in action 
in the mountains. 

Here Santo Flores, a man who had been 
honoured by the King of Italy, and an intimate 
friend of several dukes, was shoved, along with 
his escorts, without ceremony into a tiny wail¬ 
ing room, while Marco was shown into Attilio 


Messina’s presence. The great bandit came as a 
surprise. It was hard to believe that tins fussily 
dressed young man in a green silk shirt, with 
chubby fingers and sleekly brushed hair could 
have killed so many. He made an actor’*, 
entrance into the room, spreading the aroma of 
eau-de-Cologne through the tightly packed 
peasant furniture. He had been one of the great 
guerrilla captains of all time, and had defeated 
all the troops sent against him, while cultivat¬ 
ing the Robin Hood image greatly delighted 
the ballad singers. The English, and then the 
Americans, had supplied him with weaj>ons, 
both in the delirious belief that they <ould 
somehow detach Sicily from the Italian main¬ 
land as a separate puppet regime — a eolony, 
or even a U.S. state — with Messina as its head 
But by now the bubble had burst, the Allies 
wanted to thrust him out of their memory, and 
to the secret men who had gathered the reins of 
power into their own hands he was no more 
than a nuisance. His destruction had been 
ordered, but before he passed into oblivion they 
had prepared a final mission for him to perform. 

Marco handed Messina the letter from $ 
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Don C which he knew contained the order to 
go into action against the Reds at Collo. In 
return there was a guarantee, given by the man 
who had come to control, in one way or another, 
the destinies of ail Sicilians, that the bandis 
would be permitted to settle tn Brazil. 

Messina, who had not spoken, tore open the 
envelope, and took out the letter. He read it 
slowly, his lips forming the words silently in 
the way of any semi-literate peasant His 
expression kept pace with his thoughts, rang¬ 
ing from frowning doubt to a final smirk of 
satisfaction. Marco noted with contempt this 
inability to mask feelings : it was all that was 
to be expected of a bandit 

Messina and his second-in-command went 
to look at a map pinned on the wall m a corner 
of the room. Messina found Collo and pointed 
it out to his cousin, and the two men talked m 
low tones Meanwhile, Marco was kept stand¬ 
ing The coolness of his reception was insult¬ 
ing ; by local usage he should have been asked 
to sit down and given a glass of wine, and a 
second chair should have been found for his hat 
to be placed upon, whethpr he wore one or not. 
Tt was no more than Marco had anticipated. 
The Messina bandits had dared to insult and 
threaten men of the calibre and prestige of 
Santo Flores, and the men of honour had 

swallowed their insults without the slightest 
gesture of anger, simply noting faces, names, 
times and places, and committing them to the 
implacable archives of their memory. For 
Marco the experience was a form of spiritual 
exercise. It offered him an opportunity to prac¬ 
tise the art of indifference. Indifference was 
the armour of the men of honour, who strove 
incessantly for a dfetachment that in the end 
touched the confines of selflessness, in prepara¬ 
tion for cpol and efficient action. He stood and 
watched, hands slipped into the pockets of his 
jacket, compelling nimself to feel nothing for 
these men whose orders he had just brought. 

A few minutes later he was dismissed 
wordlessly, with the kind of nod given an 
importunate beggar Outside, Santo Flores 
sprawled in a chair, his men grim-faced on either 
side. Twenty vears before, he too would have 
remained unperturbed at the offence, but as 
strength and nervous force had slowly drained 
from him, he had lost as well a little of his self- 
control, and now he was purple-faced and 
shaking. 

On the eve of June 1 all the participants in 
the drama to be staged the next day were tak¬ 
ing up their positions. The bandits, trudging 
across the mountains to the point where they 
would set up their ambush, were glum and limp 
in their jaunty new uniforms. By now the rank 
and file were convinced that somewhere ahead 
doom awaited them, and that it had come 
closer. The shepherd auxiliaries recruited for 
the operation, whose iob it was to carry the 
heavy equipment, showed reluctance and 
hostility, and several of them had been forced 
10 from tneir homes at pistol point. 


A thousand or more peasants from half a 
dozen villages in the area had gathered in the 
small town of Miera, under the mountain pass 
of Collo, where the great political meeting was 
to take place on the next day. They had tilled 
the inns and all the spare rooms in private 
houses, and the overflow was now comfortably 
and cheerfully camping out in the streets. This 
was to be the biggest public demonstration of 
its kind m western Sicily since the days before 
the Fascist dictatorship, but more people had 
come for the festa, the cattle fair and the side¬ 
shows than for the politics. A moonless and 
grass-scented night had fallen when Bradley, 
Locatelli and Marco in the old Millicento 
rattled into tovnn. For some time Locetelli had 
held out against being included in this expedi¬ 
tion, but in the end, after Bradley consented 
to radical changes ii the programme, he agreed 
to come along. When none of Bradley's argu¬ 
ments in favour of what he called the “economy 
of terror’’ had succeeded, he had given in to his 
compatriot's suggestions, unable to face the 
prospect of going it alone Cremona and the 
provincial party heads would not be assassinat¬ 
ed but kidnapped and removed from tb»* political 
scene until after the elections. 

But Locatelli’s fears of involvement with 
Don C. were dismissed “I don’t see why that 
guy has to come into it at all. Can you explain 
why he has to do anything for us 7 ” 

"He owes us favours,” Bradley said. "It also 
suits him if we’re in this together.” 

“Why ?" 

“Why ? Well, we cover up for each other.” 

“I don’t ever want to have to cover up for 
that man ” 

Marco met his man in a bar on the town’s 
outskirts. He was conspicuously dressed in a 
white city raincoat with padded shoulders, and 
made a display of a calendar watch and a couple 
of heavy gold rings. His name was Cucinelli, a 
19-year-old, pink-faced farmer’s boy who was 
the best-natured and at the same time 
the most ferocious of the bandits, with 18 homi¬ 
cides to his credit. Marco pulled him away from 
the bar and they went outside, Cucinelli filling 
the night with his pointless laughter. He had 
been chosen for this mission by Messina because 
he knew that if cornered by the carabinieri, 
Cucinelli would never allow himself to be taken 
alive and thereafter tortured into giving away 
the plans for the ambuscade. Cucinelli told 
Marco that the bandits had already taken up 
positions in the mountains overlooking the open 
space where the meeting was to be held, and 
that they would attack promptly at nine in the 
morning. In turn, Marco told him that the 
orders were now changed and that Cremona 
and his friends were to be taken alive. Cucinelli 
tittered his agreement, subjected Marco to a 
parting hug, and gave him two American cigars, 
which Marco accepted politely but threw away 
as soon as Cucinelli was out of sight. 

Next day he, Bradley and Locatelli went in 
search of the rally and found it was centred on 
an enormous flat-topped rock, from the summit 



of which the speaker addressed the crowd. 
Cremona had begun his speech. He was the 
partisan hero of three engagements with the 
German troops in the Udine area, where he lost 
a hand, was catpured and then tortured by the 
Gestapo in the barracks at Palmanova before 
escaping to take over again the command of his 
Garihaldin! brigade. He stood with eight of his 
supporters under the red banner, his false hand 
stuck in his jacket pocket, gesturing constantly 
to the crowd with his undamaged arm in a way 
that reminded Locatelli of a man trying to rid 
himself of a persistent mosquito. The distance 
made it impossible to distinguish the hero’s thin, 
high-pitched voice. 

It was now nine-fifteen, with the attack 15 
minutes overdue. Bradley glanced continually 
at his watch, worried that at any moment 
Cremona might finish what he had to say, climb 
down from nis platform and vanish from sight. 

“What’s holding things up ?” he whispered 
to Marco. 

"I think they have not calculated how long 
it takes to come down from the mountain.’’ 


“Where do you suppose our friends are 
right now ?" 

"They could be in this crowd making their 
way closer to the speaker.” 

"Trouble is, he’s going to stop speaking any 
minute.” 

“He will talk for another hour at least 
These speeches are very long. He is only now 
talking about his adventures in the war. That 
always takes half an hour.” 

Locatelli was but of earshot. Bradley gave 
Marco his practised Machiavellian smile. “It's 
clearly understood that if they can’t grab him, 
he's to be taken out, however they do it ?” 

“That is clearly understood.” 

When Bradley ’ spoke again, he seemed to 
be echoing Marco’s own inner misgivings. “Let’s 
only hope that nothing's gone wrong.” 

“Let us hope so, Mr. Bradley.” 

“Did you hear that ?” Locatelli said. 

“What ?” Bradley asked. 

“That popping sound. It sounds like gun¬ 
fire.” 


Bradley listened. "Fireworks,” he said. 
“Rockets. They always set off fireworks at these 
festas” 

Behind the events now reaching their 
climax lay 24 hours of Sicilian confusion ; just 
as the bandits were used and dominated by the 
men of honour, they used and dominated the 
shepherds in their area — many of whom were 
prepared in hard times to engage in a little 
banditry on their own account, but who on the 
whole preferred to be left alone to look after 
their animals. In a press-gang operation the 
bandits had rounded up 53 shepherds for ser¬ 
vice at Collo, but three had escaped on the way, 
one of them shot and wounded, but still able to 
drag himself out of range of the bandits’ fire. 
Though each shepherd had been given an 
Italian Army light carbine, the six regular 
bandits who had taken them in charge mistrust¬ 
fully carried the ammunitions themselves. They 
also carried a radio transmitter, to be operated 
by one of the bandits, with which they were to 
keep in contact with the main force The 
shepherds and their guardians took up position 


on the slopes of the step-pvramid mountain 
Cumeta just before dark. The plan was that 
next morning, at a signal radioed from Messina, 
they would come down the mountainside ready 

to take the holiday crowd in the rear and cap¬ 
ture — or in case of necessity shoot — such 
political personalities who might attempt to 
escape from the main attack delivered by 
Messina. To prevent more shepherd desertions, 
the bandits, already exhausted by their long 
march across the mountains, were obliged to 
mount guard over them all night. 

A rumour that they were being led into a 
trap, and that their leaders were perparing to 
abandon them, had shattered bandit morale. 
They felt in need of the protection of the 
shepherds’ numbers, but could not risk issuing 
them with ammunition before zero hour; after 
a sleepless night their nerves were beginning to 
play tricks, so that normally unimaginative 
men began to be obsessed with signs and omens, 
and grazing sheep could be taken for human 
forms crouching among the rocks, The establish-11 






ment of radio contact with Messina or Pizzuta 
had a calming effect, but then, with only a 
matter of minutes to go before they went into 
action, an extraordinary circumstance threw 
everything into confusion. Two lads from Miera 
looking for a quiet place to tryst with an 
itinerant prostitute stumbled on their hiding 
place, and all three were immediately seized 
and tied up. One of the boys turned out to be 
a cousin of the radio operator, and from him 
the bandit learned that his uncle and aunt were 
in the crowd at Collo. Certain that a massacre 
was not to be avoided, the radio operator sud¬ 
denly ducked behind a rock and ran away. Two 
of his comrades went in chase and, profiting 
from the diversion, five more shepherds desert¬ 
ed there was an exchange of shots between the 
bandits and the deserters, although no-one was 
hit Thereafter, with the radio transmitter out 
of action, all contact between the two bandi 

forces ceased. . , . , 

This radio silence provoked black pessimism 
of Pizzua, where demoralisation had also spread 
like a creeping paralysis. These men whose 
natural intelligence had never been dulled by 
education, and who retained the refined and 
apprehensive instincts of animals, could delect 
the proximity of death almost as a physical 
odour. Rumours were transmitted as if by 
thought transference among the isolated groups 
on the slopes of Pizzuta. A panicky theory 
shared by all was that the public security police 
and carabiniera had agreed to sink their notoi- 
ious and traditional differences and unite to 
destroy them. Some claimed to have heard the 
sound of shooting from the direction of Cumeta, 
and this could best be explained as a surprise 
attack bv the temporarily united police. 

The main body of bandits had been split 
into three groups, each equipped with a Breda 
machine gun; and one of the three-inch mor¬ 
tars, which, though now banned, had been 
brought along to be on the safe side. Shortly 
after nine, when tension was at its maximum, 
and within 15 minutes of the loss of contact 
with Cumeta, a lookout posted on the higher 
slopes of Pizzuta reported that a body of some 

30 men were approaching the band iU| petition 

from the rear and were within half a mile-Theie 
was a surge of panic around Messina, which ne 
felt necessary to quell by drawing his pistol. 
He doubted whether the appearance of these 
unidentified strangers represented any new 
danger : they were more likely to be peasants 
on their way to the meeting than police in p»am 
clothes charged with the implementation oft* - 
trayal. However, there was no time to investi¬ 
gate ; the original plan had collapsed with the 
silence from Cumeta. and the trap so artfully 
prepared had ceased to exist. If Messina now 
gavV his men the order to go m and sen* 
Cremona and the rest of the political Jeadera* 
there would be no-one in the rear to prevent 
escape. There was no time to cmjeoct a new 
strategy, no certainty that he would be able to 
keep the band in control for many more 
12 minutes. Bandits were temperamentally unfit 


or waiting; they were at their best in action. 

Messina signalled to his machine gunners the 
order to open fire. * 

Giuseppe Cremona, leader of the Sicilian 
Communist Party, was under no illusion as to 
the nature and origin of the faint popping 
sounds which caused some members of his 
audience to scan the sky for exploding rockets. 
He was a survivor of many engagements and 
ambushes, and could identify the heavy Breda 
machine guns by their slow, steady rate of fire. 
He screamed warnings and started to wave his 
arms up and down like a heavy bird trying to 
launch itself into flight, but though little local 
pockets of agitation had appeared in the crowd 
where bullets smashed into flesh and bone, it 
was impossible to make his audience realise 
what was happening. Eight provincial party 
secretaries sat solemnly on a row of cnairs 
behind Cremona, and at its third burst 
Messina’s Breda toppled four of them in a 
scrambling, blood-spurting heap. One of the 
wounded got up and rushed to show Cremona 
his hand, from which three fingers were hang¬ 
ing on shreds of skin, but at that moment, 
as Cremona turned to clasp and console him, a 
bullet shattered his windpipe, and he stood for a 
moment, swaying and sucking in breath through 
a hole In his throat, then fell over backwards. 

Like Cremona, Bradley had been surprised 
at the sluggishness of the crowd’s first re¬ 
action, at the gestures and cries of bewilder¬ 
ment rather than fear. Their first impulse, 
when they understood the sound of distant 
gunfire above the uproar they themselves had 
created, and when the first bloodied victims 
began to fall, was to draw together rather than 
escape — to become a herd. Seen from a 
distance by Messina’s machine gunners, the 
compact peasant mass flinched under the im¬ 
pact of the bullets in the way that a horse 
troubled by insects ripples its hide. Soon all 
the machine guns were firing, and the bandits 
armed only with rifles blazed away in a frenzy, 
no longer bothering to take aim. Under this 
punishment the crowd opened up, and a panic- 
stricken group broke away, still not realising 
where the shooting was coming from, and 
began to run for shelter in the direction ol 
Pizzuta. This provided the excuse for the 
bandits, who had quite lost their heads, to open 
fire with their mortars. The firing was unprac¬ 
tised and wild, the shells falling haphazardly in 
and around the crowd, some causing no damage 
at all, others great slaughter. 

Pear, Bradley thought, was a contagious 
and dangerous emotion, a tiger to be fixed and 
dominated by the power of the eye. It was 
pointless to run or duck or move a muscle of 
the face as the mortar shells wooshed overhead. 
A man in a jaunty peasant imitation of a city 
suit had wandered towards them, his face a 
bloody membrane in which little but the hole 
of his mouth was distinguishable. Beyond him, 
a prancing freeze of mules rose up, and one, 



cantering away, released an enormous blue 
bundle of guts from a rent that had opened 
beneath the rectum. Children too old for the 
protection of their mothers’ skirts ran like 
rabbits bouncing back as if from the snarer’s 
nets at each new shell burst ahead. 

Locatelli too had faced the tiger fear, re¬ 
discovering in the emergency his icy imperturb¬ 
ability of old. He held himself truly : there wjs 
nothing to be done except stand one’s ground. 
Unnecessarily he took Marco’s arm in a con¬ 
fronting grip as a nearby shell burst hammered 
his ears and threw up a fleecy fountain of pul¬ 
verised rock. Ricocheting bullets wailed and 
droned everywhere, and the mortar shells 
digested stone and spat it out as obsidian lancets 
and razors. He wiped a crystalline sediment 
from his skin and awaited the moment of 
reorganisation for action and healing, when 
there was a place of safety to which mutilated 
children could be calmed and the losses 
counted. 

Bradley sucked cordite smoke and chalk 
dust into his lungs and, raising his hand out of 
habit to mask a cough, found something like a 
red slug sticking to its back. Before flicking it 
disgustedly away, he imagined it for a moment 
as a shiver of lip. A nearby shell blast had 

E uffed rags and debris into the air which might 
ave been the result of a direct hit on a living 
body. A strange quirk of human behaviour 
distracted him from speculation : the spectacle 
of a woman moaning with horror not so much 
because she was bleeding, but because the blood 
had ruined her holiday dress. 

Now the frantic hubbub had subsided, and 
Bradley found himself alone. He was calm and 
yet short of breath, as if he had just run up a 
flight of steps. A few shots spluttered in the 
distance against the shouting that was dying 
down. The peasants who surrounded him 
moved in dreamy, exhausted fashion. Some¬ 
where close behind him a querulous old voice 
complained continually of some injury. The 
agony and fear of Collo had been compressed into 
15 minutes. 

At this moment, after a brief skirmish with 
the shepherds on Cumeta, the bandits there had 
taken flight, carrying one of their number who 
was bleeding to death. On Pizzuta, Messina had 
ordered a withdrawal, though one of the 
detached groups he had been unable to reach 
still sprayed their bullets at the crowd in aim¬ 
less and desultory fashion, in an effort to keep 
up their courage. Bradley felt a sudden sense 
of deflation, of anti-climax. Something had 
drained from his body, leaving a melancholy 
void. 

Marco rematerialised, patting the dust from 
his dark suit There was nothing to be read 
on his face. 

to be continued 


AT A NOTRUMP contract, whan there are 
two cards to force out, declarer should 
attack the 'danger' hand first, this being 
the hand that threatens to develop its long 
suit. 

In the world championship qualifying 
rounds early this year, the Americans reach¬ 
ed 3NT in an uncontested auction 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Eisenberg Assum- Kantar Chagas 
peso 

10 No 2♦ No 

2 NT No 3NT No 

No No 


Asaumpcao for Brazil led the 10 of 
hearts, dummy played low and the Queen 
won. As South, how would you continue? 

In play Eisenberg decided to attack 
diamonds, but East won the first round and 
took out the Ace of hearts. South cashed 
the diamonds and played off the top clubs 
but finding West with a stopper, was held 
to eight tricks 

On winning the first heart it can do no 
harm to play off the two top clubs If this 
suit is favourable there is no problem With 
West holding a guard, it must be right to 
continue clubs, as this is the entry of the 
dangerhand. 

South still does not expect to get home 
if the hearts are 5-3. but there is the extra 
chance that East may have a doubleton 
heart and 0 A. As the cards lie. Sjuth 
makes the contract 

In the other room East had bid spades 
and Soloway led the 3. which was covered 
by the 10-Q-A. South attacked diamonds 
but Swanson ducked the first two rounds 
creating a communication problem South 
switched to three rounds of clubs and 
Soloway put Swanson m with a diamond to 
return J Declarer had nine winners but, 
however he played, he could cash only 
eight. 


Biklge In the Fourth Dimension by Victor 
Mollo (Faber, 160 pages, £2-80) is a sequel 
to 'Bridge in the Menagerie'. It is in the 
author's best style, complete with Hideous 
Hog and other popular characters. 



COLLECTING Hawaiian Missionaries is not 
a hobby for the shallow purse. The cheapest, 
the 13- cents stamp in used condition, is 
catalogued by Stanley Gibbons at £1.500, 
and lor a mint 2-cents the starting price 
might be around £30,000. Issued in 1851. 
the stamps were type-set at a local news¬ 
paper office on thin, brittle paper, so that 
almost all the survivors ere in poor con¬ 
dition There were three values: 2-cents for 
newspapers, 5-cents for inland letters and 
13-cents for letters to the United States. 
The stamps derived their nickname from 
the last value, most of which were used by 
American missionaries writing home. The 
British Museum s Tapting collection has 12 
Missionaries, two of them the rare 2-cents 
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vive la vegetables! 


Vegetables, an inane term, are not particularly 
inspiring or appetising. First thing it reminds 
me of is a cabbage ! And that might be the last 
thing you’Id want to eat!! The vegetables are 
extremely valuable in our dietary: we would 
be living on tablets and capsules without them. 
We should be grateful to our ancestors for 
cultivating them and incorporating them in the 
food. One can’t live on cereals and meat alone. 
C an you imagine the food cost ? It’s not for 
nothing that the slogan started about grow 
more vegetables. Half the deficiency diseases 
can be overcome if one learnt more about the 
use of vegetables hi a meal. In fact a good 
meal is never complete without salads, so called, 
in the western meals and dishes; call it the 
cucumber! or raita made more nutritious with 
curds. 

There would be no variety in our food if 
there weren’t so many vegetables, eighty-five 
per cent of our population would die of under¬ 
nutrition and malnutrition if there were no 
vegetables, as majority being vegetarian by 
religion. One can’t live on rice and chapati. 
Positively speaking, Indian cookery is famous 
lor its vegetarian recipes. Besides adding to the 
culinary aspect of our dietary let us see what 
this inexpensive (comparatively speaking) class 
of foodstuff does for us. 

A balanced diet is never complete without 
a sufficient quantity of vegetables. They are 
broadly grouped into leal'y vegetables, root 
vegetables and other vegetables. Except for the 
root vegetables the other two groups give little 
or no calories thus being excellent for a good 
figure! Under the green vegetables we have 
palak, chowli bhagi, methi bhagi, mint (pudina 
cabbage), radish leaves, etc.,' which are con¬ 
sumed all over the country. Most of them are 
rich sources of calcium, iron, vitamin A, vita¬ 
min C and some of the B complex vitamins. 
The role of each of these vitamins in preserving 
our health and beauty is already known to most 
U of us; therefore, consumption of these veget¬ 


ables could be considered as an inexpensive way 
of maintaining one’s ' health and looks !! It's 
particularly advised to encourage pregnant and 
nursing women to include these vegetables in 
adequate amounts in their diet. 

Some of the important foodstuffs belong¬ 
ing to the group of root vegetables are tapioca, 
potato, sweet potato, carrots ; yam and colocasta. 
Being rich in carbohydrates they yield malhly 
energy. But vegetables like carrots are also 
rich in vitamin A and potato cooked in its jacket 
gives vitamin C. Carrot because of its univers¬ 
al popularity is incorporated in salads, raw or 
cooked. Another use of carrot is as a beauty 
aid. Make a paste of carrots (after washing) ; 
extract the juice and apply all over the face and 
neck. Leave it on for five minutes and wash 
off with cold water. Do this once a week and 
see the result. 

Other vegetables are those which do not 
fall under the category of leafy or root vege¬ 
tables. Many of these vegetables like brinjals, 
bhindis, various gourds and french beans, etc., 
are consumed mainly to add variety and bulk 
to the food. Though they contain very little 
nutritive value, their presence in the food is 
important because of their cellulose content. 
Roughage is most important to keep our system 
in smooth operation ! Some of them are also fair 
sources of vitamins and minerals. Most of these 
vegetables unless cooked with imagination can 
look quite insipid. So one should take it upon 
oneself to use them to their best advantage to 
get the maximum benefit. It doesn’t cost much 
time or money to fix oneself a salad at a meal 
time with your own interests in mind. 
Vegetarians in a way have a great advantage 
over non-vegetarians as they don’t have to make 
an effort to include the vegetables in their 
food. I suppose they are also less prone to 
atherosclerosis!! Most of the cholesterol being 
present in meat, eggs and animal fat! So once 
again VIVE LA VEGETABLES. 

— UMA KUMBERA. 



M. Lalitha Rao 

GRANDEUR OF 
ELEPHANTA 


The colossal eighteen-foot high stone-carved 
oust of Tnmurn (Brahma, V isnnu and Huara) 
tn the Elephanta Caves near Bomoay, is one of 
the finest sculptures of the Kina in India. 
Strangely enough there is not a single inscrip¬ 
tion m the caves / but it has been possible to 
assign approximately some era for the excava¬ 
tion of these palatial caves by comparing the 
architecture with similar architecture in other 
parts of the country. 

metia is ricn in her archaeological wealth, 
with buried cities, ruined forts, ancient temples 
and rock-cut cave temples distributed through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country. 
Wiiat wondrous mansions and sculptures can oe 
created by man of the middle ages with two 
simple instruments, the hammer and chisel, is 
borne out by the rock-cut cave temples at 
Elephanta (550 A.D. to 650 A.D.; nestling at 
tne top of a hillock about 500 feet high, on a 
tiny island of the same name, hardly seven miles 
acioss the Bombay harbour waters Regular 
steam launches ply between Bombay and 
kiiephanta in fair" weather and visitors to 
Bombay should make it a point to visit these 
historic caves, which have several beautiful 
architectural pieces to offer, mutilated as they 
are, unfortunately. 

A huge overhanging rock was selected and 
the workmen started chipping the rock with a 
bigger instrument resembling a pick-axe to cut 
oft long alleys. The intricate and the beautiful 
shape to the sculptures were given by more 
skilled workmen who followed with their 
hammers and chisels. The work was started 
from the top and the workmen slowly worked 
their way downwards according to a carefully 
laid out plan. The sculptures at Elephanta, are 
therefore, as in many other rock-cut temples in 
the country, one homogeneous whole. The term 
“caves” is really a misnomer; actually, these 
are huge rock-cut excavations of temples with 
idols, carved panels, pillars, etc. 

From the top of the Elephanta hill a 
beautiful view of the Bombay City could be had 
in the west; towards north-west; another view 
of the Atomic reactors of Trombay and the ou 
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Cave, Ike Siva Yogiswara, Kalyanasundara- 
murti and Siva A rdhanarishwara. Siva Yogi¬ 
swara shows Siva doing penance (tapas) on the 
Himalaya Mountains, the Kalyanasundaramurti 
is an attractive panel depicting the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati. The A rdhanarishwara 
panel depicts Siva with one-half of the body as 
female with rounded breast and bulging hip, 
with one of the upper hands holding a mirror 
and a snake ; the other half of the body is the 
male body; the whole sculpture is symbolic of 
unity of opposites. 

Trimurti 

After entering the Great Cave and getting 
accustomed to the subdued light, as we advance 
towards the southern wall, the colossal Trimurti, 
takes its shape. This beautiful sculpture of the 
Trimurti is one of 'the finest pieces of sculpture 
in India. The Trimurti stands on a stone 
pedestal nearly three feet high and in a recess 
eleven feet deep. The bust of the Trimurti is 
Ift eighteen feet high and v represents the three 


aspects of Siva. The heavily-^pped central 
figure is that of Brahma, the Creater, whose 
mighty chest is adorned with rows of neck¬ 
laces. The lock of hair is raised over the head 
over which a very beautifully-carved three- 
pointed tiara with a crest of jewel most taste¬ 
fully and beautifully carved is placed. Branma 
holds a lotus in one hand and in the other hand, 
.which is broken away, was originally the scroll 
of the Vedas. The face to the left of Brahma 
is that of Siva as Rudra, the Destroyer. This 
figure with a pointed nose with the upper lip 
covered with a moustache, depicts Rudra as 
grimly smiling or singing to a cobra coiled 
round his wrist, with Us hood spread out. 
Rudra’s ornaments include a skull, a leaf and 
a branch, twisted and coiled snakes and a cobra 
with outstretched hood at the too. The third 
face on the right of Brahma is Siva as Vishnu 
the Preserver, a gentlv placid feminine face 
with curled rings of hair and a beautiful 
tiara with festoons of pearls. Traces of 





colour have been noticed in the caves and 
there is strong reason to believe that at least 
the Trimurti was orginally painted in vivid 
colours, not unlike the colours used for the 
frescoes at Ajanta. On either side of the 
Trimurti are pilasters with sculptures of sturdy 
Dwarapalakas (gate-keepers), each thirteen feet 
high, in 1865, the bust of the Trimurti was 
mutilated by some "barbarian clothed in the 
garb of civilisation” who broke off the noses of 
two of the faces. 

On one side of the Great Cave, is a plain 
cubicle containing the Siva Linga. This Siva 
shrine has fifteen-foot high dwarapalakas at the 
four corners carved out of stone. Devotees 
from Bombay and surrounding areas throng 
Elephanta on Sivaratri day for worship at the 
Siva shrine, even to this day. 

There are several other pieces of sculpture 
in the caves which are distributed on the slopes 
of the hill but these are of lesser importance. 
The sculptures in the main cave and other caves 
are badly broken, partly due to the weather and 
mainly due to the acts of vandalism, particularly 
by the Portuguese, who it is said, used to fire 
cannon balls into the caves to hear and enjoy the 
rebounding echo! The Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India and other 
interested agencies have taken great pains to 
collect all the broken sculptures lying on the 
slopes of the hill and have housed them in the 
Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 

History 

The history of the Elephanta Caves is un¬ 
fortunately very obscure. The absence of even 


a single inscription in the entire group of caves 
is very disappointing and a very severe handi¬ 
cap to assign any authentic date for the excava 
tion of the caves. Foreigners have added to (.he 
confusion by taking away relics to Europe as 
souvenirs. In 1539, Dorn Joao Crasto, the 
Portuguese Viceroy in India, is reported to have 
taken with him to Portugal an inscribed tablet 
from the entrance of the caves from Elephanta 
and presented it to King John III of Portugal. 
All attempts to trace or recover this valuable 
piece, which might have thrown some light on 
the matter regarding the construction of the 
caves, have so far been unrewarding, which is 
indeed a pity. 

A comparison of contemporary sculpture 
and other available evidence, meagre as it is, 
points out that the caves were excavated about 
the years 550 A.D. to 650 A.D. The Kalachuri 
kings who belonged to the Pasupata cult, i.e., 
who worshipped Siva in his form as sage 
Lakulisa, are believed to have constructed the 
Elephanta Caves, their most illustrious ruler 
Krishnaraja taking the greatest interest with 
the purpose of surpassing the Buddhist excava¬ 
tions at Ajanta and Ellora. A local tradition 
exists which says that a Kanara king by the 
name of Bana Asur got them but out of rock 
along with several other palatial buildings on the 
island. But one thing is certain and that is 
that the Elephanta Caves were built during 
the renaissance of the Hindu religion and built 
round about the tfme the Kailas Temple at 
Ellora and the Jogeshwari Cave Temples near 
Bombay were excavated. 
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The growing rift between 
Dev Anand and his Zeenie 
baby, apparently blew into 
gigantic proportions, when 
Dev gave a Press statement 
saying that his Ze e n a t 
chapter was now over. To 
be sure, there were big 
crowds lining up before 
Zeenat to ask her her re¬ 
action to the whole thing. 
But as far as i could find 
out, the two are still nice to 
each other. She has said, “I 
am always there.” and she 
means it; she’s always there 
whenever he needs her. 
Maybe she is no more wait¬ 
ing for his calls exclusively. 
— but that’s because she is i! 
working her feet off! And it) 
would be physically imposs¬ 
ible to be devoted to one 
person when one has so’ 
many films and so much 
work to do! 

The reputation that Rishl « 
Kapoor has earned — that 
he is a one-hit-all-flop-hero 
will have to be changed a 
bit. He is now playing it .■ 
safe by appearing with one 
or more heroes. Whereas > 
at the time he started, he 
was anxious not to take 
films with other leading 
men (even his own uncle 
Shashi, in Kabhi, Kabhie) 
he is now taking multi-hero 
films,.... Shows he knows 
what’s good for him. 



khaas 

boat 


■says in Hindi) — and his 
charm will lessen in mar¬ 
riage. I hear a lot of top 
stars, who are still unmar¬ 
ried, say the same thing and 
practise it too. Recent 
examples of star-marriages 
ending .only in boredom, 
rifts and children, would put 
off anyone who might be 
considering marriage. 

Neelam Mehra didn’t think 
it funny when at a party 
she was introduced to some¬ 
one by a person who was 
obviously drunk, as Simi 
In fact Neelam thought it 
was such a silly thing, that 
she decided not to correct 
the introduction. That too, 
she said, when Simi was also 
present at the party. Must 
be someone’s idea of a party- 
joke ! So Simi and she met 
and talked about this to¬ 
gether — of folks mistaking 
the younger for Simi. Simi 
told her, she didn’t think 
tbev looked alike at alL Well 
if Neelam were to be mis¬ 
taken say for Hema Malini, 

T am sure she wouldn’t re- 
. sent it as much as she is 
' doing today! 

And what do you think 
Shekhar Kapoor packed in 
his cases, when he was leav¬ 
ing for an outdoor shooting 
stint ? Two famous brands 
of imported after-shave 


Mohinder Batra, the once- 
promising director from the 
Institute, who was making 
his own “Abhi To Jee Lein " 
is no more heard of or seen 
these days, as are the stars 
of his film, Kiran Kumar 
and Radha Saluja. But one 
certainly sees and hears his 
firebrand ex-wife Roopa, who 
fi(rst wanted to get into 
acting and when she found 
it difficult, scouted around 
trying to hitch up to news¬ 
makers. Recently met her 
when she was demonstrat¬ 
ing her own free-style re¬ 
laxation-exercises to a room¬ 
ful of women at a beauty- 
parlour ! Asked her what 
were her filmi activities 
these days. Swinging her 
22 arms and bending down, she 


panted, ‘‘Assistant Director 
to Devsaab,” — Well, well 
she’s going to places, now 
that she can’t go back to fly¬ 
ing .... she was an air- 
hostess before she married 
Batra. 

Marriage, much as it was 
popular just two years ago, 
is. in filmland, quite out¬ 
dated, or rather, very in¬ 
convenient. Like couples 
these days ate proving. 
First on the list are Kabir- 
P a r v e e n, Rekha - Kiran 
Kumar. In fact, Rekha Bays 
marriage is quite a faltu 
thing, because an involve¬ 
ment with a man lasts aa 
long as he is attractive to 
you — and this is possible 
only when he is seen from 
afar ("door door se” she 


lotions. And then he explain¬ 
ed why. “I have two heroines 
in my film. I’ll use one for 
Shamlee and the other for 
Rama Vij.” I think it’s the 
smaller actors or actresses 
who are pre-oecupied with 
small things like these. The 
bigger ones are more con¬ 
cerned with playing and 
outplaying their co-stars at 
ego-games. Like one top 
hero, who received a very 
indirect message from one 
of his two leading ladies, 
that she felt insulted that 
he did not personally invite 
her for one of his functions, 
vowed to one of his aides, 
that he’d teach her a leison! 
He’d have her sign up for a 
film with him and then, boy- 
o-boy, he’d give her such a 
ride,' she’d feel miserable her 
whole life long! 


It's almost as if all of Zaherra’s (note the new 
spelling!) press interviews are jinxed. One 
afternoon, Zaherra sat in a small make-up room 
(during the monsoon) with a leaking ceiling. 
She was shooting for Homi Wadia's Toojan aur 
Bijlee, dressed in an outfit worthy of a Hunter- 
wali! A journalist had interviewed her that 
day, describing in the feature, the condition of 
the studio followed by a description of her 
dress. Believe it or not, that little description 
got Zaherra into tons of trouble, with the Wadias 
quite certain that it was Zaherra who had com¬ 
plained to the journalist! 

Then there was another feature in a differ¬ 
ent magazine. This time Zaherra had played it 
safe and not said or hinted at anything con¬ 
troversial. But in the course of her talk where 
she had defended her long struggle period, 
Zaherra had pointed out that though others 
believed in short cuts, she herself would never 
indulge in them. As an example she had said 
that though it was the Divah season she was 
too lazy to go and cultivate the topnotchers and 
wish them for the sake of her career. 

Even this little thing had got her into 
trouble. Where no offence had been meant, the 
big guns in the industry took it as an insult. A 
newcomer who says she won’t wish us on 
Divali ? Who does she think she is ? Their 
complaints ran into volumes. To top it, her 
friends too misinterpreted it and advised her 
against talking this way ! 

Poor Zaherra! No wonder I found her 
crouched on a sofa with very little to say this 
time. “It's not like England. There you are 
appreciated for your frankness. Here it is a 
crime to say anything. People misinterpret you 
and take offence so easily. And they can never 
get. used to a frank newcomer. That’s why I’m 
on my guard today. Otherwise I might get into 
trouble all over again. 

“I have c very major drawback. And that 
is, I’m too relaxed when I’m talking to a 
journalist.. Most of the lime I forget who I'm 
talking to and let out things I shouldn’t really 
lie saying." 

She needn’t have worried this time. Not 
when I was talking to her in a God forsaken 
place like Junagadh. And what do you think 
Zaherra was doing there ? Shooting for Aahuti 
(the prestigious project being directed by Manoj 
Kumar’s brother-in-law) with Shashi Kapoor, 
it was the same old thing happening again. 
Shashi Kapoor had no dates to give the Aahuti 
guys, because he had a long shooting schedule 
in Junagadh for Vijay Bhatt’s Heera aur 
Patthar. So the Aahuti folks did the most 
done thing these days: simply went bag and 
baggage to Junagadh (the entire unit 1) so that 
whenever Shashi wasn’t shooting for Vijay 
Bhatt he could shoot for them! And that’s why 
Zaherra had to go all the way to Junagadh for 
just two scenes. 

Anyway, that’s films and film ing in India 
and you've just got to take it or leave it 
Zaherra has taken it, with no complaints what¬ 


soever. Her only complaint during the entire 
Junagadh trip was that she had to travel by 
car and she hates car journeys ! The rest of the 
gang had made plans for visits to nearby 
Somnath and the Gir Forest. But much as she 
would have loved to visit these places, Zaherra 
had to travel all by herself to Bombay, simply 
because she couldn’t stand the thought of a 
longer car journey than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ! “That and also because I’m due in 
Bombay tomorrow morning. 1 have to shoot for 
Hrishida from tomorrow onwards.’’ Good she 
reminded me because I'd almost forgotten that 
Zaherra is today a star with assignments 
opposite Rajesh Khanna, Sunil Butt and of 
course Shashi Kapoor. “Shashi is such a sweet 
man. I hardly know him but he makes every 
shooting so easy with his charming nature. In 
Aahuti I have hardly felt that I’m acting with 
a top star. He has no airs and doesn't give the 
feeling of being a very important man.” Frankly 
T couldn’t digest this. If Zaherra had said that 
she hardly kpew Shashi Kapoor in Bombay I’d 
have believed her. But after staying under the 
same roof how could she pass a remark like 
that? 

“What do you mean ? Shashi's been shoot¬ 
ing for the other film in the mornings and after 
six in the evenings he has been doing Aahuti 
with us. I’ve done just two scenes with him 
and now I’m off to Bombay. So how can I 
know anything about him other than what he’s 
like on the sets ?? And for heaven’s sake don’t 
say ‘under the same roof... .It has several con¬ 
notations. We were under one big roof (the 
hotel) with several partitions (the rooms) !” 

Very typical of Zaherra, this clarification ! 
And now you know why she has the iceberg 
reputation attached to her name ! 

But that’s just one of Zaherra’s several 
names. Another reputation she has (besides 
keeping the wolves at bay) is for being a 
bundle of nerves in front of co-stars who matter, 
like Sunil Dutt.. “I’m so tongue-tied in front 
of him. And the first day of shooting I had to 
do a romantic song with him. You can imagine 
my nervousness! I think I’m very nervous in 
front of people I respect a lot. I’m like this 
with Amitabh Bachchan too. 

One more reputation Zaherra has is that of 
being a perpetual guest artiste (like Kabir Bedi 
used to be). Remember the famous rape scene 
in Dharmatma ? And now in Kola Aadmi (with 
Sunil Dutc), it’s once again a guest role. 
“That’s why I turned down Prema Narayan’s 
role in Nagin when it was offered to me. I 
mean I didn’t want to do another oi those guest 
roles with several other heroines in it. But 
when I saw Nagin recently I regretted my 
action. I think everybody was given a very fair 
chance in the film. All the roles were well 
balanced.” That then is the tragedy of Zaherra. 
What she has accepted and done hasn't worked 
out too well. And what she has rejected has 
clicked! Is Dame Luck playing a galiie of hide 
and seek with Zaherra ?? 


She hates car journeys 
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aa ARIES (March 21 — April 20) In service and 

in the professional circle you are now in a 
state of confusion. But you may be sure 
about an improvement in your financial con¬ 
dition Ladies, good luck and happy news for you Girls, if 
you are half-hearted, you will be inviting disaster Bachelors, 
an invitation for you Working girls, your plans will be 


successful 

V l4! ^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) This week you 
will regain your self-confidence Sometimes 
you may be so prolific that your associates 
w and colleagues may not be able to cope 
with you businessmen, money will be forthcoming on Friday 
Executives, seniors will view your problems m a more favour¬ 
able light Ladies and girls, your mental worries will soon 
be over. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You will have 
to devote some time to your family this week 
jgU I II In office keep yourself ready to face opposi* 

v&i ~ tion from your senior colleagues Through 

opposition you will achieve something very great Businessmen, 
your work will make a heavy demand on your time Ladies 
and girls your wit may surprise yourself Bachelors, adopt a 
flexible approach to your problems. 

v V r CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You may 
change your plans, being carried away by 
emotions Certain thoughts may make you 
H A more sentimental In service, decisions must 

be taken after hard thinking Businessmen, an opportunity Is 
coming to you from an unexpected source Ladies and girls, 
tife is going to be more attractive and pleasant for you 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This is a week 
jMEJt when your loved ones will brighten up the 
lili/lEflS different facets of your life Domestic life is 
likely to be happy In service, you are now 
in two minds — do not take any concrete step before Tuesday. 
Businessmen, tension for you Ladies and girls, you may have 
to change your opinion about your dear ones 

m VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Your 
indiscriminate behaviour may land you in 
trouble This is an interesting and hectic 
week for you In service, your loyalty Is 
likely to be challenged Professionals, new responsibility 
Indicated Businessmen, you will get into rough weather in the 
first half or the week Ladies and girls, love and romance all 
the way 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Your 




Wrt interests now tend to reach farther afield. 
Jtl T fit Better results ahead In service, your Intellect 
**"&*"* and ready wit will be paying Professionals, 
emotions should be kept under control, in the domestic sphere 
good news and happiness indicated Businessmen, certain , 
rules and regulations may stand in the way of your prosperity 
Ladies and girls, pleasant news for you 

mum SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
WM An important message for you this week, on 
Saturday Social life wilt blossom delightfully 
wpr Professionals, you may have to face a prob¬ 
lem on Monday Businessmen, recognition may be expected 
New enterprises may be started now Ladies, your ego and 
whims may jeopardise your interests Girls, take your own 
time to take a decision 

JKJI SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

A busy week for you In service, you may 
^ VSp expect due appreciation from your seniors 
Jr "a Professionals, you may have to postpone 
travel for a more Important cause Executives, you will havt 
to take a vital decision this week Ladies and girls, take life 
as it comes — it is going to be full of pleasant surprise 
Bechelors, extra money lor you 

^ n CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 18K 
Your new assignment may not bring you a 
happy experience Difference of opinion with 
~ colleagues and associates indicated A little 
imagination and tact may pay you good dividends In your 
family life you may have to face financial difficulties Health 
o* your children may not run well Ladies spectacular succe 
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of a dear one 
indicated 


you happy 


frustration 


AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

This is one of the weeks that veers between 
fSfefrf elation and despair in service In social life 

VJBfilr worries indicated This week your excietor/ 

system may not function properly Professionals, good time 
ahead Executives, a remunerative assignment is on the cards 
Ladies, pleasant surprises for you Girls, marriage bell i f 
ringing 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Because 
of your creative faculties you are likely to be 
(MBS# in a better position m the second halt of 
the week j n servicfij do not be prompted 
by anybody to take any hasty decision New offers may come 
but think twice before you accept the same Ladies, your 
relations may demand undue attention from you This week 
your family responsibility will increase 
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THE CHANGING 
FACE OF 4 

THE ANDAMANS I 


The Andaman and Nicobar islands have 
had a chequered career. The British sent 
convicts to the Cellular Jail there, the 
Japanese occupied the islands during 
World War II, and even though they are 
now an integral pah of India, you need 
inoculation certificates to go there. A 
recent addition to the attractions of the 
islands, says D. S. Barua, is anthropo¬ 
logical, for the aborigines, pushed farther 
and farther into their retreats by the 
advance of civilisation,' are now being 
studied. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 169: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1A sloping position in tangled garth for spiny shrub (10) 
tOSort of glutton was eating long after end of dinner (5) 

11 Stop line ash spraying ~try these for a cool smoke (T) 

12 I’m not a particular person; that’s what you see in 
old one (6) 

14Given by instrument for whipping back? (4) 

15 Helmet-flap, a former fashion round visor’s front (8) 

*16 Religious murder (7) 

17 It may bring birds to destruction-good one keeps 
to the middle (5) 

19 Fail again, being negligent (6) 

23 Slinky, sinuous, decorative animals—fabulous (6) 

24 To daub with oil paint s literally this for pa.., (5) 

25,.. Who'll have paint if-, making designs (7) 

27 Clad City sportily? That’s doubly so (8) 

30Crooked, and on the qui vive when heads turn (4) 

31 Able to move from base, pocketing silver (6) 

32 What constitutes a cigarette, in general? (7) 

33 Jean, a bit of a doll my people rejected (5) 

34It's getting hotter Cancel ices e Ordered? Not I (10) 

DOWN 

1 Hawk, explosive about unstarted war held up (5) 

2 Cow-hand, one needing to treat horn with care (0) 

3 It's about that soaring for love I castrated myself (4) 

4 Lines on the land get tailless corgi excited (7) 

5 It adorns the neck about His Excellency—something 
jutting in a V (10) 

6 Have a doze always just after tucking in— at this time? (7) 

7 T ropical isle-? Jus’ foin, thankee (6) 

8 What, we hear, joins me and my twin? (4) 

9T‘ orses stampede round apprentice stable-boys (7) 

13 Organ-tuners, or thatch-trimmers? (10) 

18Get medal protecting an artist - from such a person? (8) 

19 Parcel of land round about one (7) 

20Try Sal, a curvaceous fabulous creature (7) 

21 Prince was winning horse. I'm promised (7) 

22 Fancy braid, not quite valuable, almost the opposite (6) 

28 Evaporate once sprinkled round edge of desert (5) 

28 One with a wife gets browbeaten? (4) 

29 Liberal pub, wherein much liquid goes down (4) 



ACROSS 

11, bands in O.O'JM-er, 

14, up (rev )+ L.S.E 
(London School of 
Economics), 17, p-1 -ge-O n. 

S lit , charge=Hhing carried 
It, i.e noria, 31,ka-20o; 

33, cattie (rev.) in anag. +sis, 

34, (g)lory, poll * parrot, 
head 

DOWN 

1, pumper-nickel. 5, P was 
brought up on Trojan Mt. 

Ida, 3 sur (Fr.) in up; 8, a+ 
anag^ als; 10, ‘Ten Green 
Bottles', song; 12, anag 
minus Parses S lit.; 16, »l s - 
it has, 20. Oes+arl <revj4f. 
23, Hn modi (rav ). 27, cf 
music ;26, gig+(d)ue(t). 
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Position No. 9 



RWN »o ptey-bow eftoufcf Me g a m e go? 


Continuation of Poeltlon No. 7 
From a game, Geretoen-Honfi, played at 
Bad Mondorf last year: 8; 2 R 5; 6p K; 5q 2. 
5r1p,2Q5;3p2KP;3B4 

Black won by 1.R-Kt5 ch, 2. B * R, if 

2. K-R3, R—Kt6 dbeh; 3. KxP. G-R6 
mate. Or if Z K-R1. Q-88 mate. 

2. . QxB ch; 3 K-B2, P-Q8«Kt ch; 
White resigns. 

in DODDf mBiHiri vaovmpf 
Well, not exactly. What t mean by this 
heeding Is the spate of young chess 
masters that inevitably follow in a country 
which is fortunate to have a figure of world 
class. Despite the former world champion's 
inactivity for the last three years, his deeds 
before that have ensured a lasting interest 
in the game in the US, especially among 
the younger generation, and many promis¬ 
ing players have emerged. 

Out of these I would pick three as being 
of exceptional promise; Kan Rogoff, Tarjan 
and Sal Maters. Probably Rogoffts the moot 
talented of the let but we have seen lima 
of him In Europe since he Is concentrating 
on finishing his scholastic career at Yale. 
Tarjan has Indeed been over here and I 
thought a great deal of his play whan I 
acted as controller at a junior international 
tournament at Norwich a few years ago. 

But the moat active one at p re s ent is Sal 






hnarrt tor He Uf 

tvESSaS 

urympips a* ; me > 


distinguished htmseff by scoring 10 points 
and attaining the international master 
norm in the Birmingham international 
Tournament last April In my view he is not 
only a future international master but also 
has excellent chances of becoming a 
grandmaster. 

A good illustration is the following game 
which he won against the British champion 
Betterili, in the Birmingham Tournament. 
White. G. S. Botterill. Black: 3. Maters, 
Sicilian Defence. 

1. P-K4, P-QB4; 2. KI-KB& P-K3; 
3 P-QN3. Not particularly good since it 
commits White to a rigid plan at loo early 
a stags. 


3 . . ., P—03; 4. B-KI5 ch, B-Q2; 
3 B x 8 ch, Kt x B; 6.0-O. B-K2; 7. P- 04; 
PxP; 8 . KtxP. KKI-B3; 9. R-K1. Kt-B4; 
18i P-KB3, O-O; 11. P-QB4, KKt-Q2 f; 
12. B-K3, B-B3; 13 P-0Kt4. Kt~ R3; 
14, Q-Kt3 better was 14. P-QR3. to 
which Black could reply 14 . Kt—K4, 
concentrating his attack on QB5. 

14. . Q-KI3; 13 Kt-Kt5, this too is 

inferior to 15. Kt—B2. 

13 . . Kt(Q2)—B4 I; 13 PxKt, KtxP; 

17. Kt(Ktl)—R3, if 17 0-R3 BxR; 13 
KtxQP. Q x Kt(Q3). 19 . BxKL B~Q£chf 
17. . . „ BxR; 13 RxB, P QR3; 
13 Kt-B3. KtxO; 29. BxO, KtxR; 
91. K1-K2, P-K4; 29. B-R3 P-QKI4; 
23 B-B3 KR-B1; 23 K-B2. P~Kt5; 
While* res i g ns . Since ff 23 BxKtP, K*~B7; 
as.MfxKtnxPato. , , , 






'«*» "Ml — but taltotf to heap Mm pact. 

The Sherpas of Darjeeling have by now virtually 
abandoned their noble profession. The resplen¬ 
dent tradition, built up during the first fifty 
years of the present century, with noble deeds 
and sublime sacrifices, now lies waste, in the 
blurred memory of the older generation, neither 
followed nor cherished by the new arrivals, and 
may get lost and forgotten — irretrievably. 

The Sherpas of Darjeeling, once so proud 
and renowned an institution, have been aban¬ 
doning the noble profession, with a little 
regret, perhaps, but with determination, for 
exactly two decades now. Ironically, it has 
been in the same two decades that the Sherpas 
at last achieved what can euphemistically be 
called economic stability. They had to disown 
their tradition for that. History will surely 
adjudge the price as the sign. It has, in the 
mean time, robbed Darjeeling of a rare distinc¬ 
tion. 

The rise and decline of the Sherpas of 
Darjeeling, quite unsurpisingly, has so far 
remained unlamented, perhaps even unnoticed. 
Really, great traditions are usually built and 
demolished silently. The mountaineers of today 
and tomorrow will never know what they have 
missed. Only the mountaineers of yesterday 
will know that along with the Sherpas of 
Darjeeling, mountaineering has lost the more 
important half of its thrill and charm. 

Mountaineers are believers in Providence. 
It was providential that the Sherpas of Dar¬ 
jeeling came Into the picture soon after real 
mountaineering had come to the highest peaks 
on the earth — the Himalayas. Immediately 
after their arrival the Sherpas occupied a large 
and very important part of the picture. It was 
not offered to them, they earned every milli¬ 
metre of it. 

There were a few expeditions before the 
British Everesters began their unending trek 
through the Tibetan plateau in the early 
twenties. Besides some others to some other 
peaks, Abruzzi, the ‘lotus-eater, had come to K2 
and Crowley, the great bully, to Kanchinjunga 
earlier. They had no Sherpas with them, and 
naturally all their ventures ended in failure and 
tragedy. Even the valiant venture of Mummery 
to Nanga Parvat, early this century, ended 
tragically. Mummery too had no Sherpa with 
him. but Colonel (later General) Bruce, of the 
Gurkha Rifles, was" there to watch the tragedy 
and to learn the right lessons from it. 

Bruce adored tne Gurkhas. In those days 
Gurkhas meant anybody with a Mongolian face 
coming from Nepal. But Bruce knew them 
intimately and clan-wise. He knew which clan 
was more proficient in what job. Members of 
a particular clan coming from the remote dis¬ 
trict of Sola Khumbu in Nepal were very near 
to his heart for their ‘staunch fidelity, patient 
endurance and wonderful cheeriness'. The 
mountaineers were later to discover their other 
great qualities on the high mountains — where 
' they come into their being, Bruce had made no 
mistake. 

In the early 1920s — those were the (toys of 




Tashi — now guards the border. 

Pax Britannica made more strident by a victory 
which was later to prove fatal — the British 
decided to fetch another feather for the Crown 
by conquering the Everest. Only the highest 
in the Himalayas was fit for the crown. With 
the ambition crystallized, as has always been 
with the British, a Mount Everest Committee 
came into being. The first Everest Expedition, 
led by Colonel Howard-Bury, was entrusted 
with the modest job of reconnoitring 
the mountain, and it did that as well as it 
could. The result was acclaimed as more than 
enough and the preparations for the second 
Everest Expedition began in earnest — this 
time for the kill. General Bruce, despite his 
age, was invited to lead this venture — and with 
him came the Sherpas. The year was 1922. 

The Expedition began with great enthus¬ 
iasm. The mountain has been reconcidered and, 
though breathtakingly high, found ' climbable 
by its northern bastion. The choicest moun¬ 
taineers of the time, Mallory and Norton and 
Somervell, all with both Alpine and Himalayan 
experience, accompanied the expedition with 
the Union Jack ready for the great moment. 

Dr. T. G. Longstaff, who loved the hurly- 
burly of a big expedition, and whose knowledge 
of Himalayan peaks was second only to his 
respect for the Himalayan peoples, accompanied 
the expedition as its counsellor and doctor. The 
& Sherpas, yet to be, came with them. They were 


Pasang Taerlng — prafarred houae-buildlng. 

in good hands. 

The expedition began buoyantly, and failed. 
Something more than buoyancy was required to 
humble the highest. The Mount Everest Com¬ 
mittee of the British Alpine Club sent as many 
as seven expeditions, all of them equipped with 
the best of equipment and the choicest moun¬ 
taineers that could be .mastered at the time, to 
discover exactly what this something was with¬ 
out which the mountain could not be climbed. 
They discovered many things without which 
Himalayan mountaineering could never be. 
They built the great tradition by leaning on 
which all the higher peaks were climbed later, 
including Everest. But those who built the tradi¬ 
tion, attempt after attempt, sacrificing every¬ 
thing including lives, could never reach the top 
of Everest by its North Face. Mountains are 
queer teachers. 

Of course, the biggest of the discoveries made 
by these early Everesters was the Sherpa of 
Darjeeling, and it was hardly a discovery. Con¬ 
fronted by the murderous obstacles of Everest, 
the Sherpas bloomed spontaneously. By the 
third Everest Expedition, led again by General 
Bruce in 1924, the Sherpas of Darjeeling became 
an institution. A Himalayan expedition unaided 
by the Sherpas has since then remained an 
absurd proposition. 

The real initiators of a great tradition are 
rarely remembered. It is no exception with 






Ang Tearing — ths untamed 


the Sherpas. Four Sherpa porters accompanied 
Mallory and Irvine to Camp 6 ( 27,000 ft.) 
from where the latter were to leave for the 
unknown, for ever. Mallory and Irvine have 
got as much tribute as'can be attributed 
to them by history. But nobody has cared to 
remember the names of these four Sherpa port¬ 
ers who carried loads to 27.000 ft. for those two 
martyrs. Their fault, presumably, was that they 
came back safely. Chronicles on Everest are 
profuse in praising the spirit of adventure of 
the Sherpas but they rarely care to name them. 
But the initiators of a noble tradition have also 
never bothered about recognition, and on this 
too the Sherpas were true to the spirit. 

Sir Francis Y o u n g hu s b a n d in his 
EVEREST : THE CHALLENGE refers to one 
Lakhpa Chedi who with two other unknown 
Sherpa porters carried loads for the first time 
to a height of 27,000 ft. and in the piercing cold 
lost two fingers. As blandly as that. Before 
Lakhpa Chedi and his two unknown compan¬ 
ions, nobody believed that men could go beyond 
24,000 ft., fufly loaded, without oxygen. The 
summit of Everest became more viable after 
that. Lakhpa Chedi, because of the lost two 
fingers, presumably, was later honoured with the 
title of ‘Tiger’ by the Himalayan Club. The 
other two were allowed to remain unknown. 
But disregarding this callous casualness, the 
Sherpas carried on with creating history — 



tiger. p **ang Phutar — dead and alive. 


Sherpa style. 

In the first three Everest Expeditions, be¬ 
tween 1921 and 1924, nine Sherpas died on the 
mountain — in their unsophisticated dialect 
they call .it remaining on the mountain. Mr. 
W. H. Murray in his Story of Everest lists them 
as Lakhpa, Naran, Tsang, Rama, Sange, Temba, 
Dorge, Shamser and Manbahadur. Nine names; 
no details. The men behind the names remain 
unidentified. How or why and where they died 
can never be known. Only the Sherpas could 
treat this casualness casually ; to these Buddhist 
Highlanders death has always been a minor 
phase in the cycle of life ; they kept on going 
to the mountains. That has become their destiny 
by then. 

Everest is the highest but there are many 
more mountains in the Himalayas — and the 
Sherpas went to wherever the invitation came 
from. Sherpas of Darjeeling had by now be¬ 
come indispensable for any mountaineering 
venture in the Himalayas. Surveyors and carto¬ 
graphers also needed them but only novices 
would go with them. Those who had had 
the taste would wait for the invitation from 
the loftier peaks and they came in numbers, 
every year during the twenties and the thirties. 
These two were the decades when the top 
mountaineers of the world, after ‘subduing’ the 
Alps, were coming to the Himalayas in their 
scores. From Bhutan and Sikkim in the east 7 






Angtharkey — the pioneer 


and tremendous stamina. The British could no 
longer dream of an Everest Expedition without 
Angtharkey as the Sherpa Sardar. It was 
Angtharkey who more than anybody else built 
the Sherpa’ tradition stolidly on the North Face 
of Everest. He was a brave man, never lured 
by bravado. His patient loyalty went well with 
the British. 

But the Germans, in the mid-thirties, were 
an impatient lot, who tried, to defy the 
Himalayas as spectacularly as they defied the 
Versailies Treaty. They had to pay for their 
impudence. In 1934 Willy Merkl decided to ‘take’ 
Nanga Parvat — the unfinished German en¬ 
counter with Kanchinjunga could be pursued 
by others. Merkl meant it to be a ‘do or die’ 
expedition and disdained all Sherpa hanky 
panky. He was in a hurry and it was a blitz¬ 
krieg. Within a short time, fooled by the 
weather, he had taken almost the entire team, 
6 Sahibs and 11 Sherpa porters, to Camp 8 near 
Silver Sattel above 26,000 ft. The nightmare of 
the Rakhiot Glacier now languished tamely 
below them and the lofty top of Nanga Parvat 
appeared almost within grasp. But a moun¬ 
tain has its moods and a blizzard intervened to 
change the scenario at Camp' 8. Taken aback, 
but born optimists, the climbers thought the 


to the Karakorams in the west,. (Nepal with its 
lofty -giants remained a closed-country at the 
time, the Himalayas hubbed with busy moun¬ 
taineers. Smaller parties took care of the lesser 
giants in Kumaon, Garhwal and the Punjab 
Himalayas. The Big Powers had by then appor¬ 
tioned the highest peaks among themselves. 
While the British tried to force a way through 
the Ronghuk Glacier to the summit of Everest, 
the Germans under Paul Bauer risked every¬ 
thing, even mountaineering ethics, to reach the 
summit of Kanchenjungha after crossing the 
Zenu glacier. The Americans and the Italians 
in their turn, chose the Godwin Austen in the 
Karakorams. But whether the expedition was 
big or small, whether the mountain was a mid¬ 
get or a giant, without the assistance of the 
Sherpas none of them could aspire to reach 
even the base of the cherished mountain. It 
soon became obligatory for every expedition 
leader to visit Darjeeling and to choose his 
Sherpas before launching the expedition. These 
were glorious days of Darjeeling because the 
Sherpas had chosen the town as their own. 

The Sherpa tradition, in its turn, kept on 
growing. The North slope of the Everest has 
long since been dominated by Angtharkey — 
8 a small man, aged twenty-five, of a lion heart 




blizzard would pass away, as they always did. 
But on this occasion, to match its adversaries 
perhaps, the blizzard persisted and kept on 
growing more and more menacing. The tamed 
and subdued Rakhiot Glacier was soon back in 
its nightmarish role of the Witches’ Cauldron. 
On the second day of the blizzard three young 
Sahibs aided by three Sherpa porters had come 
down to safety; three Sahibs, including Merkl, 
Gaylay, the Sardar, .and 11 Sherpas, 
now remained trapped in the blizzard-swept 
Camp 8. No help was expected from below 
because Merkl, in his rush for the summit, had 
not cared to keep the lower camps manned or 
stocked, foolishly disregarding the most basic 
mountaineering code. Ultimately, all of them, 
except one Sherpa, literally crawled to their 
death. The episode, sad though it was, could 
have ended there by underscoring the truism 


^n^ins are not to be bullied. But one 
man. Gaylay. by his devotion to the Sherpa 
code, turned the episode into a tragedv. F 
Merkl, Gaylay and Ang Tsering were 
slowly crawling together through the raging 
blizzard. Merkl was too numb to count even his 
* moments — but Sardar Gaylay and his 

youhg companion kept on helping him. Finally 
realising that they will never reach safety at 
this slower than snail’s space. Merkl ordered 
his orderlies to leave him and save themselves. 
Both of them steadfastly refused to oblige 
men- master for the first time in their lives. 
But Gaylay was still the Sardar — and he 
forced Ang Tsering to descend alone. Gavlay 
himself remained with his Bara Sahib —."and 
died. Casabianca might have envied him. 

It was the same thing again, a few years 
later, on the Abruzi Ridge in Godwin Austen, 


Hillary and Ttfiztn 



now better known as K2. Americans were 
dashing tor the peak with Pasang Kikuli as ihe 
Rherpa Sardar. High up at the ridge the leader 
of the expedition was dying in a camp with 

only Pasang Kikuli around. Kikuli was ordered 
to go down but leaving a dying companion be¬ 
hind has always been a taboo in the Rherpa 
11 ,ulit Ion — and both the leader and the Sardar 
pet tbhed where they were. 

With all these rich contributions, the 
Sherpa tradition kept on growing more and more 
resplendent. Mountaineers from all over the 
world came to admire the Sherpas of Darjeeling 
and depend on them. It became obligatory for 
every expedition leader to visit Darjeeling and 
choose his Sherpas from Toong Soong liusti. 

Inside Toong Soong Busti the Sherpas 
remained their original selves — poor and 
wretched An expedition meant employment 
frr two months at most With some luck one 
could make only two expeditions in a year, one 
m the pre-monsoon and the other in the posf- 
monsoon season. For the remaining eight 
months, world famous Sherpas just hung 
around the Darjeeling Bazar, drinking or 
gambling Few of them were materially better 
off than thev were when they had first arrived 
fmm Sola Khumbu After the brief interruption 
of the Second World War, the Sherpas returned 
to their old cycle of life Sometime after that 
came 1953. 

During the late forties the mountaineers 
were again probing their way to the Himalayas. 
Sherpas also remained ready to accompany them 
whenever the invitation came. Nepal had at 
last opened its closed doors to mountaineers 
and a new galaxy of high mountains Waited to 
be explored. Maurice lleizog of Fiance came to 
climb Annapurna-1 in 1950 In the sam£ year 
an Anglo-American team came to leeonnoitre 
the South Face of Everest. The stage was set 
again for continuing with the unfinished job; 
the Sherpas were back on the stage again with 
their tradition. 

Herzog chose a younger Angtliarkay as his 
Sardar for Annapurna-1 After climbing the 
first 8,000 metres the summit team, dazed 
without oxygen in the rarefied air, got lost in a 
raging blizzard. The summitters themselves, 
severely bruised and frost-bitten, stranded in 
separate crevasses, gave up all hope of coming 
back alive. But thanks to the stubbornness of 
the Sherpas, and all the others they made it 
back to write about their saviours—the Sherpas. 
The tradition kept on growing more and 
more resplendent with every expedition. 

But the Sherpas remained what they were : 
poor and wretched. They carried the loads lor 
the summit camp; they passed through the 
same hazards as the Sahibs did; they crossed 
the same crevasses and traversed the same 
slopes; when the occasion came they died with 
the Sahibs and occasionally also for the Sahibs. 
But the summit always remained exclusively 
reserved for the Sahibs; the glory and (he gold 
were all for them. The Sherpas, if lucky, came 
10 back the same old Sherpas — poor and 



Footprint of Abominable Snowman 


wretched It might have gone on ad infinitum. 

But suddenly, in 1953, Tenzing was on the 
top of Everest. Tenzing was already a full- 
bodied Sherpa, but even he did not deny that 
he could do it only because of all these 
Sherpas who have gone before him — many of 
them larger in stature. That was the finest 
moment for the Sherpa tradition. Sherpas could 
now look forward to better days. 

Jawaharlal Nehru assured them as such. 
"Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy came forward with a 
more concrete proposal. Major Nandu Jayal, a 
pragmatic dreamer, was entrusted to give shape 
to the proposal. Tenzing Norgay, just back 
from the top of Everest, aroused more enthusi¬ 
asm than was necessaiy to make the project a 
big success. The Darjeeling Himalayan Moun¬ 
taineering Institute started initiating the Indian 
youth to Himalayan mountaineering. The 
Sherpa Climbers’ Association was formed to 
safeguard Sherpa interests. The arrangements 
were foolproof. 

Previously the expedition leaders chose 
their own Sherpa porters and paid the wages 
they could bargain for. The Himalayan Club, 
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almost entirely dominated by the Britain, aided 
them if asked to. The Sherpas could not bargain 
collectively, their wages were fixed by arrange¬ 
ments between the Sardar and the Leader — 
and for over thirty years they remained just 
Sherpa porters-—praised profusely but paid just 
enough to lure them back to the hazards of 
Himalayan mountaineering. The Sherpa Climb¬ 
ers’ Association was expected to redeem them 
from this ignoble chaos. 

The Sherpa Climbers' Association came 
into being just when it was most necessary. The 
jobs awaiting it were clearly defined. Some of 
the Old Tigers like Ang Tsering, Angtharkay, 
Ajeeba, Pemba Norbu, Pasang Phutar, Tashi, 
Gundin — to name but a few among many —- 
were still around and active. The expedition 
leaders were still obliged to visit Darjeeling be¬ 
cause trained and experienced Sherpas were 
still available only there. All the elements were 
still there for the Sherpa Climbers’ Association 
to fulfil the Sherpa aspiration. 

But it failed to do so. From the very 
beginning some of the top Tigers were left out, 
or were kept out, of the Association. Sherpas, 


like all true mountaineers, are strong indivi¬ 
duals, and the Association failed to contain 
them together. They have their own perform¬ 
ance and they, like all true mountaineers, hate 
to compromise. Someone, however highly 
acclaimed he might be, deciding about which 
Sherpa was to go with what expedition and in 
which position, was totally unacceptable to 
them. 

Some expedition leaders also refused to 
abide by this subservience and chose their own 
Sherpas independently. That further complicat¬ 
ed the problem. World famous Sherpas found 
it increasingly more difficult to find employ¬ 
ment. Rising anger was added to their rising 
poverty. A few of them changed their profes¬ 
sion. Some others left for Nepal where a Sherpa 
organisation was recruiting them for foreign 
expeditions with protection from the Govern¬ 
ment Darjeeling was losing its importance for 
the mountaineers. Nobody noticed. A few 
Sherpas, not all of them incompetent, kept on 
growing richer. 

■ Then came 1962 and the Indo-Chinese 
border conflict. By then a majority of the »* 


Lost In the mist. 
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Sherpas were literally down and out. A visit 
to the Toong Soong Busti at the time 
told the story more poignantly. Celebrated 
Sherpas, who were too advanced in age to 
change their profession, kept on drinking and 
gambling day in day out. Their children 
took the rich man’s son for a ride on the Mall. 
Frustration and demoralisation, slowly but 
surely, wiped out the resplendent Sherpa tradi¬ 
tion. 

The decline can be described more graphic¬ 
ally from the experience of a single mountain¬ 
eering team. In 1960 Ang Tsering (of Nanga 
Parvat, 1934) with seven valiant Sherpas took 
a Bengali team to the top of Nandaghunti and 
in the process taught them what mountaineer¬ 
ing was. In 1961 again with Ang Tsering the 
team had to come down from very near the top 
of Mana (23,860 ft.) because the Sherpas 
quarrelled. The tradition has already been de¬ 
graded by demoralisation. In 1964 the team 
climbed Kabru Dome with two high altitude 

S orters with them while the Sherpas quarrelled 
etween hot drinks at the summit camp. In 
1966 the officially recruited Sherpas were left 
to themselves and the ascent of Mana was 
made with Pasang Phutar and Pasang 
Tseripg, the last of the few Sherpas still extant. 
Ironically, both the Pasangs died soon after. 
Phui&r succumbed to asthma, without treat¬ 
ment, at Darjeeling; Tsering died of a fall while 
working as a wage-labourer near Darjeeling. 
Both deaths were sad, but neither Pasang 
should have regretted them. They were 
12 too committed to the Sherpa tradition. And the 


tradition itself had predeceased them. 

The flight of the Sherpas from the profes¬ 
sion has by then become a stampede. The escape 
came when to guard the long northern border 
of India, hundreds of patriotic youths were 
required. The two added qualifications for the job 
were (a) knowledge of Tibetan language and 
(b) ability to live with the hazards of high 
altitude. There could be no safer choice than 
the Sherpas. The salary offered was godsent. 
They had already disposed of their mountain¬ 
eering kit; they were ready for the uniform of 
the border guards. And with that the growth 
of the Sherpa tradition came to its final halt. 

The Toong Soong Busti of Darjeeling now 
has a prosperous look. The sons remit money 
from the border to their fathers and the latter 
take care of the grandsons. Ang Tsering now 
has a two-storied pucca house. He opened a 
bottle of rum for tbe guest from his past. Well- 
fed, well-dressed children played around. One 
of the daughters-indaw brought some snacks. 
Ang Tsering has always dreamt of a well-to-do 
surrounding like this, for the realisation of the 
dream he has struggled for over forty years 
from Everest to Nanga Parvat. But it had always 
eluded him Until his three sons left the profes¬ 
sion and made the dream a reality. He looked 
quite happy till after the third glass of rum. 
when he began to reminisce. The rosy cheek¬ 
ed children played in and out of the room. 
The generation gap between the two was 
obvious ; the professional gap between the two 
was still expanding inexorably. 

COVES AND B/W OTUP BANEwSli r “~ 


IF you MUST SMELL... 

MAKE SURE YOU 
SMELL GOOD 



Have you ever got into a crowded lift on a hot 
day, pressed against bodies that give out the 
smell of stale sweat ? You can nearly choke on 
it! And it seems like half the population do not 
take a bath while the other half do not wash 
their clothes. 

Why is it that some people smell more than 
others ? Apart from matters of hygiene, it is a 
question of metabolism. It can also be due to 
dietary habits and occupation. 

What is sweat ? Well, first things first. The 
secretion of sweat is directly connected with 
puberty. Therefore, it is normally after the 
beginning of puberty that we begin sweating. 
This activity also reduces after menopause. 
Very often, thoughts of a sexual nature can also 
increase the secretion of sweat. 

We sweat to keep our body temperature 
normal. This is why one perspires more during 
summer. Occupation also plays an important 
part. For example, if you have run around a 
lot in the sun, it is bound to make you sweat 
more. This is why a manual labourer who has 
to exert himself physically in his job sweats so 
much. 

Where do we sweat ? All over the body, 
through millions of tiny glands. But these are 
relatively odour-free. But there are larger 
glands called the apocrine glands that are situat¬ 
ed under our arms, in the pubic area and 
around the nipples. These glands are also con¬ 
nected to hair follicles and hair of course grows 
thickly in the abovementioned areas. 

Unfortunately, these areas are also swim¬ 
ming with bacteria. So when you literally 
break into a “cold sweat” due to fear or sexual 
excitement or due to menstruation, the apocrine 
glands secrete sweat, which is odourless. But 
it comes into contact with millions of bacteria 
which decompose the fresh sweat and make it 
smell foul. 

This brings us back to the crucial question. 
What can we do to avoid smelling foul ? 

The starting point would be to be as clean 
as possible. And in a hot moist country like 


ours, the best way to start is with a bath. Take 
special care to clean your genital areas, under 
your armpits and around your nipples with 
plenty of soap and water. Have a refreshing 
bath at least twice a day. You need to in 
this weather. 

Keep hair all over the body clean. This 
means defuzzing hair under arms, keeping pubic 
hair under control and possibly waxing arms 
and legs regularly. Bacteria thrives on wet, 
moist dirty hair. As for the hair on your head, 
it should be washed at least twice a week. 
Cooking smells are retained in your hair, so 
keep it tied back when in the kitchen or, better 
still, tie a scarf around your head. This will 
not only keep the food smells away but also 
make it more hygienic and safe. 

If on top of it all you are also complaining 
of bad breath, all I can say is, go easy on 
heavily spiced curries, garlic, onion, asafoetida 
and other pungent spices. The smell is retain¬ 
ed in the system and breath for a long time. 
This is true'of alcohol too. People who include 
too much garlic and methi bhaji in their diet 
can be spotted (smelled out is more correct!) 
immediately in a lift. 

Now for clothes. Wear crisp clean cottons 
in hot weather. Your towels and underwear 
should be washed every day and dried in the 
sun. Change them daily and, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t wear other people’s undergarments. If 
there is a top you feel you could wear once or 
twice more before washing, then hang it from 
a coathanger and air it for some time. These 
rules apply for men too. 

Powder yourself lightly before wearing 
clothes. It helps. Although we Indians are 
fond of wearing bright, elemental colours in 
,peak summer and somehow get away with it, 
do remember that very dark colours, especially 
black absorb heat and you are bound to feel 
hotter than ever. In summer do wear crisp 
pastel cottohs. If you are the kind who wears 
only dark coloured pants then wear cool mulmul 
kurtas on top to feel cool. 13 
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Part Two: The Making of an Executioner 

Marco Riccione, a member of the ‘honoured 
society’ in post-war' Sicily, has successfully 
arranged for the elimination of •communist 
leaders on the island. and is now highly regard¬ 
ed both by his compatriots and by the American. 
Bradley, a member of the newly-formed Central 
Intelligence Agency, for whom he carried out. 
the operation. The subsequent ‘mopping up’ of 
anyone connected with the incident culminates 
in the murder of Benedetto Gentile, a leading 
mafioso and chief rival to the mysterious and 
legendary Don C. 


“Something sure went wrong, huh ?’’ 
Bradley said. 

"Too much shooting," Marco said. “Cremona 
is dead,” he said hastily, assured by his instinct 
that this piece of news would be accepted in 
partial comjjensation for the collapse of the 
original plan. 

Bradley tried to match Marco’s deadpan 
expression. “How about those guys who were 
with him ?” 

Marco was ready with the current accept¬ 
able euphemism. “I guess they were taken out 
as well, Mr. Bradley." 

“The whole bunch of them ? Holy cow ! 
Messina must have gone crazy.” 

"He was always crazy," Marco said. “But 
now he is crazy and alone." 

14 His intuition told him that Bradley was not 


displeased at the way things had gone. Marco 
had never believed that Bradley intended his 
last-minute orders curtailing the scope of the 
bandits’ action to be taken seriously. A special 
look, a current of understanding and compli¬ 
city, had passed between them “We wouldn’t 
want to have a shambles on our hands," Bradley 
had said, adding almost in the same breath 
with which he urged caution and moderation, 
"but personally I wouldn’t feel too unhappy if 
certain persons could be taught a small lesson." 

The process of liquidation was rapid and 
smooth, and by the end of September, hardly a 
month after Marco's encounter with Bradley, it 
had been satisfactorily completed. Don C. 
expressed his gratitude in typical fashion for 
Marco's share in the successful operation. Marco, 
who never expected rewards, received a visit 
from Tagliaferri to congratulate him and to pass 
on the good wishes and thanks of a certain 
person. At the same time Tagliaferri advised 
him to buy as much land as he could pick up 
in an area adjacent to one of Palermo's southern 

suburbs. Much of this district consisted of old 
municipal rubbish dumps and was regarded as 
worthless for any purpose, but a week after 
Marco had paid a deposit on 10,000 square 
metres, bought at a bargain price, the city 
council announced that the area had been 
designated for priority industrial development 
Marco sold out the day after the announcement 
for 15 times the price paid. He donated one- 
tenth of his profit to the Degli Eremiti Orphan- 



age because this wav the way a man of honour 
behaved, giving little thought to the certainty 
that his action would be reported back to 
Don O, with the consequent increase of his 
standing. 

A celebration was called for, and Marco 
took Teresa on an excursion to the small sea¬ 
side town of Mondello, where he had booked a 
table for lunch at Zu Tanu's restaurant. Zu 
Tanu's was a piece of Sicilian Victoriana, hall 
castle, half mosque, built among the tamariks 
at the end of a shell of beach, a comfortable 
hour by coach from Palermo in the golden days 
when princes and dukes had driven out with 
their courtesans to inflame themselves with 
lobster and champagne before making love in 
one of Zu Tanu’s chambres privees. An atmos¬ 
phere of severe discretion lingered among the 
plush, the marble cupids and tarnished gilt. 

Patrons of Zu Tanu kept to themselves, 
covered in low tones, in the deep alcoves in 
which they were seated, and never saw more 
than they were intended to. The establishment 
was popular with the men of honour when in a 
romantic frame of mind. 

The hire of one of Zu Tanu’s bathing 
cabins was almost an obligatory feature of a 
sentimental anniversary, and when Marco made 
it clear to the waiter with an instantly recog¬ 
nised sign what it was that they wanted, he was 
disappointed to find that all the better cabins 
had been taken; only a small one, somewhat in 
need of redecoration, was to be had. It was 
narrow, cramped and dark, and equipped with 
a settee whose springs had been ruined by a 
century of enthusiastic a bouse. Teresa was in 
the last month of her pregnancy, her navel 
levelled in her enormously distended stomach, 
her movements slow and cumbered, and inter¬ 
course could be achieved only in an awkward 
and undignified posture. But the seedy sur¬ 
roundings, physical difficulties and sense of 
adventure added to their excitement and as she 
first lay on her side and then knelt on the 
ridiculous settee, there was no mistaking the 
spontaneity of her movements or the reality 
of her cries, and there was no repressing the 
immediacy of his own climax. 

Some weeks later, Bradley telephoned to 
ask for another meeting. ‘‘First of all, heartiest 
congratulations, Marco. Wonderful news. A son, 
eh ? Marvellous. Both doing well, I hope ?” 

“They’re fine, Mr. Bradley. No trouble of 
any kind. It was all over in a couple of hours." 

“Splendid. What are you calling him ?’’ 

“Amedeo.” 

“That’s pretty name. Unusual. I like 
Amedeo. Wonderful news, Marco, I’m very 
happy for you both." 

.They were in a corner of the Parco della 
Favorita, sitting In a forgotten arbor, by a 
fountain that no longer worked, where the 
water, flowing out of sight; filled the air with 
an odour of hothouse plants. 

"The news is, I’m finally pulling out,” 
Bradley said. "I’ll be leaving for the States next 


week. I wanted to see you and say goodbye." 

“We’ll be seeing you again, won’t we, Mr. 
Bradley ?’’ 

“Well, T don’t know about that. Marco. T 
don’t suppose that I’ll be coming back here. 
There’s nothing for me to do; this isn’t where 
the action is any longer.” 

"It's been a very pleasant association. 
You’ll be missed.” 

“Thank you, Marco. I want to ask you a 
straight question. How are vou making out 
nowadays ? I hear the base closed down. How 
are you utilising those remarkable talents of 
yours ?” 

“T expect to be joining a real estate com¬ 
pany.” 

“D'ya suppose you’ll be satisfied with 
that ?” Bradley s expression, on the verge of a 
smile of mockery, challenged Marco to deny 
the mediocrity of the occupation. 

"It's a change, it’s all experience.” 

“It’s kind oi quiet here these days,’’ Bradley 
said. “This place nas turned into a backwater 
— thanks, by the way, largely to you, Marco. 
Gone are the old days when you couldn’t open 
a newspaper without reading that somebody had 
been kidnapped, or that Messina had shot up a 
police station somewhere. You did u fantastic- 
job. Still, that’s water under the bridge. We 
have the future to think about now, and it’s 
going to be an exciting one. Tough, too, make 
no mistake about that, I don’t mean in Sicily 
any more — that’s old hat. I’m talking about 
Berlin, Latin America. Sooner or later the Far 
East.” 

‘‘Let them get on with it, so long as they 
leave me in peace." 

‘‘I don't know whether that’s the right 
attitude, Marco. For an old man, mayoe yes ; 
but a young man has to be involved. I’m talKing 
about the*iuture of civilisation. Aren’t you ever 
concerned about the threat to our Western 
culture and heritage ?” 

“If you want me to be hank — no, I’m 
not, Mr. Bradley, I’m too small to worry about 
these things. I leave them to other people.” 

“Marco, you’re lost here. Wasted. ’ 

"I’m sorry you see it that way, Mr. Bradley. 

I don’t know what 1 can do about it.” 

“How would you feel about coming to the 
States ?” 

“You’re joking r Mr. Bradley.” 

“Not this time. You’re never likely to hear 
anything further from a joke than this proposi¬ 
tion. I’d like you to join my organisation.” 

“It would be out of the question. I’m 
sorry. All my life is here, my family.” Bradley 
went straight from this meeting with Marco to 
his old headquarters in Via Isidore Carini, 
where his replacement Alistair Ferguson, in the 
space of a single week, had revolutionised his 
office. This was the tougher kind of recruit 
the general had promised : a young man with a 
“realistic” outlook. Everything about Ferguson, 
who had never been in Europe before, was fresh 
and new, including a brisk young cynicism, 15 



straight from the training centre, worn like a 
Brooks Brothers suit. He was clean shaven, 
with the latest New England face— cheekbones 
high as a Mongol’s, exuberant pale eyebrows, 
eyes crinkled with geniality, and cheeks that 
bore the bloom and polish of youth. 

“He wouldn’t buy it,” Bradley said. "As 1 

"What was the objection ?” 

"The objection was that he’s perfectly 
happy as he is. Young wife, child, fairly 
affluent, some social position. Why should he 
want to turn it all in for a life which, we may 
as well face it, offers less-than-average 
security ?’’ 

"Is Riccione indispensable to us ?” Ferguson 
dslccdi 

"Sooner or latter we’re going to need him. 
This guy’s a truly great tactician. When it 
comes to planning an operation, he's in a class 
by himself. The way he handled the Messina 
thing was brillant. No detail overlooked.” 

"But could this somewhat special brand of 
usefulness operate in the U.S.? I mean, in an 
unfamiliar environment.” 

"The TJ.S. unfamiliar to a Sicilian ? You're 
kidding. He’d be like a fish in its element ” 

"What are you going to do?” Ferguson 
s^kcd 

“I don’t know. I have to think about it. I’d 
still like to get hiqi if I could find a way. Don C. 
might be able to help.” 

"And would he oblige?” 

"He’d have to if T put it strongly enough.” 

Ferguson tried to interpret Bradley’s smile. 
He’s a schemer, they had warned him back in 
the States. A little' too fantastic. So far it’s 
always come off, but someday he’s going to foul 
up in a big way. Ferguson felt himself to be on 
the brink of involvement in one of those ruth¬ 
lessly grandiose manoeuvres on which the 
Bradley legend has been founded. "If you felt 
you had to go to Don C., what do you suppose 
he’d do ?’’ 

"Exert pressure,” Bradley said, clearly 
relishing the euphemism. “I don’t say for a 
moment it would be done this way, but the true 
facts of the way Gentile was put on the spot 
could be leaked to his people. If so, how long 
do you think Marco would be able to stay on 
this island ?’’ 

Ferguson’s eyes widened in admiration and 
delight. Here was the pure essence of betrayal : 
the grand deception, a triple-cross as cold and 
romantic as a polar ice peak. 

"I see what you mean,” he said. 

Managing the real estate office was a job 
suited to Marco’s temperament. In the ordinary 
course of his duty he met and inevitably made 
a favourable impression on every citizen of 
Palermo who held a Ttey position of any kind. 

Then the two brothers Johnny and Pete 
La Barbera arrived in Palermo, having been 
deported as undesirables from the United States 
Now back in their native country, they formed 
16 the advance party of what the newspapers 


were to call La Mafia Nuova — the New Mafia 
Johnny was 43 and Pete 40; they had left Sicily 
in early childhood and made several fortunes in 
loan-sharking and on the New York waterfront 
before someone decided that since they had 
never bothered to acquire U.S. citizenship, there 
was no reason why they should not be sent away. 

Three months after their arrival in Palermo, 
the La Barberas bought an old army camp on 
the Boccadifalco road, just outside the city, con¬ 
verted the main building into a laboratory, sur¬ 
rounded the whole site with an electrified 
fence, and began processing morphine imported 
from Beirut into pure heroin. Proceeds were 
reinvested in a construction business takeover. 

To the horror of the tradition-bound men 
of honour, resisters were killed in the presence 
of their families, and, for the first time in 
Sicilian history, a woman, was kidnapped to 
compel her husband’s compliance. The La 
Barberas surrounded themselves with a force 
of local criminals — strarcie, trash, as the men 
of honour called them — stiffened by an elite 
of gunmen imported from the U.S. Within a 
vear they had gained control of central Palermo. 
Emissaries from Don C. who presented them¬ 
selves at Johnny Lai Barbera’s headquarters in 
the Via Maqueda, with the mandate of prevent¬ 
ing the outbreak of war, were taken by the 
straccie in attendance and thrown down the 
stairs. 

A few days later, in.the autumn of 1953, 
Johnny La Barbera kicked open the door of 
Tagliaferri’s office, pushed aside a secretary who 
tried to intercept him, walked into the inner 
room, dropped into a chair and put his feet up 
on Tagliaferri’s desk. 

Tagliaferri was reading through a letter 
the secretary had just brought in. He went on 
reading. La Barbera took out a large cigar, 
trimmed the end of it and put it back in his 
breast pocket. Tagliaferri read on, made some 
notes on the leter in his slow, careful hand¬ 
writing, and put it aside. 

"You're Tagliaferri, aren’t you La Bar¬ 
bera said. A large man, he had the squeaky 
voice of a dwarf. 

Tagliaferri looked up. "That’s right.” 

"I’m Johnny La Barbera.” 

“I know. I’ve seen you before.” 

"Hey, you speak English pretty good. How 
come ?” 

"I spent twelve years in the States, What’s 
on your mind ?” 

"Tagliaferri, we’re competing with each 
other. You’re jacking up my prices and I*m 
jacking up yours. Neither of us can afford it.” 

"I’m not complaining." 

"No? I had the impression that things 
weren’t going too good with vou these last few 
months. It could be a crock of shit, but there’s 
a story going around that the bid you put in for 
the new Sagana bridge was turned down.” 

Tagliaferri examined the big-boned face 
carefully, searching for the ingredients of weak¬ 
ness and vanity which would give a clue to how 



the attack on this citadel must be mounted. 

“What are you asking for ?" 

"A half-interest,” La Barbera said. 'Til pay 
for it at the present value. If you keep me 
waiting, it’s gonna be a lot less." 

“Nothing doing,” Tagliaferri said. 

“Think about ft. Take your time and think 
ft over." 

"I don’t need to think it over". 

“Right now.you got something to sell. You 
got assets. The stock and equipment could be 
listed at cost price in the books. I’m gonna be 
fair with you, Tagliaferri; I like to give every¬ 
body an even chance.” 

"T said no.” 

La Barbera got up. “Sorry you feel that 
way. I figure if we were in this business to¬ 
gether it could still go places. You know where 
to find me if you change your mind.” 

Tagliaferri called Marco to his house near 
the Orto Botanico for a conference on possible 
remedies, and Marco suggested a plan to be sub¬ 
mitted for Don C.'s approval. “He won’t like it,” 
Tagliaferri said. 

But in the early morning two days later, 
the garage of Tagliaferri’s trucking company 
with five trucks inside was burned to the 
ground. Tagliaferri telephoned Marco. “I’ve 
been in touch with a certain person again about 
the new boy, and he’s given us the green light.” 

Marco called Johnny La Barbera, purport¬ 
ing to be an employee of the Agenzia Immobi- 
liare Garibaldi, where he had discovered, La 
Barbera had once asked about a house advertised 
for sale. 

“Mr. La.Barbera, we have your name on 
our books for a house in a central location. Are 
you still interested ?’’ 

“If it’s what I’m looking for, ’ La Barbera 
squeaked, “and the price is right.” 

“I think you'd like this one. It's consider¬ 
ably larger than the other you inquired about, 
and it’s centrally located — in the Piazza 
Caracciolo. Seven beds and three reception 
rooms on three floors. I would say it's a parti- 
cularly charming house, and it offers the great 
advantage of a courtyard, so if you happen to 
have a car it eliminates the parking problem. 
Houses with courtyards are few and far between 

in our experience." , , 

“I’ll come by and look it over,” La Barbera 


The house on offer was charming indeed. 
It had been built in the Spanish style for a 
mistress of the last of the viceroys. Even La 
Barbera was impressed by the magnificence of 
its architecture, especially because here, in trie 
very heart of this teeming city, there was room 
for both his and his brother’s white Cadillacs. 
La Barbera paid the asking price without 
demur, ordered several million lire worth or 
furniture, and within a week he and Pete 


moved In. . , 

Three days later they each took a grr* 
friend and drove out in Johnny’s car to Zu 
Tanu’s restaurant at Mondello, They dined 


excellently on the lobsters which were the 
speciality of the house, turned down the 
waiter's suggestion that they might want to 
retire to a couple of the restaurant’s celebrated 
bathing cabins, and Instead drove straight home 
to the house in the Piazza Caracciolo 

It was late at night by the time they got 
there. Johnny rang the bell on the wrought- 
iron courtyard gates, but when after a few 
minutes the porter did not appear and tie 
began to rattle the handle impatiently he dis¬ 
covered that the gates were unlocked. Followed 
hv the others, he entered the courtyard, switch¬ 
ed on the light and found that a strange car had 
been parked behind Pete’s Cadillac, and that it 
would have to be moved before he could drive 
his own car in off the street. When La Barbera 
angrily opened the door of the Intnisive Alfa 
Romeo, there was an explosion that illuminated 


the whole piazza with a greenish flash, broke 
windows a quarter of a mile away and caused 
several midnight strollers to fall to their knees 
in the belief that the end of the world had come. 
No identifiable bodily parts of the four victims 
were found, but the next day a few pieces of 
flesh taken at random were placed in four 
coffins. Two of these, through a mild conspiracy 
between the police and the undertaker, were 
stated to contain the girls’ remains and there¬ 
fore were decorated with white sashes symbolis¬ 
ing purity and virginity. Both of the girls’ 
families later received an anonymous present of 
two hundred thousand lire. 


me circumstances of this episode, which 
touched off a small civil war in the city of 
Palermo during that autumn of 1953, were 
probed with mechanical thoroughness by 
Alistair Ferguson and reported on at some length 
to his superiors in Washington. Within a few 
days, Bradley, who had been absent from Sicily 

for s ,l£ years> flew in t0 confer with him. 

You've arrived at an exciting moment,” 
rerguson said. “Two more cars blew up yester¬ 
day. Thirteen or 14 killed. I forget how many 
were knocked off the day before.” 

, l’y e jH st been looking at the pictures in 
the Giomale," Bradley said. “Very gory 
Whojs winning at the moment?" , 

* "T*\ e , old firm ” Ferguson said. “The new 

boys didn t stand a chance when vour friend 
Marco took out the La Barberas. johnny was 
the brams of the organisation. When he went, 

Z*™* “f e a lot of shee P- They’re fighting 
some kind of rearguard action, but it’s only a 
™tter of time. They don't have a strategy.” 

You ever run into Marco now?” 

Once in a while. I know where he Jives 
down in Acquasanta. You want to see him ?” 

No Bradley said. “He’s the last person 
i want to see. You remember 1 told you that 

w e n tU ?. e , m ! ght c< ? me when 1 needea him ? 

as if that time may be pretty 
near. The person I have to see is Don C. I’ve 
done him a few favours in the past, and 1 can’t 
believe he 11 say no when 1 ask him to do one 
tor me now.” I 



Marco was surprised but not alarmed in 
his farmhouse at the loot of the Uammarata 
mountains. Only the most favoured of the men 
of honour, those who had been marked as 
worthy to fill positions of responsibility and trust 
were received by the great man in his home, but 
from the time when Don C. had honoured him 
at Lucia’s christening party, he had allowed 
himself to believe he was in high esteem. 

Tagliaferri had given Marco a few pointers 
on the way to behave. “He’s human, so show 
respect, but don’t exaggerate. Don’t go down 
on your knees. He doesn’t enjoy being toadied 
to. Times have changed.” 

His sponsor had made a further suggestion. 
Don C. notoriously disliked ostentation, and 
Marco was overdressed for the visit. His 
second suit, producer! for inspection, was con¬ 
sidered equally inappropriate and Tagliaferri 
advised him to buy something more acceptable 
Jrom a second-hand clothing shop. It should be 
ill-fitting, though not grotesquely so, and if 
possible neatly patched. The old Fiat would do 
the new Lancia Augusta would be out of place. 

Don C. rose in the summer at about three- 
thirty a.m., before dawn, and liked to conduct 
his interviews before breakfast, so Marco was 
instructed to appear bv seven. 

The steward waiting for him at the gate 
was one of those leather-faced countrymen in 
corduroy and black breeches who had wheedled 
a house and a few acres of stony soil out of 
Don C. in exchange for doing odd jobs, and for 
serving as bodyguard whenever his chief had to 
make the trip into Palermo or Monreale. He 
showed Marco into a room as bare as a prison 
cell. 

A half-hour passed. Through the window 
Marco watched the men of honour come and 
go, pushing or^ dragging their shadows grudg¬ 
ingly. In this interlude he said a stoic farewell 
to many hopes. Something had gone wrong. 
Death might alreadv lie in wait somewhere on 
the lonely road hack to Palermo. 

Finally, quick footsteps slapped on the 
flagstones outside, the door flew open and a 
small, neat man bounced into the room. He 
was dressed m the most splendid suit Marco had 
ever seen, tnougn something about him gave the 
impression mat no was shnnKing in his clothes, 
which flapped as u m a slight breeze about his 
arms and shins. In the uucolie silence he 
with an energetic thrust of the joints and a 
quick squek 01 shoes. 

"Xaiutairii gli amici,” the man said in a bad 
Italian accent, and then in English, “You’re 
Kiccione, aren’t you ! I'm Spina. Glad too know 
you.” 

Marco took the small hand with embarrass¬ 
ment, not knowing whether or not to kiss it, 
and was relieved when the man drew it away, 
lie knew of Spina as a remote and legendary 
figure, the man who, from a cell in a maximum 
security prison in the United States, had plotted 
with Don C. the overthrow of the Axis powers 
id m Sicily, and as a reward had been paroled and 


deported. Humour and fable as well as the facts 
themselves had contributed to an image of awe¬ 
inspiring power. Spina had been Don C.’s 
counterpart in the United States, a Caesar who 
ruled absolutely and who swept aside all opposi¬ 
tion to his plans for the reorganisation of the 
families along the most effective military lines. 
It was hard to believe that this concentrated, 
bustling, smiling, shrunken man one April day 
back in 1931 had murmured the order for the 
elimination of his old chief, the terrible 
Gieuseppe Masseria, and 40 of his key support¬ 
ers, stipulating that no man was to be executed 
in the presence of his wife or vchildren, and 
instructing almost in the next breath that 
$20,000 worth of flowers be distributed among 
the various funerals. 

“I’ve been talking to the old man about 
you, Riecione,” Spina said. "He had some nice 
things to say, and it’s a pity it had to be like 
this.” 

Marco felt another moment, of embarrass¬ 
ment. Jl would have been best to address Spina 
by his first name, prefixing it with Don, but he 
couldn’t, remember the name and he knew that 
the more he tried to the less hope there was. 
“Mr. Spina, I’m afraid I don't understand 
what’s going on here.” 

The lithe muscles of Spina’s face twisted 
his mouth and eyes instantly into an expression 
of amazement. “Don’t, tell me nobody put you 
wise, Riecione. It,’s one of those trials they 
used to put on in the old days — way back in 
Don Vito Ferrer’s time, and before. 1 guess 
these boys back here in the sticks still believe 
in ghosts. Twenty witnesses or more to be 
heard. This could go on for the rest of the 
day. And you hadn’t any idea why they sent 
for you ?” 

“None at all, sir.” 

"I been hearing you’re a stand-up guy. They 
tell me you have balls. You aren’t going to 
whine even if your luck’s run out. They sent 
for you because you’re on the spot. Any idea 
why some of these guys want to fry your ass ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I’ll tell you. You’re accused of putting the 
finger on a certain Benedetto Gentile, who pass¬ 
ed away in tragic circumstances some years 
back. Let me lay it right on yoq: if you’re 
found guilty, you know what to expect.” 

Running his tongue across the inside of his 
lips, Marco felt a tiny scale of loose skin and 
bit it away. Fear, which can appear in as many 
guises as love, had touched him with its cold 
fingertips. In this case it showed itself as an 
agonised unreadiness for death. Back in his 
vouth. in his encounter with the Moors, he had 
not felt this unreadiness; then he had seen his 
life as something that was simple and shapeless, 
without a defined Beginning and end. Now his 
life was enmeshed with that of his wife and 
children, and it could not be destroyed without 
dismembering their lives too. Their precious 
beings were grafted on his. He had to have time 
to disentangle the soft tendrils of dependence 



and prepare them to live without his protection. 
He was not ready to go. 

"Peeling a little depressed ?” 

“I'm think about things, Mr. Spina. Just 
thinking.” 

"Well, don’t let it bug you too much. As it 
happens, you won’t be found guilty. There had 
to be a trial because the Gentile outfit wanted 
it that way. You'll be found not guilty by 
eleven votes to one — that's assuming the old 
man abstains." 

The cold shadow of death had drawn away. 
Marco shook himself free of the vision of the 
lonely road to Palermo marked with crosses of 
so many forgotten ambushes. That night Teresa 
would wait for him and he would come. 

“But you still got your cock caught in the 
zipper,” Spina said. “This Gentile outfit is going 
to put the hammer on vou whatever happens, 
and there's too many of them. Besides, the old 
man has to have peace. The way I see it from 
where I sit. you’ll have to leave the country” 

Marco nodded, waiting. 

“How do you feel about that ?” 

“I’ve got. a wife and two childien.” 

“You’re both young. Your wife will enjoy 
a change." 

We bought a new place last month, 
Mr. Spina.” 

“Don’t bleed on me, Riccione. You bought 
it cheap ; I heard about it.* You can sell out. and 
make a profit right now " 

The emergency had jogged Marco’s brain 
into remembering Spina’s first name. “I’d be 
happy to go along with anything you suggest. 
Don Salvatore.” 

“You’re lucky. Riccione, even if you don’t 
it. Okay, so you’ve got some weight here, but 
not much. You’re going to be 55 years old with 
kidney stones before these guys will be kissing 
your ring. This is always going to be a small 
setup. .You know something ? This two-bit 
island depresses the hell out of me. A guy like 
you could really hit the big time in the States. 
Buy yourself a Lincoln Connie in a year, maybe 
own a split-level house and a beach-front vaca¬ 
tion home on Long Island.” 

Why Spina ? Marco was thinking. Why was 
he being told of Don C.'s decision by the great 
Spina, when until now it had always been 
Tagliaferri, his sponsor, through whom com¬ 
mands were passed down ? 

“How 6Con does it have to be, Don Salva¬ 
tore ??’. Marco asked. 

“The move ? Pretty soon, Riccione. This 
thing is urgent. Don C. could fix up an arrange¬ 
ment with the opposition for you to stick around 
for a week, no more. After that there’ll be about 
50 Gentile boys looking for you with 12 gauge 
pump guns loaded with buckshot. You wouldn’t 
have a prayer.” 


THIS dramatic «Jael occurred in the final 
stages of the world championship final 
between Holy and USA. Had the Italians 
failed to make their contract, they would 
have lost the match. 
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In Room 1 USA reached 6NT. played by 
North With a heart opening lead this is a 
shaky contract, but North had bid hearts 
and East led a dub, declarer m any case 
making thirteen tricks. 

In Room 2 Belladonna with the South 
cards reached Seven Clubs! All was well 
here also, for after ruffing the heart lead he 
finessed in clubs and picked up the suit 
amid scenes of jubilation. 

In the Journal de Geneve Jean Basse 
observes that when declarer leads a club 
West should play the King From South's 
angle, the contract may still be made it this 
is a singleton. He can play West for this 
pattern. 

*7 6 5 <?K4 3 2 OJ6 543 *K 
South wins in dummy with and dis¬ 
cards a diamond on A. A heart is ruffed 
and three rounds of spades taken. Next 
come 0 A-K and a heart ruff If West has 
the hand declarer is playing for. this will be 
the position. 
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Now is ruffed in dummy and South’s 
trumps take the last two tricks. 

If Belladonna had played the hand this 
way he would have been defeated when 
East rutted the third spade, and Italy would 
have lost the Bermuda Bowl. But if West, 
who was Eddie Kantar, had actually made 
this diabolical false-card, we might all still 
be wailing tor Belladonna to play to the 
third trick! 
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A COLLECTOR'S dream came true for a 
Washington stockbroker's dark on 14 May 
1916. when he bought a sheet of 100 new 
24 cants airmail stamps at a local poet 
off lot. The stamps, featuring a Curtiss 
‘Janrvy v biplane, had bteh misprinted with 
the aeroplane, in blue, upside-down in the 
rad frame. A taw days later the dark sold 
his |24 sheet intact to a Philadelphia syn¬ 
dicate for 615,000. As no more examples of 
the error have come to light, the 24 cents 
invert remains one of the most valuable of 
American stamps. A record $47,000 (about 
£20,000) was paid for this brilliant mint 
•sample auctioned last year by H. R. 
Hamm Inc., of Nsw York. 
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to be continued 
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Looks like Kabir Bedi and 
Parveen Babi are all set for 
a long trip upwards. Kabir’s 
Italian TV film “Sandokan" 
was recently premiered in 
Borne. And he took Babi 
with him — both looking 
like a typical Hollywood 
couple. The two featured on 
the cover of a popular Italian 
mag and inside many other 
social ones too. One thing in 
favour of the two — they 
make a good-looking pair. 
Pity that Protima had to 
step aside for Babi, just when 
Kabir is getting into the 
limelight — Proti was to see 
only the struggling side of 
Kabir’s life, I guess. That 
reminds me of the time 
when Parveen was just a 
regular visitor to the Bedis 
and she and Kabir would 
have a maha romantic half- 
hour session in front of 
Proti! And a seemingly un¬ 
concerned Proti would tell 
Kabir, “O cut it out, she’s 
only going shopping with me, 
she’ll come back soon." 
That's modern-day romance 
for you. 


Heard another piece of chat- 
patta about Rekha (who 
else ?) and it’s not just 
strong rumour. That she has 
married again. Secretly — 
22 again — the way she did 


with Vinod Mehra. My, My, 
this one is even worse (or 
better) than Liz Taylor — 
at least Liz openly married 
and divorced her husbands. 
The groom-under-guise is 
none other than another 
baccha-looker Shailendra 
Singh. What’s funnier than 
this is the fact that when 
someone went to Shaili’s 
father to ask whether this 
was true, the man neither 
affirmed the news nor denied 
it. In fact, he offered to cir¬ 
culate pictures about the 
wedding for publication, if it 
was true. So Rekha has 
found more than a match in 
Shaili’s father — the son 
may be either just baccha- 
looking or plain dumb. So 
what’s the dame’s game with 
Amitabh ? 


Shatru launched another 
family-concern film with a 
big-bang muhurat at Hotel 
Horizon in the morning and 
a party at night. Bragged in 
his usual style that Raj 
Kapoor would be coming to 
give the inaugural shot.... 
on the dot of time, which 
was 11-30 a.m. The only per¬ 
son who came on the dot of 
time other than director 
thilal Guha (who is usually 
punctual) was poor Parishat 


Sahni. Even Shatru, who is 
presenting the film for his 
brother Yogi, turned up at 
twelve-thirty. But no sign 
of Raj Kapoor. Shatru kept 
saying, “How can this be, 
Rajsaab cannot let me down 
after he said he had come. 
Surely his word matters." 
Finally when the patient 
Dulal Guha threatened to 
leave if they insisted on de¬ 
laying the whole thing for 
Raj Kapoor, he turned up. 
According to Shatru, his 
film Do Thug is a big hit. 
And his other film Kalli- 
charan is a super hit. If 
this is so, what do we say 
the current rage-of-the-town 
Nagin is ? A stupendous hit ? 
At the muhurat, one per¬ 
son who came looking quite 
dejected, and he had a right 
to look so, was Kiran 
Kumar. What with all the 
rumour about his GF-Rekha 
and Shailendtd Singh. Mean¬ 
while Rekha spends her 
afternoons in strange com¬ 
pany, like Raakhee, who is 
not in a mood to entertain, 
her baby being very ill, and 
others. But not Kiran. Let’s 
hope Kiran gives up his 
Rekha habits and gets 
cracking to work! 

Nutan has finally compro¬ 
mised with herself. Though 
hot really admitting that her 
top heroine days which were 
long over, have forced her 
to think of some other 
lines, she has shown It by 
her recent press conference, 
announcing that she is 
going to take up the second 
art she always wooed — 
music. So Nutan is going to 
sing. Not another takkar to 
Late Mangeshkar — and 
anyway there’s- too .much 
competition and young blood 
there too. She is doing a new 
thing called Nutan Nites — 
programmes which will be 
country-wide with her sing¬ 
ing live on the stage. It’ll 
need a lot mpre than just 
Nutan to carry a Nfte pro- 

g ramme on stage atone.! 

ut this is better than plan¬ 
ning a stuntie-film, just to 
show a balled fist at the 
movie-world, if it dares to 
retire her! 





I met a very anxious Shabana just before the 
release of ‘Vishwasghaat’. According to what 
• I’d heard, the film didn't stand a chance at the 
box-office. Not wanting to add to her anxiety, 
I didn’t tell Shabana what my advance report 
was. Instead I asked her what she herself had 
to say about the film. 

Shabana may have bagged a lot of 
assignments in the wake of ‘Ankur’. But where 
her releases go, she’s still a novice and hence 
her nervousness. However, where it comes to 
safe-talking and filmi diplomacy, Shabana seems 
an old hand at the game! Which is why she 
kept all her observations restricted to her co- 
star and didn’t say anything about her own 
role or performance in 'Vishwasghaat’. 

'‘Sanjeev Kumar knows that I am his most 
severe critic. I have never before said anything 
complimentary about his acting. I haven’t seen 
‘Vishwasghaat’ complete but in some of the 
rushes, I saw for myself Sanjeev’s tremendous 
performance. There was one scene particularly 
where it was as if someone had touched a raw 
nerve in him. He just rose to such fabulous 
heights that I think it’ll be hard for Sanjeev 
himself to beat his performance. When I saw 
this scene I couldn't help applauding openly!” 

Needless to add, Shabana gets along 
famously with Haribhai (as she calls Sanjeev) 
— like she does with her heroes. “I find it 
very easy going with all my heroes. In fact I 
get along very well with most people. I have 
no hang-ups about talking to anyone. I don’t 
have any complexes that so-and-so should come 
and talk to me first. The minute I spot some¬ 
body I know, I’m quite game to go up and greet 
him or her. 

“And that way most of my heroes are very 
sweet people. Actually the only co-star I had 
any reservations about is Rajesh Khanna. I'd 
heard so much about his tantrums and nakhras 
that I really thought he would be very difficult. 

“I shot with Rajesh Khanna quite recently 
and found him also to be veiy nice. Every day 
I told myself that wait, today’s the day he'll 
show his true colours. But that day never 
came! Throughout the schedule he was 
genuinely nice to me. And I swear I was sur¬ 
prised to find such a different Rajesh Khanna 
from what I’d heard!” 

During the same schedule, one night 
Shabana decided to 6pend the night in 
Mussourie so that next morning she wouldn’t 
have to waste too much time commuting to 
the location site. What Shabana couldn't 
understand was why Rajesh Khanna (who 
was also staying in Mussourie) tried his level 
best to dissuade her from staying in the same 
hotel. Next morning she realised much to her 
anger that certain people had started spread¬ 
ing tales that Rajesh and Shabana were spend¬ 
ing the night together! “I didn't realise till 
then why Rajesh had tried to tell me not to 
stay in the same hotel. And I was so angry 
when I heard these ^rumours. It was really 
the height of nonsense. In fact Rajesh 


Filmi diplomacy 

Khanna had made -it a pout) to surround him¬ 
self with eight or nine of his men to prevent 
people from talking." 

And so Rajesh Khanna’s gentlemanly 
behaviour has won him a friend in the shape 
of Shahana Azmi. Though of course Shashi 
Kapoor continues to occupy the best position 
in Shabana's heart. 

Shashi Kapoor is a crook He’s fully aware 
of the effect his presence has on Shabana. And 
he wallows 1 in it! But he also tries his best to 
put her at ease, even if he doesn't bother to say 
anything complimentary about Shabana in froht 
of her! Behind her back he’s full of praise for 
her as an actress and terribly frank about her 
Plain Jane looks. “She should wear a mask over 
her face leaving only her eyes and forehead 
showing!" That’s Shashi’s constant suggestion! 

Shashi and Shabana became mutual fans 
after 'Ankur’ and :Nishaant’. And of course 
Shabana takes care to see that she's doing 
more of Shyam Benegal's films in the future. 
Recently, however, Smita Patil who was signed 
by M. S. Sathyu switched roles with Shabana 
who was to have done Shyam's film! How did 
they manage to do that ? 

“It was the problem of dates again. Smita 
had got permission from her college to stay 
away from classes for a certain period to do 
Shyam’s film. Smita was to have done the wife’s 
role which Aba Dh’ulia is doing now. And 1 
was to have done the other main role. If 
Smita had done this the wife’s role after a 
similar one in ‘Nishaant’, she might have been 
branded. Then for Sathyu’s film, her college 
principal refused to let her go for yet another 
long spell of shooting. So she was on the verge 
of ditching Sathyu. 

“While this went on from her side, I found 
it impossible to give Shyam a continuous stretch 
of dates since I'd already been committed to 
other producers of mine. For the same film, 
for the wife’s role, Smita had already got per¬ 
mission from college to shoot at one stretch. So 
we switched roles! This way when Smita 
couldn’t meet Sathyu’s dates I filled in. And 
when I couldn't give Shyam his dates, Smita 
took my role and Aba Dhulia took the role 
Smita was originally signed for. 

“It was a very convenient arrangement 
and I’ve already started shooting with Sathyu. 

And anyway, this year I’m doing two other 
films with Shyam Benegal. It would’ve been 
unfair on my part to give him continuous dates 
all along. And in any case, I’m more interested 
in the Navketan film than anything else for the 
moment.” The Navketan film is the big break 
that Dev Anand is giving Shekhar Kapur. Little 
wonder then that Shabana should be so keenly 
interested in the project!! 23 








ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Mental 
1 worries and financial anxieties may dampen 
maHBtf your Spirit, in the second half of the week 
9 you may expect someone to come forward 
and solve your difficulties. In service, do not hesitate to 
accept other's opinion or advice. Businessmen, a great change 
ahead. Professionals, take care of your personal and domestic 
affairs. Ladies, pleasant surprise for you: 

w ..J TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Try to be 
accommodating in office. Changes around 
' you. Professionals, mental slackness may 
© lead to difficulties. Businessmen, curb your 

exacting nature. Girls, official tour for you. Ladies, influential 
contacts will help you to boost your social image. Your 
financial anxieties will be over soon. Bachelors, unfavourable 
week tor your personal affairs. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Domestic 
atmosphere seems to be joyful and very 
encouraging in office, this is the time for 
i35>b” taking an important decision to Improve 
your business. In service, associates will come forward to help 
you. As a child of Gemini you have had to suffer some 
mental strains, but the sky is sunny now and you are likely to 
be free from all worries. Wednesday will give you a start, 
y ml CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Your personal 
skill and determination will help you to 
establish yourself in new surroundings. 

^ Enjoyment in outdoor and other activities 

Indicated In service, some sort of setback cannot be com¬ 
pletely ruled out, but with providential help you will be able 
to meet the situation. Ladies and girls, a good chance to 
prove what you are worth comes your way. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week 
w |R emphasis is on a happy and joyous domestic 
life. You may have to perform certain 
religious rites this week. Conditions in your 
professional vocational life will become easy from Tuesday. 
In service, an intricate problem is likely to be solved un¬ 
expectedly with the assistance of a pious colleague. Ladies, 

be contented with what you have at this moment. 

mm VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 

week you may expect a pleasant time with 
younger people. Businessmen, a very influen- 
tial friend is now willing to help you snatch 
the opportunity Professionals, the second half of the week finds 
you able to put in motion a project that means much to you. 
Ladies, you may expect to have happy times with your dear 
and near ones. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Your 


jPglta desires and expectationsr are going to be 
Hi T in realised this week. In the professional field 
you will win triumphs, some of them against 
great odds. On the social and domestic fronts, you will get 3Cti 
wrapped up in performing your duties that you may not be able 
t,o enjoy the happiness of your triumphs over your rivals. Ladies, 
time to prove your natural capacity for secretiveness. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22 ) 
WW A good week in general. In service, minor 
TKr Intrigues indicated. Businessmen, try to sort 

wf? out your personal problems now. Profession¬ 

als, this is the time for pushing your interests. Ladies, 
Friday may bring money. Girls, good prospects for finalisinq 
your marriage or engagements. Bachelors, tackle your seniors 
intelligently. Try to control your emotions. 

jkj SAGITTARIUS (November 22—December 20k 

Promotional chances await you. But youn 
^ ISkf^ children may cause worries for the timej 
3^9 being. In service, do not go out of your wa^| 
to oblige anybody ; stick to your routine and discharge your 
duties. Professionals and businessmen, secret inimical 
activities indicated Ladies, your seniors may act against you. 
Girls, good newe from your dear ones may be expected on 
Monday, 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

j jeJ t Money matters may make you worried on 
Friday, in the domestic circle, you may 
JjijlfaJ have to take drastic action to curtail your 
expenditure. In service, competition and in 
certain cases, rivalry may make the child of Capricorn 
worried. Professionals and businessmen, an important per¬ 
sonality may act as your enemy. Ladies and girls, health 
may cause trouble. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

Your intelligence and ready wit will pay this 
week. Pooutarity in social circles indicated 
Professionals, an encouraging letter for you 
Some of your friends may come forward to help you finan 
daily, directly or indirectly Businessmen, tax problem for 
you. Ladies, success in all your efforts assured. Girls, fear 
complex may upset you. . 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) It is 
mujiv time to be bold to accept whatever comes 
tfWIfg f your way. Domestic life seems to be very 

w happy. In social and domestic circles, your 

gentle charm and natural talent will lead you to success. In 
service, take care of persons who are gerrulous. Ladies 
this is no time to argue with near and dear ones. Girls, ^you 
are going to meet your loved ones. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 
WORLD OF 
BUTTERFLIES 

Of nearly a million species of insects that 
are known to exist on earth, these “Hying 
jewels”, as the butterflies are called, have 
captured our attention most. Wearing 
glittering particles of dust on their wings 
— the colourful powdery specks that 
often brush off into our finger tips if we 
happen to catch one — they are one of 
the most fascinating species that have 
induced many people to probe deeper into 
tlie mysteries of the insect world. The 
moths too, in gorgeous colour patterns 
and wooly coats, are as lovely as the 
butterflies. It is a pity, says J’ Banerjee, 
that there is such a dearth of informative 
books on the different varieties of these 
creatures to be found in India. 













AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 170: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Convoluted old handwriting, rarely female (7) 

7 Hijack's ultimate worry, tough problem for plane (4) 

10 Swipe me a brace of shakes, man (4) 

11 Mineral alloy deep in fragments of coal (6) 

12 A nastiness to face— what favourite envoy'll say? (S) 

15 Maybe hand's turn covered work (6) 

16 Bird, quite a dish, has stolen heart of under-jailer (6) 

17 Pluck former sprout one's planted (6) 

19 Siren's naughtiness, often on show at vicarage? (10) 

21 Flower family: seeder hybridized about a couple of 
ones (10) 

24 Cold wind interrupting lives for waders (6) 

27 Early Irish settlers, bringers of news, not the first (6) 

28 Chastisement, confined in a pillory (6) 

30 For this militiaman most of life's in tumult (8) 

31 Not an extreme radical? Should get the worm to turn, 
though (8) 

32 Censoring leader, remove impurities from press (4) 

33 They're unretumable, but usually valuable to have 
in hand (4) 

34 Advice to the profligate good-for-nothing (7) 

DOWN 

1 Scotch weasel, one that strikes in a country farm (10) 

2 You’ll need to flog round to get her in from play... (4) 

3... Meaning she's wildly involved in it (6) 

4 Moderation's required before death undoes impetuous 
chap (7) 

5 Fury is not dead; fury rears aloft (6) 

6 Cub’s first? Very good work nabbing that (says Ed?) (5) 

7 Viceroyship for Keith and Dave severally (9) 

arm drunk in the drain—you can't get lower than that (5) 

9 When forming ends for Latin cases I initially consult 
some Latin odes (7) 

13 If you do you may geften as substitutes (10) 

14 Scallywag aims at being uppish, gruesome at heart (9) 
la Fatty scab gets dispersed with ice (7) 

26 Give added emphasis to solitary dieter's claim? (7) 

22 Order ship’s doctor installed, following company (6) 

23 Member of the D&ll? His country was in ours once (6) 

25 What brain a neddy possesses is vacuous (5) 

26 List of competitors—a team of ... (5) 

29... Boxers, perhaps? They go to them when out of 
condition (4) 
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ACROSS 

1,c.-abas(e), 10,ur-nc(h) m 
tnsg, & lit.', 17, kine(ma). It, 
tab-E R.4-stnag., 23, rinNc 1 
(rev.) & lit., golf. 27, area 
(rev) f per(m) 30,1C- lC-Le(n), 
31, a nag m miasS lit , 32, 
s in sea-lug, cf. sea-ear. 

33, r in gems 

DOWN 

Z B-ring, 6, c in sept re leas, 
7, inst.-1-l, 11, a nag -rrrna 
prong, IS, c-en-time & lit; 

22, i e cornier; 23, first 
letters & lit , 26, anag minus 
e & lit 


PUCCC by HARRY 
V/llCDO GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 10 





An ending from a game Calvo-Hamann. 
Clare Benedict Teem Tournament at 
Minorca, 1974: a; P06; 0; 8; 7K; Skip; 
6pB;6. 


Black won by 1. . . . P~Kt8^Q; 2. BxQ, 
K— Kt7, X K—Kt4, B-R1.4. K-R4. B-B6; 
S_ P- R8-0, BxQ; «. Kt—G4. B—Kt2, 
7. K-R4, B-B6 and White resigns. 

Chess on television 

The quality and the quantity of chess pro- 
grammas on television in this country both 
nave bean, on the whole, abysmally low In 
contrast with the USSR, where there has 
been since the start of television a long 
weekly programme with informative and 
informed material, or with the US, where 
stations giving chess programmes abound 
all over the country, we nave been forced 
to content ourselves with mere and irreg¬ 
ular snippets until very recently. 

At length, however, there ere signs that 
the television chiefs are beginning to 
realise that chess is essentially a photo¬ 
genic game and that if It appeals to a 
minority of the population, that minority 
has become a very strong minority, especi¬ 
ally since the World Championship match 
at Reykjavik in 1972. To that event, at any 
rate, the television authorities were forced 
to pay some attention and there have been 
some interesting follow-ups. 

By far the most interesting and effective 
has been Bob Wade's series on ATV en¬ 
titled 'Checkmate'. I suppose i should first 
declare an interest in that I was largely 
involved with one of the programmes, I 
think the tenth in the series. But as I have 
not aa yet had a chance of seeing myself in 
the tenth programme I feel I can speak with 
objectivity about the whole series when I 
congratulate all who had to do with this 
successful enterprise. 


Of course, they were lucky in having 
David Nixon as compere His genuine en¬ 
thusiasm and endearing personality come 
over with immense effect on the screen. 
Much too is owed to the producer, but in 
the long run the chief burden lay on Wade 
to produce a reasonable and interesting 
script That he was indeed highly success¬ 
ful is shown by what might be termed the 
book of the film. Playing Chess, by Robert 
Wade (Bafsford/TV Times, 85p) 

As a sample I quote a passage illustrating 
the knight fork from an early part of the 
book: 'The following short game was won 
by Jonathan Penrose, who was British 
champion 10 times during the 12-year 
period 1958 to 1989. he was Black 1 d4 
NV6 2 c4 e6 3 Nf3 d5 4 g3 dc 5 Nbd2 c5 6 dc 
White is playing loo passively. 

6. . . Bxc5 7. Bq2. Now Penrose initiated 
a decisive attack based on knight forks 

7.Bxf2+ 8. Kxf2 Ng4-t This check 

leaves White three possibilities If 9 Kfl 
Black has the knight fork 9. , Ne3+ If 

9. Kgl Black forces male with 0 . Qb6 4. 

White played 9. Kel but resigned after 
Penrose's reply-9 . ., Ne3; his queen is 

lost. If 10. Qa4-t then 10. . . . Bd7 forces 
either 11. Qa3 or 11. Qb4 and in both cases 
Black has 11. . ., Nc2 + and captures the 
Queen next move." 

If you complain that this is the algebraic 
notation, well, you can always buy the book 
to learn the notation and in any case I have 
shown great self denial in not quoting my 
game against Getter, which Bob gives on 
another page. Of course, if you want that in 
descriptive you can always And H In my 
book. The Bams ofCheae (Penguin* 
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The M.V, ANDAMAN lay at anchor at No. 22 into a wooded hill, houses and gardens dotting 
Kidderpore dock as we boarded it one afternoon, its slopes. Soon there were a number of barges 
The following morning she /sailed with the high and motor launches around us. By 8 o’clock 
tide. After we crossed the Sandheads, the we were tied to the wooden jetty, and the gang- 
speed of the vessel was considerably increased, way was lowered. 

and soon we were in the blue sea. Around us Port Blair is the headquarters of the 
was the calm flat sea, and above us the pale blue Andaman and Nicobar groups of islands. These 
sky. In the evening we would carry our bed- islands, 204 in number with a surface area of 
rolls to the deck and drink in the beauty of 6495 square kilometres, constitute the only ‘D’ 
nature until sleep would numb the senses. Class State of the Republic State of India, ruled 

After a voyage of four days, one fine morn- by a Chief Commissioner, directly nominated by 
ing we heard that we were very near Port the President of India. The Andaman islands 
Blair. The deck was crowded with passengers, stretch out in a line from north to south and are 
everyone pressing against the rail. Then sud- divided into 4 major sections known as North 
denly on the western horizon sprang up a thick Andaman, South Andaman, Middle Andaman 
dark line which gradually transformed itself and Little Andaman. These islands are of un- 



L*tt: Silent corridor* of the 
Cellular dell 


Above: The oil preea to 
which can vide were yoked 
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paralleled beauty, embracing within their bord- After obtaining the Chief Commissioner’s 
ers great panoramic wonders and sheltered permission to visit the Cellular Jail, we contact- 
fairy-nooks, sun-kissed seascapes and towering ed the jailor who gave us a man as escort. This 
mountains. The green hills are piled up for was an ex-lifer, very polite and sincere. He 
miles together. The chaotic mountains seem to narrated to us many fascinating anecdotes about 
i ise almost from the waters of the sea. When the jail while he showed us around the oil press, 
one stands on the top of a hill, one looks around the gallows, the workshed, the dingy cells, etc. 
with wonder at the tree-shaded valley in which It is the biggest three-storeyed masonry build- 
lies the wild jungle. Beyond these there are the mg on the Andamans with seven wings radiat- 
perennial tropical forests, hushed to an eerie ing out from a central pivot. It contains 700 cells, 
silence Their beauty maddens the soul like one for each prisoner. Each cell is about 7$ feet 
wine. They invite a Wordsworth or a Tagore wide and 13$ feet long, and has a door with iron 
6 to celebrate them in immortal verses. grating in the front and a window at the back- 








The convicts who were sent from all parts 
of India and Burma to Port Blair by the British 
Government were either murderers or habitual 
criminals or political prisoners. These last were 
‘‘ways kept separate from the ordinary con¬ 
victs. They were treated better, as most of them 
were educated end the support of the vast 
population from the mainland was behind them, 
remale convicts were also received. They were 
kept in a female jail. 

The convicts, when they arrived, were sub¬ 
jected to strict discipline for the first six months 
and forced to perform various kinds of work 


A bungalow In Port Blair 

such as making coir, extracting coconut oil and 
similar occupations. During the night they were 
confined to a solitary cell. If their conduct was 
satisfactory they would be promoted after six 
months from 4th class to 3rd class. The 3rd 
class men were enlisted in gangs and would be 
allowed to work outside the jails and sleep in 
barracks at night. After working satisfactorily 
for about four years and a half, they might be 
promoted to the 2nd class. Thp 2nd class con¬ 
victs either served as petty officers or entered 
domestic service though they were not entitled 
to anv payment. After having served here for 
a further period of 5 years, they were promoted 
to the 1st class. They were then free to seek 
their own livelihood, they would be permitted 
to send for their wives and children and if any¬ 
body was a bachelor or a widower, he would be 
allowed to choose a wife from among the female 
convicts and spend the remaining period of his 
life in a peaceful manner. Female convicts had 
to serve for about 5 years, before they could be 
found fit to marry. On certain days the men 
belonging to the 1st class were allowed to go to 
the female jail to select their wives. After selec¬ 
tions were made, applications had to be sent to 
the Superintendent for permission to marry. 

It was not that all convicts invariably got 
promotion. Those whose conduct was not found 
satisfactory were not promoted and they had to 
undergo stricter discipline and laborious jobs 
in the oil press. The story of the oil press used 
to figure quite prominently in our newspapers 
in the old days. It was like any other Indian 
oil press except that, instead of bullocks, con¬ 
victs used to pull it. Prisoners would faint out 
of exhaustion, but they were not taken off for 
that. The warders used to sprinkle water on 
their faces and when they revived they had to 
start pulling again. Some prisoners initially 
fainted as many as ten times in a morning, but 
everytime they were revived and yoked back. 
Whatever happened, a convict had* to produce 
his daily quota of oil. If there was even a drop 
less there would be additional punishment. 
Convicts were also given the task of shelling 
coconuts. That too was a terrible job, the husk 
would cut into their palms and make them 
bleed. Life was really hard in this prison, but 
then it had to be so as only the most dangerous 
criminals were sent here, and they had to be 
disciplined. 

The Andaman islands were under Japanese 
rule for the period 1942 to 1945. This period 
■was really a reign of terror and tales of the 
times can be heard from people with first-hand 
knowledge of the Japanese. After capturing 
Port Blair, Japanese soldiers entered the Cellul¬ 
ar Jail and searched every nook and corner for 
hidden arms. After having satisfied themselves 
that there were none, they opened the prison 
gates and let out the prisoners. There were 
about three hundred of them at that time. The 
risoners were happy at being released but they 
ad nothing to eat. So they started stealing and 
looting. The Japanese warned them against J 



Above: The Gymkhana ground where Neteji addressed a 
mammoth meeting in December 1943 

Right: Sea beach at Corbyon’a Cove 

this, but they took no notice. The Japanese then 
opened fire, killing several people. They tied up 
a corpse to a roadside tree and let it rot there, 
a wooden board with the words “I STOLE” 
nailed to its chest. The looting stopped at once. 
The vacant cells were then occupied by a new 
type of prisoners — persons suspected of spying 
for the British. Every time Japanese ships called 
at the Andamans, British bombers used to come 
and bomb them. The Japanese suspected that 
the local people were supplying the R.A.F. with 
information, and there was much torture on 
these suspects. Most literate Indians were sus¬ 
pected and had to suffer. 

Till 1942, altogether 1,13,000 prisoners were 
admitted to this jail Of them there were many 
political prisoners who had fought for the free¬ 
dom of India and many of them were hanged. 
The entrance to the Cellular Jail has now been 
transformed into the biggest hospital of the 
Andamans, and one wing is now the bachelors' 
mess, a residing place for young Government 
employees. Another wing serves as the local 
jail. Two wings were destroyed by Japanese 
S bombs and the rest are deserted. 


The Cellular Jail has now been converter! 
Into a national monument; marble slabs have 
been put up inscribing the names of those who 
suffered imprisonment for the cause of freedom. 
The longest contingent of prisoners came to ihe 
island from Bengal, followed by other Stales. 

The Andaman islands were the original 
home of Negritoes — whom Marco Polo*describ¬ 
ed as “ferocious cannibals” — until the 
establishment, of the penal settlement by the 
British. The two Negrito tribes to survive in the 
islands are. the Jarawas and the Onges. The 
Jarawas have dwindled to a negligible number 
and have been pushed into the western jungle- 
infested areas of South Andaman by (he settlers 
and attempts to establish contac t, and maintain 
goodwill have proved completely futile. 

The Onges at present inhabit the island 
of Little Andaman, -10 miles from South 
Andaman. These people, both men and women, 
live with their children quite naked. Their 
bodies are weather-proof. The Onges are said to 
he pure Negroids with black skin, woolly hair 
and flat noses. They are darker than the Negroes 
of Africa. They are heavy eaters. They are 
collectors of food and not cultivators The main 
feature of their daily life is the continual search 
for food. Wild pig, dugong, turtle and fish form 
their staple diet. These* they always obtain In¬ 
huming and fishing. They eat cooked food and 
like it very hot. 

The Onges are a nomadic typo of people. 

Lift: Long abandoned Secretariat building at 
Rosa Island* 

Below: Collecting drinking water 



However, they have temporary camps. They 
erect about fifteen huts, capable of holding 50 to 
60 persons, and arrange them facing inwards on 
an oval-shaped ground They have a common 
dancing ground around which other huts are 
built. Their amusement consists of dancing and 
singing, and while dancing, they drum their 
feet rhythmically on a special sounding board 
like a crusader’s shield. They sing and clap 
their hands on their thighs, perhaps to keep 
time as well as to express emotion. Dancing 
usually takes place every evening. 

The Onges marry quite young, when they 
10 are only 11 or 12 years old. The ceremony is 


simple and consists in a fathei taking the wrist 
of his daughter and placing it in the hands of 
the young man. Then the boy and the girl paint 
each other’s body with white and ochre clay. 
For a fortnight thereafter the girl wears a tassel 
in front and behind, so that everyone knows she 
is married. After that no male except her 
husband will fraternize with her. Adultery is 
unknown in tills tribe There is no remarriage 
for a widow or a widower. Children are the 
common charge of all the women, irrespective 
of motherhood. At the age of 13 or 14 the 
children begin to fend for themselves, and are 
at liberty to join another community if they 
wish 




A Miwwomitn with gold bangles 

The Onges have no word of any kind for 
greeting or for expressing thanks. When two 
persons meet, they only stare at each other for a 
long time'in silence. Then the younger of the 
two will break the ice by giving some news. If 
relatives meet, they sit on each other's laps, 
huddle dose together and weep loudly. Just 
before parting they take each other by the hand 
and blow on their hands., exchanging sentences 
of conventional farewell. When a i>erson dies, 
all his relations assemble round the body and 
express their sorrow. They beat their breasts 
and weep bitterly. The dead are buried in a 
shallow grave Sometimes, as a mark of honout, 
the body is bundled up and placed on a pht* 
form specially prepared for it under a tree 

Leaving aside the aboriginal population, 
the islands are inhabited by the locally born 
Andaman Indians who have settled in and 
around Port Blair. They are mostly descendants 
of the convicts and as they came irom all 
parts of India and spoke different languages, 
the Andaman Indians are an example of an 
integrated homogeneous community with Hindi 
as their spoken language, and Urdu as lheir 
written script. 

Since Independence, refugees from East 
Bengal, Burma, some people from South India 
have been resettled in the islands. In 1919 the 
Government sent Mr. Shivdasam to the Anda¬ 
mans with a par ty to study the aspect of 
colonisation there A very useful study was 
made by him m South Andaman which forms 
the framework of the colonisation scheme in the 
Hands. Jn the long run the islands have teen 
found suitable for Ve-settlement of the East 
Bengal refugees. Now some p.:rts of North. 
South and Middle Andamans me kntiy occupied 
by refugees sent over from Calcutta. Virgin areas 
are being brought under the plough. Cottage 
industries based on coconut,, sea and forest pro-11 




ducts have developed. These new settlers were 
provided with all facilities by the Government. 
They were given considerable loans and 10 acres 
of land per family for cultivation. They were 
also provided with permanent houses, wooden 
buildings with galvanised sheet roofs. The 
original settlers and the newer settlers live in 
harmony. There is no communal feeling and no 
caste bar. 

Among the Andaman Indians — and they 
exclude all who are in the islands for a tempo¬ 
rary period — marriage is solemnised in a very 
simple manner by everyone, whether Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh, Christian or Buddhist (Burmese). 
In some cases a Hindu is married to a Muslim 
girl, a Muslim to a Hindu, a Burmese or a Sikh; 
to a Madrasi Hindu girl, and an Anglo-Indian 
to a Burmese ! Whatever is offered as dowry by 
12 the girls' parents is gladly accepted. This is 


mainly because men outnumber women and so 
there is not much "choice. The caste bar does 
not operate as there were few upper castes 
among the convicts. There are Hindus who 
have had Muslim wives for over 20 years. The 
male children are regarded as Hindus, the 
female children as Muslims, and this is also 
the case with a Hindu husband and a Burmese 
wife. There is no untouchability or ill-feeling 
among the permanent residents, and all are pre¬ 
sent on occasions such as marriages or funerals. 

Port Blair of South Andaman is the adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of the Andaman and 
Nicobar groups of islands. It is a beautiful 
town with wooden buildings, metal roads and 
sea shores, Aberdeen, the heart of the town, is 
a busy commercial centre. Many of the Govern¬ 
ment offices are located here. The Cellular Jail 
is situated in Aberdeen on an elevated place 





facing the sea. Next to Aberdeen, there is 
Phoenix Bay, where the Marine Department is 
established under the Port Officer. At a distance 
of about a mile from here, there is the island 
of Chatham. It is the headquarters of the Forest 
Department of the Andamans. The highest saw 
mills of India are situated here. The Andaman 
forests are very rich in timber arid it is the 
major revenue earning source of the islands. 

There being plenty of sea, bays and creeks, 
small launches, motor boats, dinghies, big tugs, 
lighters ply between the islands either for tours 
of officers, ferrying passengers from one place to 
another or towing timber rafts or logs for the 
Forest Department. The majority of the boats 
belong to Government Departments. 

Gymkhana Ground is the only spacious 
ground where all kinds of games are played. 
All the annual sports of different departments 
and clubs take place on this ground. Indepen¬ 
dence Day and Republic Day ceremonies also 
take place here. It is situated by the sea, quite 
below the eastern extremity of the Aberdeen 
Bazar. About 3 miles to the east of the ground 
Is a separate island named Ross Island which 
was the headquarters of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Administration prior to 1939 and was 
abandoned in 1941 following earthquakes and 
maintenance expenditure. It was here that the 
Japanese surrendered their swords on the 9th 
October, 1945 after their defeat in World 
War II. _ 

~Pixi By R. K. PAUL. 



A typical tribal hut on stilt* 
An Onga boy 




FIFTEEN MINUTES 
TO SLIMMING 


MJJJf 


The moment you receive a compliment saying 
that you look nice and healthy, head straight 
for the nearest full-length mirror, strip if you 
are by yourself and scrutinize your figure very 
minutely. Ah! there you spy a few extra 
pounds, slow and sure signs of a tendency to¬ 
wards overweight. There’s no need to panic. 
A few weeks of the following routine should put 
you back in good shape, and there you go again, 
the belle of the evening, target of envious 
glances !! 

These exercises cun be done any time of 
the day, wherever there’s enough space to lie 
down, in a- well-ventilated room. Fifteen 
minutes is all that's required of you. Wait a 
while — about an hour — after a meal. Get 
into a comfortable pair of pyjama suit if you 
don’t possess a sWimming costume. 

Exercise No. 1 is done standing erect and is 
done on four counts. On the first two counts 
stand on your toes; on the 3rd stretch your 
arms above the head and reach higher like 
you're trying to catch an object higher up; 
on the 4th count, put your feet back on the 
ground, arms on the sides. Do this four times 
to start with and increase the number to eight 
gradually. These exercises cover your entire 
body. 

The 2nd exercise, also done on four counts, 
is a bending exercise and helps give you flex¬ 
ibility. Stand erect, feet together, hands on hips. 
On count one bend down placing hands on 
knees; on count 2 bend lower touching the 
shins: on the 3rd count touch the toes and on 
the 4th count, return to the stalling position. 
Try to keep the knees as straight as possible. 
lle‘l>cat four times. If you can’t touch your toes, 
bend as far down as possible. 

If this tires you too much, take it easy. The 
third exercise takes the kink out of your back, 
helps the waistline stay in shape. Stand erect, 
hands on hips, feet apart, back straight. On 
count one, bend fnrwuid as much as possible, 
on count two back to the starting position. On 
count three, bend wav right and on count four 
back to the first position. Repeat the same 
backwatd and left. Do this to 8 counts, 4 times 
tach side. 

Take a break for a minute. The fourth 
exercise helps the shoulder, bust and waist. 
I.'v-ping the feel apart, arms outstretched on 
{>)>■ --ides, reaching out with your fingers to make 
envies m the ah’, rotating your shoulder clock¬ 
wise. Keep your amts ami back straight, head 
up, chin high and bust up. Do this until your 
arms begin to feel heavy. Doesn’t it feel, good 
14 to put your arms down ? 


Now stretch out on the floor and relax a 
while. This exercise, done on four counts, 
streamlines your waist and hips. Lie flat on 
your back, legs straight, toes pointed, arms out¬ 
stretched on the sides at 90 degrees to the body; 
palms on the floor. On count one, lift right leg 
up, swing over to the left, trying to touch toes 
with the left hand. Swing back on the 2nd 
count. Same with the left leg, back to starting 
position on the 4th count. Keep legs straight. 
Those of you not used to exercising, remember, 
a little today and more tomorrow is a good 
formula to follow. 

Next we concentrate on the lower part of 
the body to strengthen and tighten abdominal 
muscles and exorcist' the legs. For 1 his, we do 
sit-ups. Lie on your back, with hands elapsed 
behind your head, knees flexed, with the heels 
as close to the body as possible. You might 
have to stick your toes under a low chair or 
some object, in order to anchor yourself. On 
counts one to three you sit up and on count 
four you touch the elbows to the knees and to 
counts 5, P>, 7 and 8 return to the starting posi¬ 
tion. Repeat four times. 

This is a very strenuous exercise but is 
excellent for your abdominal region. Don’t get 
discouraged if you can’t do it the first few times. 
Keep trying. 

Up on your feet for the next exercise, the 
knee bends. This is very good for the leg 
muscles. Hands on hips, feet slightly' apart. On 
count one, do a quarter knee bond. On two do 
a half knee bend with extended hands in front, 
palms lacing each other, and on count four, back 
to starling position. Back in straight shoulder 
erect, and chin up, throughout the exercise. 
Repeat four times. 

The last exercise is done on the floor, 
another tummy' tightener which most of us need. 
Lie on your back with hands extended out on 
the sides, palms down, legs extended with feet 
together, toes pointed. On count one raise your 
feet about 4 inches off the ground, with knees 
straight and toes pointed. On count two, 
open legs so that the feet are about 15 inches 
apart. On three, close legs to number one posi¬ 
tion and on count four, legs to the floor. This 
exercise should be done briskly. Repeat four 
times. 

Now, how does it feel ? You should feel 
like a new person. In the beginning, don’t over¬ 
tax your body. Do all the exercises four times 
and increase the repetitions gradually. All 
those extra pounds will certainly disappear! 

— UMA KUMBERA. 




NORMAN LEWIS 


Part Three: Death on a lonely beac h 

Marco Riccione, executioner for the Sicilian 
Mafia, has arrived in America, where he has be¬ 
come Mark Richards, respectable businessman. 
He works with a compatriot, Andrew Cobbold 
(once Andrea Coppola ), under his new boss, 
Vincente di Stefano. But constantly in the 
background are others who watch his progress; 
Salvatore Spina, the Mafia boss v)ho organised 
his move to the States, and Bradley, the CIA 
man who believes Marco’s talents may well 
prove useful. 

"Would this be for long, Don Salvatore ?" 

“Ten yea*s, maybe. Your friends would like 
you to stay alive. That nice young wife of yours 
is kind of young to be a widow. 

“I’d like to thank you for the interest you've 
taken, Don Salvatore.” 

“That’s okay, Biccione. That’s okay. I’ve 
taken a personal interest in your case because 
you're a guy with prospects/ I have a htmch 
you're going places. I’m sending you somewhere 
where you can expand your lungs and take in 
air. You ever heard of Salisbury, Massachu¬ 
setts ? No, I guess not. Well, I nave a good 
friend who has all the business locked up there 
— a partner of mine from way back when I was 
an alcohol cooker. He’s a good man, and he has 
a piece of everything. That’s where I’m send¬ 
ing you, Riccione.” 

“I want to thank you again, Don Salvatore. 
I wish I could describe the gratitude I feel in 
my heart.” 

“Don’t think about it, Riccione. And tty 





not to talk like a Guinea. When you’re connect* 
ed, this Is how it’s gotta be. All friends to¬ 
gether. and each working for the other. Sooner 
or later I’ll be corbing to you for a favour, and 
I know you’ll come through for me.” 

"Just give me the chance. Don Salvatore. 
That’s all I ask." 

Fourteen months after his arrival in the 
States, Mark was summoned to Don Vincente's 
presence. The old man lived in a large, ram¬ 
shackle house hidden away two miles out of 
town in its own woodlands and park, which 
he had rebuilt in part to resemble an Orsini 
castle that had much impressed him on a visit 
back to Italy in his late twenties. 

Don Vincente received him in an over¬ 
stuffed Victorian drawing room : a sad-faced 
man, almost as untidy as Don C., with a tre¬ 
mendous hooked nose, small, reddened eyes, 
and a turkey’s wattle of red skin stuffed into 
the neck of his open shirt. In his early days he 
would have passed for an American of the 
second or third generation, but as he put on 
weight the lean and lively face of youth took 
on flesh and then grossness, and now Mark was 
astonished to see that in his reversion to type 
he had actually grown each of the nails of his 
little fingers enormously long, in the old- 
fashioned Sicilian style. 

Don Vincente’s manner was kindly and 
informal. When Mark bent to kiss his ring, he 
dropped a flabby claw on his shoulder and 
kissed his cheek. Behind them, arising like a 
tower from the clutter of marquetry' and 
ormolu, a grandfather clock imported from 
Italy with a garishly painted face ticked with 
sombre precision, and a canary shrilled in its 
cage and scattered seed and grit on the carpet. 

“Richards, how long have you been in the 
States, now ?" 

“Just over a year, Don Vincente.” 

“It’s a shame we didn’t meet before. I've 
been kinda busy. How they been treating you 
meanwhile ?’’ 

“Very well, Don Vincente. Nothing to com¬ 
plain of.” 

“I’ve been hearing a lot about you. They 
tell me you work well. Still living down on 
Champlain Avenue ? That’s a nice place. I’d 
kinda like to live there myself if I didn’t live 
here. It’s a pretty nice neighbourhood. How 
are you getting along with the neighbours ?” 

“Pretty good. They’re a nice crowd." 

A young man in riding breeches appeared 
in the doorway and coughed for attention. It 
was Don Vincente’s problem child, Victor, 
who, despite the impetigo that disfigured hl9 
face, a weak chin and an evasive, petulant 
expression, was instantly identifiable as his 
father's son. 

“The Bird died on me again, Pop. Can I 
take yours?” 

“Sure you can take it. You know you can 
take it. But please don’t burst in and interrupt 
when you know I’m having a private conver¬ 
ts sation.” 


“Crazy about cars,” he explained to Mark 
when Victor had left. “What he doesn’t know 
is that I know he ran the Bird into a tree last 
night. Totalled it.” He wheezed an indulgent 
laugh. Then suddenly the familiar, paternal 
manner changed and Mark felt a distance be¬ 
tween them. “Richards, I want to ask you 
something. You saw a good deal of Cobbold, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Only in the way of business, Don 
Vincente. Outside that he keeps pretty much 
to himself.” 

“Yeah, I know he was exclusive. Anyhow, 
from what you saw of him, were you able to 
form any opinion?” 

“He’s a clever man, Don Vincente. There’s 
no doubt about that. He’s had a good educa¬ 
tion, and it shows.” 

“You’re not telling me anything,” Don 
Vincente said with a touch of severity. 

“And he’s devoted to you service.” Mark 
had been warned by those who still studied 
and deferred to Don Vincente’s whims that it 
was better to be the bringer of good news to 
their chief than the reverse. Don Vincente 
wanted to hear that his dependants served him 
well. 

“I gave him a big job to do out of the 
country. Did you know that ?” 

“I heard he’s in Cuba.” 

“That’s right. Havana. I have big business 
interests down there right now, and he’s been 
down there straightening out the local poli¬ 
ticians. Doing a good job.” The canary, sud¬ 
denly in vigorous action on the bottom of its 
cage, sprinkled them with its seeds. “I don’t 
remember ever having been given cause to beef 
about Cobbold as a worker. The trouble is, it 
turns out he’s a carogna. He’s gone to the 
Narcotics Bureau. There’s a big setup in junk 
in Havana, and he’s blown the whistle.” 

“I don’t believe that, Don Vincente.” 

“Shut up and listen. Nobody’s asking you 
to believe anything ; you’re being told. I don’t 
allow, and never have allowed fooling with 
junk. But what friends of mine want to do is 
their own business. Cobbold’s done his best to 
turn in a friend of mine, and you know what 
that means.” The sun, shifting from behind a 
cloud, glared at them through a high stained- 
glass window, and Don Vincente’s skin turned 
old and waxen in the yellow light. “Luckily 
we still have connections on the other side. 
One of the guys down there knows you, by 
the way, from way back in Palermo. I’ve for¬ 
gotten his name.” 

"Bradley ?” Mark asked. 

“Could have been. He said you’d worked 
together. Said he’d stop by and say hello one 
of these days.. It’s a good thing to have a con¬ 
nection at a time like this, Richards. When a 
guy tries to turn a friend of mine in I feel the 
same, as if he’s done it to me. The guy he blew 
the whistle on happens to be a friend of yours 
too.” 

Spina, Mark thought. It adds up. In his 



meetings with Cobbold at the country club for 
a working lunch or a discussion over drinks 
of the legal aspects of some new land deal, the 
subject had inevitably cropped up: Spina and 
his move to Havana, his involvement in the 
narcotic business, his possible ambitions. 

“I heard you had a great reputation for 
setting a case up, Richards, so I’m going to ask 
you to do something for me." 

“Anything I can, Don Vincente." 

“I hate a carogna, and I guess you do too. 
This guy ate at my table every Sunday. That 


big house of his on the Ridgeway, 1 gave it to 
him when he got married. Anyone will tell 
you I treated him better than my own son. 
He knows all my plans. It’s a great betrayal." 
^motion had produced a shivering pearl at the 
ena of Don Vincente's enormous nose. He pull- 
®!j* °Vj a . handkerchief and trumpeted loudly. 
iou d do me a great favour, Richards, if you 

Mark and Bonadtea crouched in 

the tattered ahade of the palmetto 
while the mosquitos fed on theaL, 







make a trip down to Havana and settle this 
thing for me.” 

“When you say settle it, Don Vincente—” 

“I mean setle it I don't want to hear of 
Mr Cobbold ever again.” 

The request — tn reality an order — 
called for instant compliance. It would have 
been fatal even to feel reluctance, because any 
hesitation would have been immediately 
detected 

* * * * 

“Our old friend Cobbold," Mark asked his 
assistant, Di Santis, "what sort of girls did he 
go for ?” 

"Rlondies,” Di Santis said. “The icy show¬ 
piece type Like every othei Guinea ” 

“Where do you go to look for blonde 
bombshells ?” 

“Anywheie This town is full of the kind 
of bioad who appeals to a guy who wears Adler 
Llevators like Cobbold Has been ever since 
television put the skids under Hollywood and 
California lost its lure. Right now we have 12 


burlesque shows on Dwight Street.” 

Linda Watts, originally from South Bend, 
Indiana, was a basically serious girl who had 
once been a competent secretary but had had 
the misfortune to win a small-town beauty con¬ 
test. Thereafter she had felt obliged to take up 
photograph modelling, then gravitated to spora¬ 
dic employment in burlesque. She could neither 
sing nor dance very well, but she moved grace¬ 
fully and possessed a precarious beauty based 
on her perishable colouring and complexion. 

Mark went to see her in her dressing room 
after her act. 

“I hear thing aren’t too good, Linda. How 
would you like to make a quick 10,000 ?” 

“Ten thousand! What would I have to do, 
rob a bank 7 " Her laugh was unpleasant. It 
was part of the equipment of a girl who has been 
forced to construct some protective semblance 
of worldly wisdom and hardness For the same 
reason, the kindness in her face was beginning 
to fade. But she was redeemed by those features 
that never lost their novelty and attraction for 
18 a Southerner : blue eyes and hair that was like 


a close-fitting helmet or pale gold silk. 

“You’d have to be pleasant to a friend of 
mine ” 

“We ought to get this straight I sing for 
a living —. at the moment, anyway.” 

“You’re finishing here, aren’t you ?” 

“Next week I flopped — the biggest frost 
in history.” 

“You don’t have to put yourself down. You 

were too good for a dump like this.” He really 
meant it. 

“Thanks, pal, for that kind remark; I need¬ 
ed it. Anyway, it’s unemployment cheques for 
mo again. What was that sum of money you 
mentioned 

"Ten thousand ’’ 

“I wondeitd if I’d heard light What's wrong 
with yout friend — he’s suffering from 
leprosy 

“So far as I know, there’s nothing wrong 
with him 

“There’s a couple of hundred nice girls 


around this town who would go to bed with 
this guy for a hundred bucks,” Mark said. 
“The difference is that you know how to use 
your head. I’ve looked up your record, and 
from what I’ve read you nave brains. Hence 
the offer of 10,000. All I’m prepared to tell 
you is that the deal’s a legitimate one You 
wouldn’t be fooling with the law.” 

"I’ll have to think about it,” she said. “I’ll 
think about it and let you know.” 

“Sorry; this has to be a snap decision. 
What’s to stop you making up your mind right 
now ?” 

The strain of indecision had aged her 
slightly with a temporary pencilling that would 
soon become permanent under the eyes. “Shall 
I tell you ? Because I’m afraid." 

* * * * 

At 10,000 ft. Cuba was a skin of vegetation 
stretched over a land saturated with brilliant 
light. The plane bounced down through bulg¬ 
ing cumulus and the air currents of me early 
evening to deposit them at Rancho Boyeros. 
They were plunged into milk-warm air, green- 
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ish light sifted through the palms and a crowd 
of absurd, maracas-shakJng, strawhatted tour¬ 
ists. Now they wqre firmly together, Mark 
steering Linda with his hand on her forearm, 
a growing possessiveness stoked by the admira¬ 
tion blatantly, almost brutally, displayed by 
thick-set men with marvellously laundered 
sWrts, who moved reluctantly to let them pass 
and turned to follow her with glittering eyes. 
They took a limousine downtown, where 
Mark booked Linda into the Lincoln, a 
sedate hotel on the Avenida Italia, and went on 
himseif to the Sevilla, where he had learned 
that Cobbold was staying. 

Next day, Cobbold called him in his room 
from the hotel’s coffee shop before eight a m., 
and Mark dressed quickly and went, down. He 
found Cobbold alone at the counter, spruce in 
a seersucker suit that reproved the limpness of 
Havana’s humidity. Two coffee-skinned men 
with low foreheads were slumped despondently 
at a neighbouring table like bored chimpanzees 
at a zoo tea party, and Mark took these to be 
bodyguards. He sat down on a stool next to 
Cobbold, who turned a cool look on him. "This 
is an unexpected pleasure," he said in a voice 
that contained no satisfaction. 

“I called you a couple of times,’’ Mark said. 
"I didn’t get in until late.’’ 

So I heard,” Cobbold said. “As a matter of 
fact, I saw you last night at El Bohio. Rather 
bogus, perhaps, but charming all the same. What 
brings you to Havana ?” 

“A property the company’s interested in.” 

“For use as what ?” 

“A casino.” 

"Oh, my God. Not again. Not another 
casino.” Sternness and disbelief showed on his 
face. “In any case, why you ?” 

“You’d better ask Teddy Maclean, who 
handles tha overseas business,” Mark said. 

“Casinos here are a thing of the past — at 
least the way things are right now.” — 

“I —don’t make the policy.” 

“The one thing I don’t understand," said 
Cobbold, "is where this man Bradley comes into 
this. You remember we discussed him before. 
I can’t get over the feeling that he’s at the back 
of Spina. But why ? My spies tell me he show¬ 
ed up in Havana last week. Any theories ?” 

"About Bradley ? None at all.” 

“There’s something about him that gives me 
a feeling in my gut,” Cobbold said. “It’s the 
same feeling you need to give me when you first 
arrived. I couldn’t quite figure out what you 
were doing in the States. I've got to know you 
better since then, and I’ve come to realise you’re 
on the level, I don’t much care for mysteries. 
Anyway, let’s forget our troubles. If you’ll 
forgive my curiosity — where did you find that 
radiant creature you were with last night? 
Surely she isn’t a local acquisition.” 

“She’s a girl from back home who wanted 
to come along. Do you want to meet her?" 

to be continued 


IN THE RECENT Barmuda Bowl Anal Solo* 
way for the United State and Belladonna 
for Italy were faced with a defensive prob¬ 
lem at trick two. 

Dealer. East. Game all 
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Soloway led the Kmp of hearts and his 
partner, playing normal signals, dropped 
the 4, declarer following with the Jack. How 
would you proceed? 

To play a low heart might be fatal If 
declarer held Q-J bare, so Solowey con¬ 
tinued with the Ace, Now the contract 
could not be defeated, for this was the full 
deal 
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By playing <?K-A Soloway had blocked 
the suit, giving declarer time to establish 
the diamonds or to duck a spade into East's 
hand. In play East unblocked with the 
Queen of heeds under the Ace and dactarer 
wound up with ten tricks. 

When Belladonna held the West cards he 
too began with a high heart on which East 
played the 4, However, rather than 'take a 
position’ by continuing with either s high 
heart or e low one. Belladonna switched to 


Declarer played on diamonds, and whan 
Gerozzo came In with the King the de¬ 
fenders cleared the hearts for down one. 
It is deer that ft fa sound play not to load a 
second heart, for unless East has an entry 
m one ofthe other suits the contract will not 
be defeated by any ptay. 



COLLECTORS objected strongly when a £1 
value was Included in the series of the 
stamps Issued to mark the ninth congr es s 
of the Universal Postal Union, hold In 
London during May 1929. The Poet Office 
planned to present a complimentary aet of 
the special stamps to each delegate but 
fearedthet the VW., Id., ifed., end 2fed., 
vetuee elone would hardly make en accept- 
able gift. Designed by Herald Nelson, the 
black £1 stamp added dignity to the series 
but only in recant yearn has H become 
valuable. It now coats about £120 mint 
£7$ used and a first day cover bearing the 
complete series would be worth towards 
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Having tried all combina¬ 
tions, film-makers are now 
turning to making Punjabi- 
films. Why not ? The major¬ 
ity of the stars as well as 
makers are Punjabi. The 
tradition has been followed 
from the mythological, 
made by Dara Singh 
(Nanak Naam Jahaaz Hai) 
which were huge successes. 
Put after the highly pub¬ 
licised muhurat of “Sohni 
Mahiwal” starring Rajesh 
Khanna and Neetu Singh, 
in Chandigarh* in true Rajesh 
style (crowds, shamiana, 
Punjab Governor, et al) this 
trend will gain a faster 
momentum. Already, Yash 
Chopra has signed Dara 
Singh for a Punjabi film he 
plans to make. And J. Om 
Prakash, another big box- 
office film-maker, says that 
his greatest desire is to film 
“Pin*! di Kudi”. This “great 
ambition’, he said, was 
being held up because of 
lack of time and a suitable 
girl to play the robust 
woman of the title. 

The arrival of a bouncy, 
eight-pound baby boy, did 
not make much of a delight 
to pass Amitabh Bachchan. 
He took it like most other 
things, in his stride. Can’t 
help feeling what tremend¬ 
ous ecstasy would run 
through “Aasbirwad” had 
Dimple borne a boy for 
Rajesh, instead of a second 
girl. Though much mockery 
has been made of Rajesh for 
his openly wanting a boy- 
child, one does feel sorry for 
the man. 

llanmohan Desai, the direc¬ 
tor with the most number of 
multi-star-cast movies, be¬ 
lieves in doing things in 
great style. Like living for 
more than a month at Marve 
Beach in Bombay, for the 
shooting of “Dharamveer”. 
The press was invited to 
spend half-a-day on a pirate 
ship, on which the shooting 
was done. We were promised 
the lead cast of Dharmendra, 
Zeenat Aman, Jeetendra and 
Neetu Singh, with 100 
22 others. There was a sea- 


khaasbaat 

battle aboard the ship. Out 
of the promised, Zeenat did 
not come as she was unwell 
and had begged two days off. 
But the month-long shooting 
attracted a lot of visitors, 
taken there by carloads 
daily. The producer's wife, 
Mrs. Subhash Desai, was 
complaining that her hus¬ 
band, along with director 
Manmohan was living at 
Marve and had come home 
“on leave” for one single 
night, that too for some reli¬ 
gious family function. “I 
don't know * what the hell 
those fellows are doing out 
there ! I only know there is 
a hectic coming and going 
of folks from and to the 
beach !” she grumbled. The 
picnic for the press was a 
pleasant - change - from - 
routine type of shooting, 
which included lunch and 
tea. Earlier, this unit had 
called a lot of people to see a 
huge Roman-type arena, at 
Essel studio. At this rate, 
with all the shooting spec¬ 



tacle, I wonder if they are 
going to leave much for us 
to see, if and when the film 
will be shown ! 

Even before “Geeta Gata 
Chal” became the hit it has 
proved to be, its young hero, 
former child-star, Sachin, I 
hear, had become overly fond 
of the bottle. In fact, the 
under-twenty star says he 
can’t work if he has not had 
booze. For his nice looks 
and well-maturing talent, 
this comes as a sad PS in¬ 
deed. And then they blame 
poor Dharmendra anil Prem- 
nath, after the two have 
been in films for years and 
made piles of success! 
What will become of Sachin, 
twenty years hence, if what 
they say about him is true ? 

Tina, Dev Anand's ''dis¬ 
covery”, is not so new to 
films after all. Seems she has 
been knocking around for a 
bit, before Dev happened on 
her. Yash Chopra had taken 
her test and rejected her! 

There was a time, related a 
certain story-writer, when 
Shashi Kapoor was so wary 
and superstitious about tak¬ 
ing new films (naturally, 
when his time was not so 
good as it is now) that he 
used to lay down rules even 
before a narration was taken 
to him. Among these, one 
was, that lie wouldn't work 
in a heroine-subject film, say 
like “Abhinetri" “Shar- 
meelee” (incidentally, he 
ended up doing both of them) 
saying the importance would 
shift to the heroine and she 
would make off with the 
credit. So the writer, while 
narrating the Sharmeelee 
angle, said, "Imagine the 
heroine has to play a dual- 
role. One is a vaxnpish role 
and the other, a good-role. 
So just suppose you are play¬ 
ing a dynamic character 
thrown against a vamp and 
a heroine. You'll get more 
credit this way.” So Shashi 
signed up. Not knowing too 
well that a story-writer can 
spin yarns and twist facts to 
make them sound different. 



A few things about Vinod Mehra. Personal 
things, I mean. . 

To meet Vinod the man, you meet him on 
a Sunday, because that’s when you get him at 
home, bike Shashi Kapoor, Vinod Mehra makes 
it rfffcfnfr not to shoot on a Sunday, though, of 
course, he is not as dogmatic as Shashi about it. 
Also Shashi doesn’t meet anybody connected 
with films on a Sunday (even journalists), but 
Vinod is not that rigid about his Sundays. 
Maybe because he doesn’t have a wife and kids. 
And maybe because he doesn’t think the com¬ 
bination of a “friend” and a “filmwallah" an 
impossible combination. 

So you meet him on a Sunday, at home, 
around elevenish and find him in a relaxed 
holiday mood. Still unshaven and still in the 
kurta pyjama he wore the night before, he sits 
by his fantastic music system. Vinod is a great 
lover of music and he has huge stereo speakers 
itwo each) fitted in every room of his Pali Ilill 
flat. Also he has the most fantastic collection 
■ if jazz music (Western) in the industry. He is 
very particular about his equipment, and cleans 
anti oils the “nozzles” and other delicate and 
vital parts of his record-changers, amplifiers, 
cassette-players, tape recorders and what not. 
He finishes' with his cleaning, puts on some 
music and sits down to do sundry things like 
refuelling his gas-lighters, getting'the curtains 
changed, etc. “Six days a week, I follow more 
t or less a routine life,” he says. “But on 
Sundays, I let myself go.” 

Around 12.30 in the afternoon, he decides 
to have a shave, a bath and a change of clothes. 
After which, he sits down to listen to music and 
have some (.'hilled beer t he doesn’t normally 
drink on the other days of the week). 

Vinod is a moderate man. As a matter of 
fact, I find a lot of girls in the industry who 
are not excited by Vinod because they think 
lie's <1 “mild sort of a person” (whatever that 
means). 

Vinod doesn’t agree. “T’m not exactly a mild 
sort of a person. But yes, I’m definitely not 
loud. In fact, the one grudge. I always hold 
against, the people of this industry is that they 
are too loud. So, I, in my own way, try to 
remain as normal as possible and I think I’ve 
succeeded in this respect to a fairly good 
degree.” 

But mild or not. Vinod has always been 
known to get along famously with his heroines. 
There was a time when Vinod and Rekha were 
very dose to each other. Whether or not they 
were actually married remains a topic of 
speculation but the fact is that theirs was an as 
good-as-married kind of relationship. Even now, 
people close to Rekha insist that her link-ups, 
earlier with Kiran Kumar and now with 
Amitabh Bachchan, are affairs on the rebound. 

Vinod, however, will not speak anything 
about Rekha or his “good friend” Moushumi as 
he feels these are personal things and that he’d 
rather be known for what he does on the screen 
than what he does or does not, off it. 



Sundays, 
he is at home 


And then, there are heroines like Recna 
Roy, who thinks Vinod is a “Devta” or Persia 
Khambatta who feels ir Vinod is one of the nicest 
men to have strayed into Hindi films.” There 
are others too.. .. 

For Vinod, Sunday being synonymous with 
relaxation and relaxation being synonymous 
with Ritesh and Moushumi Chatterjee, Sunday 
becomes synonymous with Ritesh and Mou¬ 
shumi. So, on Sundays, either Vinod goes over to 
their place on the first floor of the same build¬ 
ing or they come up over to his flat on the 
eleventh floor of ‘Nibbana’. Well, that Sunday, 
it was Ritesh and Moushumi who had come 
over and joined us in our conversation I care¬ 
fully manipulated the topic of Vinod to get some 
extra info on him. 

Said Ritesh, “There is this thing about 
Vinod. He will never admit he’s wrong when 
we get into an argument — which vve do quite 
frequently. Vinod is a good talker with a flair 
for reasoning. And no matter how wrong he is, 
he will never end up as a loser. Sometimes, 
after the discussion, he picks it up the next day 
again and takes a stand quite opposite to the 
one he was taking the day before. So we tell 
him, “See, you realise you were talking rubbish 
yesterday/ And he turns back to say, *Ot 
course not. I was saying the same thing yester¬ 
day too/ But these are minor things. Vinod 
is a great human being and a greater friend. He 
has been my best and my most consistent friend 
to date. 

“He is the kind of person who can never 
hurt anvbodv. Even if he doesn’t like some¬ 
one, he’ll never be rude until driven to in¬ 
human proportions. He is also very sensitive 
and is prone to getting upset over what some¬ 
body says to him or about him. And wc\ 
meaning Moushumi and I, being (dose to him 
are the ones who suffer. Because, woh sara gussa 
hamara pe utarta hai ....” 23 












ARIES (March 21 — April 20) The necessary 
tasks are likely to be accomplished by you 
this we k, Monetary difficulties may be over 
by Thursday. In service, competition and 
rivalry indicated. Businessmen and professionals an active 
phase of life is in the offing. Ladies, good luck will'boost your 
ambition. Girls and bachelors, you are likely to be attracted 
towards the unknown. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) This week 
you will get opportunities to display your 
mental strength. In service and in your 
professional field, you may expect success. 
Businessmen, travel indicated. Executives, do not hesitate to 
take a decision even if it is not a pleasing one. Ladies, 
immediate failure will bring ultimate success. Bachelors, 
ovoid physical strain. 

GEMINI (May 21 — dune 20) More choices 
aio before you now. Professionals, this is 
the time when you will have to decide your 
future course of action. Businessmen, 
certain associates may act against your interest and you may 
even think of parting with them. Ladies, avoid confrontation on 
the domestic front. Working girls, promotion or an incentive 
for you. Girls, mental condition will improve, 

CANCER (dune 21 — duly 21) This Is a 
week when you may have to play an import¬ 
ant role in persuading others to do some¬ 
thing, Your health may not run well. Health 
of your parents may cause worries. In service, you may not 
act the desired results in due time. Professionals, enmity 
indicated. Businessmen, you may have to go abroad for your 
business. Girls, do not allow your temper to jeopardise your 
interest. 






LEO (duly 22 — August 21) Your financial 
position will improve. Relations with govern¬ 
mental authorities are likely to be better. 
Professionals, your public relation effort will 
place you In n good position. In service, you may expect a 
raise. Family life seems to be happy, Your son may suffer 
from mild attacks of cold and cough. Girls, congenial, social 
and domestic atmosphere for you. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This is 
the time to initiate efforts to solve your 
personal problems. In service, success 
may be expected after the initial setback. 
Professionals, meetings and visits will snatch much of your 
time. Businessmen, extra profit may be made out of your 
investment. Ladies and girls, you are likely to be awakened 




by the harsh facts of life. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This Is 
Sk an auspicious week for starting a new 

Jf\ j m scheme. In service, your Interests are soon 
likely to be on a firmer basis. Businessmen, 
financial trends are helpful now. Professionals, seniors will 
come forward to help you. Bachelors, accent is on finance. 
Ladies, advantageous trends assured for those who are in 
love. Children may cause worries. 

jBSOM SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

JSgJJ Barring some domestic troubles, other 

aspects of your personal life are good. 
Money comes your way from unexpected 
sources. In service, cooperation from all quarters may be 
expected. Executives, good time for snatching a holiday. 
Ladies, a hurried decision may be upsetting. Girls, you may 
expect a raise If you are In service — specially in PR job. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
vnaiui You are likely to acquire fame In the second 
^ WSSR half of the week. Meeting with an important 
political personality indicated. In service, 
this week may bring a position of power and authority. Your 
financial condition will improve. In the mid-week you may 
have to take a very significant decision regarding your future. 

. ^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 

A pleasant surprise for you in the first half 
of the week. An elderly person will come 
i n your life and help you to tide over a 
major difficulty In service, make every effort to reorganise 
your job Professionals and businessmen, the new enterprise 
will be a good Incentive. Ladies and girls, this is not the 
time to retrace your steps for not becoming successful. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
You are now in a mlfni to go away from 
your usual surroundings. You have become 
for some time somewhat secretive about 


your personal relations and movements. In service, new ideas 
will be rewarding. Businessmen and professionals, money is 
likely to be shy. Tax problem may irritate you. Ladies and 
girls, certain incidents may make you unmindful. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This is 
a week when your friends and relations will 
prize your opinions and judgments above 
all others'. In service, havo patience ; condi¬ 
tions will improve. Businessmen, raw materials are likely to 
be scarce. Professionals, you may have to go abroad at 
short notice. Ladies, avoid gossips. Girls, your personality 
will make yourself lovable. 
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CATCHES ON 

What is surprising about the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness 
l ISKON) is not its conquest of the West, 
the U.S.A. in particular. The cultural 
injpact of this institution, borne on the 
shoulders of Westerners in the main, has 
already reached amazing proportions in 
India. Although only about six centres 
have so far been started by the ISKON 
in this country, Tushar Patranabis says, 
one has to see for oneself how the amused 
indifference in Indian minds about this 
movement even two years ago has been 
giving way to compulsive curiosity, if not 
esteem, towards this community of 
shorn, saffron-clad white men and women 
chanting Hare Krishna on city and village >* 
roads. I 






AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 172: 4 CARTE BLANCHE’ 

The symmetry of the bars in the completed diagram is 
such that it would look the same if turned upside down, 
but not if given a quarter-turn. Clues are in their correct 
order. Solvers should mark in the bars on their solutions. 
Numbers are unnecessary. 

ACROSS 

Holy John's father, in short, won't go far in Australia 
Charley Tompion? 

In one afternoon I circle a bustling continental market 
Dresp fabric that's fashionable, m the mode 
Obsolete crowns, no use, silly, for encircling sovereign 
Without her son sadly Dotty reached Euston for train 
Creeper? Creepers return— pull one out 
Murder victim given a bash endlessly 
Put back kidneys wi’ a wee bittie salt? 

Tenderfoot’s jittery ache with Champion repeatedly 
circling ring 

Result of slice? Stuck in bunker, fuming 
What you have when sailors get stuck into speech 
heading for port? 

Engaged in constructing tree-den 

Swimming in North— one plunging in isn’t common 

End of exercise in a caper’s soothing 

Belief in one god shown by one Mt. Sinai dazzled 

Tenants accept first of economical cuts, going deeper 

H? You've got it in one 

DOWN 

Frequently Azed's uplifted cup-holder 

My child Hal naughtily gobbling several pies 

Sounds tike the place for Rosy Lea, peace and quiet 

Middle of kilt went flying in Scottish reel 

There are two extra in the eightsome, maybe—elderly 

waiters 9 

Shows hack's coming? And shown by hacks going 
A pub artist steeped in malt- swallower of Jack's? 

No place tor the vertiginous, a bundle of nerves 

L o, senses are deficient- if one is 

Transpose rise of saltpetre in hail, making limestone 

deposit 

l*m enthralled by birth endlessly, enthralled by one of 
those born every minute 

I may be petite, one to be hugged— I’m certainly not grand 
Trendy host excited about his place getting a lift 
Endlessly prickly, top to toe, I can sting 
Pack of carnivores keeps craving for innards 
Showing outwnrd growth, chaps dined without a starter 
I contact another in intimate dance, latest one 



Lower top of ciub, the very top 
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ACROSS 

11, rich in anag , 12,1 m pet 
1 go. 15, laid op (rev ). 

IS, tur(n)key. 19, s has, 
21, ace, a in anag , 

27, (p)ostmen; 32, (p)urqe, 
33, 2 meanings 

DOWN 

1, hitter in wick, 2, (l)rom 
p(lay), 5, ire frev } * nys 
6, cub reporter. S, L-ca l i 
in as, 13, i e alter nates 
20, rest ate 23, > e MP in 
Eire, 25, hidden 
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Position No. 12 



IRSi to play-flow ahoutd Me gems go? 


Continuation of Position No. 10 

The finish of a game Janig-Schmidt, played 
in Karl-Marx-Stadt last year»2kr3r. pp? 
qppl. 1 kt 2 p kt 1 p, 4 Kt 3, 2Pb1B? 
3B1Q2;PP3PPP,1 K 1 RR3 
White won by 1. Kt- B6. Q- B4.2. Kt x P ch, 
K-Q2. 3. Q x P ch, K— K1, 4. R x P ch, 
K-B1, 5. B—Q6 ch, R x B, 6. Q~K7ch. 
resigns. 

More Batsford books 

Three more to be precise, let me first, in the 
interests ot economy of space dispose 
briefly of the weakest The King's Gambit, 
by Viktor Korchnoi and Vladimir Zak 
(£3 25). is a slight and unsuccessful work 
It contains little that is new either as 
analysis or as games. 

Next, Complete Chess Strategy 1. 
Planning the Pieces, by Ludek Pachman 
(£3-25). 1 like this book just as much as I 
was indifferent to (dislike cannot be used* 
in this instance since the book by Zak has 
no substance to dislike) Zak s work It is 
animated by a strong and genuine en¬ 
thusiasm for the subject - middle-game 
strategy, and in my opinion will do more 
good to the aspiring young player than all 
the openings books published by Batsford's 
(an awe-inspiring concept) put together 

Pachman starts off with a section on the 
development of modem chess This is 
fascinating but I would quarrel with his 
description of Fischer’s style es 'a syn¬ 
thesis of Capabianca's and Lasker's/ 
Capa's influence Is undeniable, but 


Lasker's was negligible Prom what I know 
of Fischer, of his games of h;s utterances 
and of his theoretical innovations I would 
have said that his style was an amalgam of 
Capablanca. Alekhine and Stemitz with 
Fischer Aftei this opening chapter we qet 
a brilliant section on the fundamentals of 
chess strategy and the remaining part of 
the work is devoted to more specific amis 
m dealing with each piece and the strategy 
that should arise from the nature of the 
piece 

With Chess Olympiad Nice 1974 World 
Team Championship, by Ray Keene and 
David Levy (£3 95). we get what, despite 
their tender years, might be described as 
the old hands at work The pair have a I 
ready been responsible for two similar 
works on previous Olympiads and here 
they have a tale to unfold which might 
make each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porpenlme Or. 
perhaps, slightly to modernise M<lton, to 
make tears fall thick as autumnal leaves on 
Zinser. I refer to the organisation of the 
Olympiad, which would have been exem¬ 
plary, we are told, had Pompidou lived As 
it was, t turned out to be exemplary, but 
purely as an awful warning. For the players 
it was bad, for the journalists, non-existent 

Oh, l forgot, the cheta: well, it wasn't too 
bad, as indeed the authors show. There 
are some fine games, but as the authors 
also show, there eras alto a lot of tripe, if 
that is not dignifying some of the games by 
too high a designation. 
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An underwing mcth 



A primitive moth 



Hummingbird hawk moth 



Colourful and unuaual adults 



An iridescent butterfly 



Then antennae are used piimanly foi find¬ 
ing fcxid and a mate Densely coveied with * 
micio-copic sense organs, usually in the form ol 
bustles or cone-like striutures fonned of thin 
hollow outgrowths of cuticles, insert antennae 
aie segmented appendages that ate moved bj 
basal muscles. Through these they percent' 
odourt., changes m tempeiatuie 01 humidity ot 
the air, and ceitain othei stimuli as well 
Although like most insects Lepidopteias cannot 
hear, there are some moths who employ then v 
auditory senses to perceive supersonic cries ot 
bats which prey on them, and thus keep out ot 
their path 

There aie a iange ol tactile and simiia' 
sensoiy devices which many insects employ toi 
controlling their flight movements Certain peg-,—-■ 
like sense organs are stimulated by volatile su*» "■ 
stances in the atmospheie or by aqueous solu¬ 
tions of other materials Tlius butterflies can 
perceive sugaty solutions through the terminal 
segment of the leg The chemical senses are ot 
gloat biological impoitance too Through them 
the insect can find food, its mate or the site for 
laying its eggs In some cases the sensitivity of 
the organs is lemarkabie 

Using the long hollow pioboscis, which 
could sometimes be six tunes as long as then 
bodies/these insects can sip deep-seated neeta' 
of flowers Spirallv coiled beneath its head, i* 
is extended for feeding the hidden sweet® 
through the complicated action of its muscle^ 
and inflation by blood pressure 

A most fascinating aspect of the study of 
these insects is their protective coloration and 
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mimicry. The protective colour patterns to safe- remarkable camouflage occurs when the insect 
guard themselves from their enemies — fall into resembles in considerable detail some features 

three categories, viz., cryptic coloration, warn- 0 f its natural environment. Some imitale the 

I* 1 ™? coloration and mimicry Cryptic coloration bark on which they rest, many caterpillars re- 
takes many forms, the simplest being a general semblo the twigs on which they cling while 
similarity to the colour of the background, in others the colour, shape and ‘the pattern of 
Green caterpillars occurring on green grass or leaf veins arc closely imitated. With some the 
foliase is an example. The dark colours markings even extend to imitation of fungus- 
would be found on soils or among dead leaves, spots, and in which dry and wet season forms 
In recent years it is being reported that atmos- of the same species differ so as to he in harmony 
pheric pollution in some industrial areas has led 'y>th the condition of the fallen Jeaxes at these 
to the evolution of races of moths whose dark times. 

(melanic) colouring protects them from pro- s<)nit> butterflies when pursued suddenly 
datory birds - when they rest on the barks of laud and fold up their wings, thus revealing only 
soot-covered trees. the drab underside of the wings — the quick 

Disruptive coloration — when the familiar action and sudden billing of their brilliant 
outlines of the body are broken up and eon- (, °l° l us actually seem to make them disappear, 
cealed by a pattern of more irregular and con- With certain spec ies the camouflaged wings often 
r spicuous patches — could be found on the wings i'PP^ar ripped and tattered, somewhat resembl- 
of many butterflies and moths. The most. a dead leaf. 



■ •bowing tying* Butterfly begin* to Merge Fully emerged edutt Adult with expand** wing* 







Insects that are distasteful to vertebrates 
are often marked with warning colours and thus 
advertise their unpleasant character. Related to 
such warning patterns are others that are an 
empty threat. Through mimicry — the close 
resemblance between different species — some 
butterflies bluff their enemies by wearing colour 
patterns of a distasteful type. 

As with many insects, these too have their 
own methods of attack and defence. The rela¬ 
tively inert pupae may hoar structures resembl¬ 
ing miniature snares. Some caterpillars have 


fragile hairs which release an nrliOating sub¬ 
stance on being broken. Caterpillar bristles are 
often poisonous enough to pr oduce rash or minor 
irritation on human skin. Certain brown-tail 
moth's caterpillar is hatched with barbed hairs, 
and when it spins cocoon it includes some poison 
hairs from its body. The adult moth then collects 
the hairs from the cocoon, places them on her 
eggs, and thus the hairs protect the' moth 
throughout its life. 

The Tiger Swallowtail caterpillars are the *1 
most scarce of all with two large eyes painted 




on top erf its abdomen which makes it resemble 
a snake’s head. They are really the skunks of 
the insect world, with little slits behind their 
heads through which they shoot out bright 
orange horns which give off a nauseating odour. 
The horns are believed to protect them from 
birds. 

Butterflies are excellent fliers, and some 
take long flights annually — a mass migration 
that is often a pretty remarkable sight. How 
these butterflies often use the same tree year 
after year during their migration is quite 
intriguing. Entomologists believe that some 
unusual wing-scales of the males are scent 
glands which give out a perfume that is nearly 
odourless to us. Perhaps the perfume sticks to 
the tree trunks and like an advertising bill¬ 
board tells the butterflies when they have arrived 
at a good place to spend the night. 

The courtship behaviour varies greatly in 
complexity but seems always to consist of a 
stereotyped ritual which culminate? in the 
transfer of semen. Once 1 observed two tiny 
butterflies moving in a circle on a plant leaf 
with their mouths touching each other as if in 
a posture of kissing. It lasted for quite some 
time, followed by their mating. In certain 
species the male seizes his mate’s antennae 
between his wings, releasing a sexual scent from 
some special scales there. 

Inspected closely their eggs loo are 
beautifully coloured in all hues of the rainbow, 
and are of varied shapes and sizes depending 
on the species. Often laid out in definite pattern 
the eggs are laid on plants that the young will 
later feed on. 

The young insect that emerges from the egg 
is so very different from the parents, and for 
once it seems as if by mistake the Beauty has 
produced a Beast. Most ugly looking it does not 
look like an insect at all It is a food machine that 
gorges itself, and the only time it stops eating is 
when it is ready to molt, shedding the skin that 
its appetite has made too tight. Once I wit¬ 
nessed a moth caterpillar devouring its own 
‘cast’ skin as I was taking its photograph. The 
growing chunky body of a caterpillar can hold 
an enormous amount of food, and with certain 
species the caterpillar is capable of consuming, 
during the first three weeks, food * weighing 
86,000 times its weight at birth. 

With certain species the" female does not 
leave its case of leaves spun together with silk; 
the wingless creature Just lives long enough to 
mate and lay her eggs. The caterpillar of a 
butterfly usually sheds its skin to reveal the 
pupal case; while most moth caterpillars sp|r 
cocoons, often using up to 1000 yards of silk to 
produce it. Rearing moths to collect its silk is a; 
lucrative business, and some species have been 
so thoroughly domesticated that they do no 
more occur in the wild. 

How does the adult get out of its case T 
Some construct little trap doors, while others 
[have a chemical key that loosens the door of the 
cocoon. A harsh fluid from the moth’s mouth 






exotic butterflies 

1. Guatemala to Ecuador S. Australia 

2. Amazon 7. Now World tropica 

3. South Ame r i ca 8. Arizona to Argentina 

4. Southern Asia 9. South Africa 

5. Western Africa 10. Africa 
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weakens the silk In most cases the emerged 
insect is a joy to behold Studying these colour¬ 
ful insects, the “flowers that fly”, is bound to 
be a rewarding experience 

Among Lepidopteras there are abdut two 
thousand skippers which to many of us are 
just butterflies The characteristics which differ¬ 
entiate these from other Lepidopteras are their 
rapid darting flights that propel them forward 
in a senes of mincing airborne skips, a body 

| 0 


heavier than that of a butterfly, and the antennae 
generally recurved, hooked, at the tips These 
too undergo a complete metamorphosis, but the 
caterpillars which are almost always smooth¬ 
skinned often retreat into a shelter that they 
make by stitching together cuf or folded leaves. 
Like butterflies' wings the skippers’ wings too 
are formed of pigments of red. yellow, black and 
white — the blues, the greens and the metallic 
iridescent hues being the result of refraction. 



eyes - right 


Thousands of poets have written their homage 
to tite eyes of a woman. Woman's eyes have 
been likened to stars, the smile in them to sun¬ 
shine, the tears in them to celestial dewdrops. 
Shakespeare talks of the eyelashes as “the 
fringed curtain of the eye”; Milton of women 
whose ‘bright eyes rain influence', and Tenny¬ 
son raves about the ‘eyes of pure women, 
wholesome stars of love'. Shakespeare has even 
gone so far as to say that a man can be stabbed 
w ith “a white wench’s blaek eye !” Truly, the 
eyes are the windows of the soul. But what 
with the strain and stress of modern living, the 
vagrancies of the artificial light, eye-strain due 
to the cinema and the T.V., the ill-effects of the 
smog-filled air in city life, these “windows" are 
often Ix’gtimed, befogged and dulled. Cleanli¬ 
ness, exercise and correct eye-make-up, these 
are three things which every woman must be 
aware of if she prizes her eyes. 

Fust, cleanliness. After a movie or a long 
T.V. session, bathe your eyes in normal saline 
— which is just water boiled with a little salt, 
strained and cooled — and feel your eyes sparkle 
with a cleanliness. Gentle medicated eyedrops 
are wonderful if you have an inflammation, 
otherwise be chary of using them too often, 
because they tend to ‘dry’ the eyes. A long 
session with your favourite author, and your 
eves feel droopy with tiredness. Lie back and 
relax with cotton eye pads wrung out of a 
solution of one pint of hot water and one table¬ 
spoon of salt. Kinse eyes with dashes of cold 
water and you’ll be fresh-eyed as daisy. 

Another freshner is witch hazel. Soak 
cotton pads in it and refrigerate them. Put them 
on eyes and relax for 10 minutes. 

Eyes swollen ? Try this. Dip cotton pads In 
cold water, saturate them with your astringent 
and place the pads on your lids for a few 
moments. Then switch to cotton pads dipped 
in nearly hot water for a minute. Repeat several 
times until you feel your eyes as back to normal. 

Another excellent home-remedy which has 
been found efficacious., Take a couple of tea- 
bags out of the household quota, dip them In 
fairly warm water, put these damp, warm tea- 
bags over your puffy eye-lids and relax for 10 
minutes. 

Now to exercise for your delicate, heavenly 
orbs. Most of us tend to neglect this side of 
eye-health. With the result that we either have 
to mask the beauty of the eyes with glasses or 
else, peer fretfully through dulled, short-sighted 


eyes. 

Exercising the eyes is just as important as 
exercising the limbs. You haw to have the same 
mental discipline for this routine, and dally 
and regularly must you do the exercises faith¬ 
fully if you are to get the maximum benefit out 
of them. Here is a single routine Lie down 
without a pillow'. Roll your eyes from left to 
right and right to left. Relax by closing them 
with your palms cupped against the lids lightly 
Now open the left eye and blink JO times. 
Repeat with right eye Close your eyes and 
raise them slowly till you look up. Now look 
down. Raise your eve-lids again to look up 
and look down Repeat 20 times Relax with 
palming, then blinking. 

Get up and stand near the window. Look 
out as far as you can. Green can be wonder¬ 
fully soothing. If vou could manage it. Palm 
your eyes for relaxing, doing it alternately. 

Now to make-up. Eye-make-up has come 
to stay Bizarre or brash, mysterious or mistv, 
it’s all yours for all hours of the day and night. 
Revel in it and reveal the hidden depths ot 
your eye.-:. A whole range of beauty aids await 
your pleasure. Don’t be afraid to indulge in 
experiments until you find the right eye-makeup 
for each mood, for each occasion. Or better still, 
for no occasion at all except to have fun with 
experimenting. 

Range your eye beauty make-up aids. Eye¬ 
lines, eye-shadows, mascara, eye-lid gloss, 
everything for the total area. Don't forget eye¬ 
brow’s, Straggling hairs should be tweezed out, 
remember to pluck only from beneath brows, 
never from above. This makes your eyes look 
larger. 

Brush the eyebrows into shape with a clean 
tiny eye-shadow brush (keeping this for this 
purpose only), and face a mirror with the strong 
light on your face. Tweezers come in various 
shapes, some with points and others chisel¬ 
shaped. Choose the one you can work easiest 
with. The important thing to remember is that 
you always tweeze hairs out in the direction in 
which they grow. If you pull them out against 
the roots, you might leave unsightly black stubs 
behind. Hold the tweezers between thumb and 
forefinger. Finish off with a mild antiseptic 
cream or lotion. Wait for about 10 minutes 
before, you put on make-up. 

To start, deal with the eye-lids after the 
eye-brows are trimmed to your satisfaction. 11 



HAVE you w brought off an ‘fntr* 
Following tfm publication of 
GabHff Chog*** &>(« Bridge Tip • Vow 
wooko ago, various member* of my club, 
tha Eccentric, claim to have spotted die 
chance for this form of play. Hare tha 
opportunity was not grasped. 
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♦098 4 
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A K 6 
0762 
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A 5 2 


The contract was 3NT and West lad tyj. 
South played low In dummy and East won 
with the King, returning the 3. In play tha 
declarer formed no very definite plan and 
eventually went one down. 

South is unlikely to get home unless he 
can make three club tricks. As dummy's 
entry has been removed, the best plan is to 
lead ♦© at trick three and let It run rf not 
covered. As it happens. East has K*x. so the 
intra-finesse succeeds Oedarer loses the 
flmt round of the suit to West's j-10-x-x, 
but when he regains the lead he drops 
East's King and finesses against West's 
remaining honour. 

The intra-fInessa occurs in defence in the 
familiar situation where East holds 0-9-x 
over dummy's J-x. East puts in the 9 on 
partner's lead and later leads the Queen, 
pinning the Jack. This is a less obvious 
example. 

♦ lO 4 
VKQ7 
Ok 108 7 63 
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♦a 8 5 
<910643 
OAQ 4 
4966 


South opened a strong notrump and 
North raised to 3NT. West led 4#. and 
declarer played low from dummy. 

East 9aw that he would have to find two 
tricks in partner's * hand before declarer 
could bring in the diamonds As South, 
with l^c-x-x, would simply hold up the 
King, East decided to play declarer for 
Q- J-x-x. partner for K-9-x-x 
On the opening lead East played the 8. 
South Won with the Queen, but when East 
came in with a diamond he cashed the Ace 
of spades and West was able to take two 
more tricks with ♦K-g over South’s J-x T 
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CL S FIRST ISSUED in 1853. the celebrated Cape 
S 3C 0 f Good Hope triangular* owe their unusual 
2 shape to the need for inexperienced sorters 

< **■ in the Cape Town post office to distinguish 
O at a glance between tetters arriving from 
f" >* ’overseas and those posted locally. Since 
(/) £ overseas mail bore conventional rect¬ 

angular stamps, the Cape stamps, showing 
Hope seated uncomfortably beside an 
anchor were to be triangular. Among the 
rarest are the 4d. stamps printed In black 
instead of the normal blue. These were first 
recorded in 1882 but fewer than a dozen are 
now known to exist and one example, 
apparently postmarked, raalisad C&000 at 
an H, R. Harmer auction In May 1970. 

Dr Livingstone was an early user of Cape 
tnangulars. One franked a letter he wrote 
in May i860 from Luabo. on the Zambesi. H 
took over eight months to reach CepeTown. 
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You are about to put on eye-shadow, but which 
kind ? Which colour ? And how do you get that 
dewy wide-eyed look or, if the mood changes to 
dangerous playfulness, that mysterious siren 
look ? Eye-shadows come in powder, pencil, 
crayon or sticks. In many pastel shades, in gold 
and in silver. The choice is yours, but learn to 
apply them with a deft and subtle touch, other¬ 
wise, under a strong Indian sun, one might tend 
to look wall-eyed, or worse still, as if you have 
had a juicy black eye from a fight! 

Here is a marvellous hint for those whose 
eye-lids have no more the petal smoothness of 
youth. Dab a bit of moisturizer on eyelids, 
followed by a dab of make-up base, sweeping 
the shadow up to your brow-line. If you are 
using a powder shadow, you’ll need to fix the 
make-up base with face powder. This is the 
way you fix it. Gently press powder on with 
pad or after shadowing the lias, powder lids 
with small pressing dabs to fix the shadow. 
Know something ? Pinch baby’s powder for a 
transituscent effect, it won’t smudge your eye¬ 
shadow but will let it luminate through in a 
come-hither manner. 

If you use a pencil, blunt it nicely by 
scribbling on a piece of paper to soften the 
point. If you have an oily-type of skin, the 
pencil is best for you. 

What if you have a dry skin ? A cream 
shadow is l>est for you. Use a soft brush with 
a small amount of cream and brush it on. 

Now you are ready for the high-lighter. 
Use a bit of petroleum jelly to give the bloom 
that nature intented you to have. 

One last word about the blending. You can 
put the shadow so that your eyes look W'ide if 
they are not. If your eyebrow base is too 
prominent, use a line of white underneath first, 
then blend in the blue or green, sweeping up 
towards the brows. Now to the next step. The 
eye-liner. Eye-liners come in liquids, cakes anti 
pencils, and I would recommend the pencil far 
a subtle look. Draw' with a firm hand, but keep 
eve-liner to the outer half of the eyes only. If 
you take it too close to the inner corners, the 
effect will be to make your eyes look close 
together, 

Mascara comes next to make long myster¬ 
ious lashes. Solid or liquid, use in this way. 
Di ush down over top lashes first, then on under 
lashes. Let the first coat dry for a few minutes, 
then brush on a second coat to make the lashes 
longer and silkier. 

Camouflage is important to hide defects. If 
you have dark shadows under the eyes, put 
mascara on your lower lashes thickly. 

If you have bulging eyes, use darker 
foundation on the lids. 

For a lovely clear-eyed look, finish eye- 
make-up with a tiny dot of red lipstick at the 
inside corner of each eye., 

Eyes-right and eyes bright' for every woman 
who takes a little care with cleansing, eye- 
exercise and eye-make-up — nothing can beat 
eye-lure in a woman. 

— T. M. 
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“If you haven’t signed up any exclusive 
right,” Cobbold said. 

“None whatever. It turned out not to be 
such a good idea. I think she wanted to see 
Havana more than to spend a weekend with 
me." 

"Marvellous — I mean from my point of 
view,” Cobbold said. “Why don’t we all have 
dinner tonight ? Somewhere like El Paradiso ? 
It's supposed to be the best night club in the 
world.” 

"I'll ask her.” 

"Do you think she’ll come ?” 

“I don’t see why not. I’ll call her later and 
let you know.” 

"Do that. I’ll keep the evening free. Let’s 
leave it that if I don't hear from you. I’ll assume 
it’s okay and pick you up in the lobby tonight 
at eight o’clock.” 

When Cobbold slipped down from his stool, 
the bodyguards pushed back their chairs and 
moved towards him, one on each side. "Be 
seeing you, then,” he said, and he turned and 
went through the doors with the two men close 
behind. 

So far, Mark thought, nothing — in accord¬ 
ance with his original plan — could have been 
easier. It was strange to him that this man, so 
wise in his way, so sensitive, so intelligent and 
so powerful that he had even begun, it was 
said, to challenge the authority of Don Vincente 
himself, could have carried nothing in the blood 
inherited from his ancestors to warn him that 

death had moved closer, 

* * • • 

The presence of Linda wrought a trans¬ 
formation in Gobbold’s manner and even 


appearance. In the soggy morning atmosphere 
of the Sevilla, Mark had found him gross, but 
now, at dinner, a certain dignity was apparent. 

To Linda, Cobbold was charming, attentive 
and differential; it was clear that she liked him, 
and that he was totally captivated by her. The 
occasion displayed her beauty to perfection ; her 
splendid hair, hoar-frosted with El Paradiso's 
expensive moonlight ; her expression childlike ; 
her eyes devoid of speculation ; no line or crease, 
however faint, threatening the perfection of her 
skin. 

Mark phoned Linda early next morning 
from his room. 

“How are things ?” 

"Fine,” she said. "I guess so, anyway. I 
just woke up.” 

“Sorry I had to drag myself away last night. 

I had black spots in front of my eyes. Other¬ 
wise a pretty good evening, wouldn’t you say ? 

I knew you'd enjoy meeting Andrew Cobbold. 
How’d it go ?” 

“It was fine,” she said. “Andrew was charm¬ 
ing.” 

“What’s happening today ? Any special 
plans ?” 

“I've got news for you. We’re having lunch. 

I think we’re going to another place with stars 
in the roof tonight. Happy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you would be.” 

"Anything on tomorrow ?” 

'"Well, as a matter of fact, yes. Tomorrow 
we’re dr!v J ng out to beach some place and 
having a‘picnic.” 

“Which beach ?” 

“X wasn’t told.” , 13 




“I'd like to see you sometime today," Mailt 
we’re driving out to a beach some place and 
said. 

"It’s up to you. I suppose I’ll be in most of 
the afternoon.” 

“I’ll call you around five or six,” he said. 
“Sec how things shape up. Maybe we can have 

“Well, as a matter of fact, yes. Tomorrow 
a drink.” 

* * * * 

Don Vincente had given Mark an address 
at 10th and 27th streets, Vedado, which turned 
out to be a solitary office block under the wall 
of the Colombus Cemetery. There was a Cuban 
sentry at the door, and another soldier prowling 
near the desk inside, where a civilian whom 
Mark took to be an American questioned him 
about the reason for his visit, then spoke to 
someone on the telephone before he was allowed 
up in the elevator. This delivered him to the 
fourth floor, where a third Cuban soldier escort¬ 
ed him down a corridor to an office where 
Salvatore Spina awaited him. 

“Surprised, Richards ?” 

“I guess I am, Don Salvatore.” 

“Nobody would think so,” Spina said. 
"Nothing ever shows on that mug of yours. Any¬ 
body ever tell you you look like a sphinx ?” 

Mark took the small brown hand and lean¬ 
ed ever it without actually touching it with his 
lips. Spina had aged in the interval since their 
last meeting, and his sun-dried skin, already 
parchment, would soon be leather. But the genial 
marmoset’s eye exploring the emptiness of 
Mark’s features was as lively as ever. 

“I heard you were in Napoli, Don Salvatore.” 

The remark was a diplomatic one. It was 
tactful not to let Spina know it was unlikely 
that a single member of the Vincent Stevens 
organisation, or of any other of the groups with 
which it was in loose association throughout the 
United States, had not heard of Spina’s move to 
Cuba, and the reason for it. It was common 
knowledge even among well-informed sections 
of the ordinary public that Spina had assumed 
control of the international traffic in narcotics, 
w hich in future would be directed from Havana. 
A few also knew that immense quantities of 
heroin and cocaine were now being shipped 
direct from the Mediterranean to Cuba, where 
it was landed, free of any customs interference, 
and thereafter passed on through well-tested and 
trouble-free channels to the States. 

“They tell me you arrived here with some 
broad,” said Spina. “Does she figure in this ?’• 

“We had a report Cobbold liked girls. The 
idea was that he might take a liking to this one, 
so that she could keep tabs on his movements.” 

“And did he ?” 

“It looks that way, Don Salvatore. He’s 
seeing her twice today and once tomorrow." 

“The thing is whether he leaves the cops at 
home, Richards. You’re the expert. What’s the 
solution ?’’ 

“If we could get him away from the 
14 gorillas, a marksman could take him. But could 


we find one ?" 

“Well, speaking personally, I wouldn’t 
want to take any cnances. That’s why if we 
employed anyone, it would have to be a perfec¬ 
tionist. I know of one guy who is supposed to 
be able to take a man out of a crowd with a Clean 
head at 200 yards.” 

“Right here in Cuba, Don Salvatore ?” 

“As a matter of fact, he’s doing a life rap 
for multiple homicide and arson on the Island 
of Pines. I might be able to borrow him for a 
day.” 

"You mean they’d let him out of the can 
here to take a contract ?” 

“If you know the right people and you can 
pay enough, anything goes. This fellow is a 
psycho, a nut case. He has to kill because he 
hears bells ringing in his head or something. 
They tell me he never misses. The story is that 
the last time they let him out it was to knock 
off some Mexican politician in Nogales who 
wanted to rat on a concession for a casino. Some 
guys from Phoenix had lost a bundle on it. 
They found out that this Mexican was crazy 
about horses and rodeos, so they went down to 
see him in Nogales and put on a rodeo in his 
honour. The problem was to get him away from 
all the other guys who were with him, so what 
they did was shove a lot of booze into him and 
sit him on a horse and send him out into the 
ring. 

“This Cuban psycho got him through the 
head with his first shot at a hundred and fifty 
yards. And while the horse was bucking about. 
Whaddava think of that ?” 

“I find it kind of hard to believe.” 

“What, that he could kill the Mex on a 
bucking horse at a hundred and fifty yards ?” 

“Not so much that, but the idea that in any 
civilised country you can arrange to spring a 
man from jail for a job like this.” 

“Who said this was a civilised country? It 
cost 20,000 to get him out to do the Mexican 
job. I think we could get him for less. In any 
case, you don’t have to worry; I’d be picking 
up the tab.” 

“If you think it can be arranged, it sounds 
like the answer.” 

A call to Cobbold narrowed the choice of 
beach. “I’m just going out,” he said. “Other¬ 
wise I could have shown you the best places on 
the map. We’re suffering from a plague of sting¬ 
ing jellyfish at the moment, so if it’s just for a 
swim you’d be better off going to one of the clubs. 
They can fix you up with a membership here 
<it» ^0 ticslc ^ 

“I’d like to get away from the the piped 
music. Somewhere I can undress-on the 
beach.” 

“In that case, anywhere past the Club Mira¬ 
mar. Tell them to drive you west of the city. 
There’s nothing at all to the east. Baracoa’s not 
bad, but you get sharks and barracudas on the 
far side of the reef, so keep in shallow water. 
Are you going to hire a car ?” 

“I’ll probably rent a Hertz.” 



“If you park, don't go too far away. They’ll 
take the wheels off it in five minutes.” 

Mark drove the car a few hundred yards 
up a path and parked In the shade of a wind- 
stripped palm, where the tracks of cars that had 
been driven down to the beach before were 
filling with sand. When he switched off the 
engine and sat for a minute, small, pink land- 
crabs came out of their holes all around. Back 
on the highway he timed the passing of the 
occasional farm truck : roughly one every three 
or four minutes. A plane dragging a banner 
advertising Cristal beer circled low over the 
Miramar, then flew off, leaving behind a throb 
of engines to be absorbed by sand and water. 
Halfway to the horizon a speedboat passed 
through the nearest channel, making for the 
Miramar. Mark waved, but there was no reply 
from the boat, and he concluded that to ail 

intents and purposes he was out of sight 

* * * * 

•‘Well, we have the guy,” Spina said. “It’s 
all been -fixed. We can have him on the same 
terms as they made for the Mexican deal: 20 Gs 
a day, or 50 for a week. He’s flying in on the 
morning plane tomorrow from Nueva Gerona.” 

“Do they send a screw with him ?” 

“Nothing's been said about it.” 

“Don Salvatore, how can they be sure 
they're going to get him back once he gets 
out ?” 

“My friend says he has a kid son they hold 
till he shows up again.” 

“It’s crazy/’ 

“Sure it’s crazy. It’s anything you like Any¬ 
way, we’re getting him. The thing is, can we use 
him ? Any more ideas ? What about that beach ” 

“It was very quiet. Only 20 miles from the 
city, but you could have been anywhere." 

“A perfect set-up,” Spina said. “D’ya know 
something ? It’s almost too good to be true.” He 
smiled almost wistfully, as if in private remini¬ 
scence. “A hit neVer happens that way. A nice 
clean hit is the hardest thing in the world to 

bring off. Something always has to go wrong." 

* ~ * * • 

Bonachea Leon was one of the most insigni¬ 
ficant-looking human beings Mark had ever seen. 
They had driven out just before eleven to 
Marianao and had pulled the car in to wait in the 
parking lot of a restaurant just beyond the junc¬ 
tion with the Avenida del Golfo, at a point which 
every car travelling westwards would have to 
pass. They sat under a Coca-Cola umbrella 50 
yards back from the road, a bluish stripe border¬ 
ed by equidistant shade palms. The restaurant 
was one of the many in the outer suburbs of 
Havana that catered in the evening to white men 
with coloured mistresses, and each car could be 
parked separately for kerb service, in an almost 
encircling bay of bamboo screens to shut out the 
eyes of the world. At midday Mark and 
Bonachea were the only customers. The sun 
scorched the countryside to silence, and hardly 
any cars passed. The driver, an authentic button 
man from Kansas City, supplied by Spina along 


with the car, sat at the wheel sipping a 7-Up. 

Bonachea was eating a hamburger with the 
concentration of a man listening to noble music. 
He was one of those Cubans with a deprived and 
negligible body that one day would take on fat 
and come into its own. His shoulders bunched, 
he sat munching thoughtfully, his shirt hanging 
loosely away-from a caved-in chest. His waxen 
skin was that of a man close to tuberculosis 
and gave no evidence of blood beneath. The eyes 
under a bland, domed forehead were sleepy and 
almond-shaped, suggesting Chinese immigrant 
labour somewhere In the family tree, as did the 
smooth, unshaved upper lip and the few fine 
hairs at the corners of the mouth. Nothing what¬ 
ever had been said about the mission. 

Mark drank his beer, and his body changed 
it. instantly to sweat. The tension of waiting 
tightened his stomach muscles as if in prepara¬ 
tion for some physical effort, and he felt unable 
to get enough air into the lungs. As he stared 
down the blue, flickering road, the sweat from his 
eyelids misted his vision. 

The gangster in the car bleeped softly once 
on the horn, and Mark, looking towards Hcftana, 
saw the chocolate Cadillac hired ftom Hertz 
coming crisply out of the spongy distances. He 
got up and slipped behind a bamboo screen, 
through which he could still see the road, while 
the man from Kansas City lay down across the 
front seat of the car and pretended to go to sleep. 
Cobbold’s Cadillac came up, slowed, then turned 
sharply with a rasp of gravel into Ihe parking 
lot. One of the bodyguards sat in the front with 
the driver, and Cobbold sat between the other 
bodyguard and Linda, in white, in the back. 
The bodyguard in front went into the restaurant, 
and came out again carrying a number of card¬ 
board cartoons and a blue plastic bag. These 
he put in the trunk, and then drove off, heading 
westwards as before. Mark waited with Bona¬ 
chea until the Cadillac was out of sight; then 
both men got into their own car and moved off 
after the Cadillac but at hardly more than a 
walking pace. Five miles farther on they saw 
the car parked just where Mark bad hoped it 
would be. They pulled off the road into a 
palmetto thicket. Bonachea got the gun in its 
brown canvas fishing-rod case out of the trunk 
and, leaving the driver, they crossed over to the 
beach and began to walk along it. 

They watched Cobbold and his party from 
the top of a low bank formed where sand had 
piled up in the lee of palmetto. It was a scene 
full of animation. A beach umbrella had been 
set up over a picnic table and several chairs, 
and Linda and the driver were'unpacking picnic 
boxes; Cobbold and his bodyguards had wan¬ 
dered down to the water’s edge to watch the 
activities of two lines of fishermen, each tug¬ 
ging on the end of the ropes attached to a 
shallow-water net that was slowly being dragged 
inshore. 

Cobbold began to take photographs : group 
shots and close-ups of the fishermen, and using 
up a whole film on the splashing fish concen- IS 



t rated in the last pocket of net. When the catch - 
was finally on the beach he took a number of 
photographs of the fish, then still more of the 
fishermen holding up the fish. A discussion en¬ 
sued between one of the bodyguards and the 
fishermen, after which Cobbold made a selec¬ 
tion from the catch and money changed hands. 
The next stage was the collection of driftwood 
and the making of "a fire over which the fish 
was to be grilled. Under the beach umbrella, 
bottles were being opened and glasses already 
emptied. The fishermen mixed sociably with 
Cobbold’s party, and accepted food and drink. 
Mo-one was in a hurry, Cobbold repeatedly lift-. 
ing his camera for more pictures. Linda posed 
with the fishermen while Cobbold squatted, try¬ 
ing this angle and that as she laughed into the 
sun through the golden curtain of her hair, 
backed by the dark torsos and ivory smiles of a 
dozen Cuban Sinbads. 

Mark and Bonacbea i rouched in the tatter¬ 
ed shade of the palmetto while the mosquitos 
curled like smoke from the decaying vegetation 
and (gd on them. Bonachea had found a reserve 
of hamburger and was chewing with an eager 
swarm of flies at his lips. Down on the beach, 
Cobbold had moved slightly away from the rest 
to crouch d<nvn and change the film in his came¬ 
ra in his own shade. Mark heard the rasping of 
metal projections on stiff canvas as the guy 
came out of its sheath, then seconds later felt 
the sly repellent caress of Botiachea’s fingers on 
his forearm — as much a sexual advance as an 
attempt to draw his attention. "Aflora T 
Bonachea whispered. "Mow?"’ 

“No. For Christ’s sake, wait till I say. flow 
much noise does that thing make?” 

“Leetle. No macho." 

The set up was only lair at best, Mark 
thought. There had never been any chance of 
conducting this operation in clean and classic 
style. The true professional aimed at a mystery 
that could never be solved, a sensation for the 
morning editions which, in this country with 
its daily harvest of violence, would be forgotten 
overnight. If there were witnesses, none should 
be left to tell what they had seen. But. here this 
idea was beyond reach. There were too many 
people on the beach ; fishermen who showed no 
signs of leaving, the driver, and two bodyguards 
who would come running like bloodhounds to 
the scent of cordite the moment a shot was fired. 
Above all, there was a woman Mark happened 
to like, and who, in any ease, by the iron laws 
of custom had to be spared. 

The wakeful bodyguard got up and began 
a slow trudge towards a feathered hedge of 
bamboo topping a shallow cliff which marked 
the maximum advance of the sea at the time 
of the September storms. He pushed bis way 
through the bamboo and, out of sight of the 
others on the beach, unbuttoned his fly and 
urinated. A stone or shell took his attention; he 
picked it up, examined it, then threw it away. 
He spent a few more minutes kicking around 
16 sand apd picking up more stones, pocketing 


some and discarding the others before making 
his way back. ■ ,, 

Bonachea was on his knees and elbows 
shifting his position with a fain scrunching of 
sand for a better aim. Precise metal facets arid 
edges lisped in their greased channels as the 
rifle's bolt was drawn back. “Ahora V he 
whisjiered again. 

Spina In person spent some 
hours transferring the heroin 
into the coffins and manhand¬ 
ling them into the recesses .., 





No. Wait, I said. bounced lightly on the thick fur of his chest. 

A long, measureless pause followed, while Held back by the sand, ho walked as though 

a weight under Mark's ribs took shape and be- wading in water up to the knees, his hands 

came an expanding ball, and then Cobbold sud- stretched out to grab a purchase on the air. 
denly folded into a sitting position, pulled him- They passed through the bamboo hedge 
self to his feet and held out his hand to help into the refuge of their supposed invisibility. 
Linda to hers. A bodyguard who came out of Now, Mark thought. His mouth brimmed with 
his chair to join them as they moved away to- saliva that lie was unable to swallow. A bad 

gather was waved back. Hand in hand, they time, and a bad thing. An order carried out in 

began to plod towards the bamboo, the pallor of a way it never should have lieen, in breach of 
their city bodies darkened by the terrific white- unwritten laws. He lifted his hand as a signal 
ness of the sand. Cobbold’s shape overlapped to Bonachea. Linda had taken off her bikini. 
Linda's; his camera hanging from a neck strap Cobbold held her in his arms for a moment and 




then backed away, his camera raised to his eye. 

At Mark’s side, Bonachea was snuffling like 
a dog. A side glance showed Mark a face trans¬ 
figured by mania. Suddenly he noticed the sharp, 
catlike smell of his sweat. “Ahora ?” 

“Yeah, Ahora !” 

The noise of the gun was hardly more than 
a hiccup, a fart, a contemptuous expulsion of air 
through compressed lips, hut,through it flicked 
the viper’s tongue of sound left by the depart¬ 
ing bullet. It was hard to believe that this pop¬ 
gun explosion could be follower l by any 
dramatic effect, yet instantly the crouching 
figure with the camera, already half-lynched by 
the heat haze, seemed to shatter. Linda, on her 
knees, wavering in mirage, was the source of a 
thin, seagull mewing. A bird at the tide’s edge 
had bounced a foot into the air and dropped 
back on the same spot A fisherman rolling from 
the shade of the upturned boat, stood face to¬ 
wards them, shading his eyes with hi; hand. One 
of the bodyguards pointed', shouting, and reach¬ 
ed for his hip 


through the base of the skull. The Negro 
cavorted wildly in a last frantic escapade of 
nerves and muscles before crashing' down to the 
sand. Bonachea wined his mouth and shoved 
his gun back into its case, Back on the road, 
the driver .had spotted them : as they ran to¬ 
wards him, he spat out his cigar butt and started 
the engine. 

Part Four; Revenge of a madam 

A skilful assassination on a loney Cuban beach 
has earned Mark Richards the gratitude of his 
Mafia chief, Don Vincente, and the admiration 
of Salvatore Spina who handles a vast drug¬ 
smuggling trade from Havana. But things have 
begun to go wrong. Don Vincente’s delinquent 
son Victor is beaten up. Mark finds his wife 
Teresa increasingly suspicious of his involve¬ 
ment in the assassination. And Castro’s revolu¬ 
tion threatens Spina’s hold on his lucrative 
empire. 

One splendid day in the winter of 1959, 
the rebels marched into Havana, The takeover 



Mark and Bonachea turned, hunched 
logether under the dune’s skyline, and began 
the scramble down the slope. Hardly 30 yards 
away they saw a Negro conch fisherman Mark 
had encountered the day before, his ebony skin 
bleached in the hard midday sunshine to a 
leprous grey. He hail been mooching along the 
shore with an armful of shells and a small 
octopus roping down from a hook, and curiosity 
and the hope of selling the octopus made him 
change direction to come capering towards 
them. As he recognised Mark, his lips drew 
from his teeth in a foolish grin. 

Giggling and dribbling, Bonachea raised the 
gun, and the man stopped, the white gap of his 
smile twisted shapeless by bewilderment. He 
threw down his shells and the octopus and rais¬ 
ed his hands to shield his face, then dropped 
them as Bonachea pressed the trigger and the 
gun hiecuped. The bullet struck below the nose, 
producing a hardly visible entry hole, boring a 
clean tunnel through the brain to exit with a 
18 spurt of bone splinters, brain cells and blood 


of the city was carried out so calmly, even non¬ 
chalantly, that the citizens hardly realised what 
was happening. One day the president’s fero¬ 
cious, trigger-happy police were to be seen 
swaggering everywhere, and the next they had 
gone, replaced by thousands of polite little 
peasants in uniform who, aside from drinking 
up Havana's entire stock of Coca-Cola within 24 
hours, i>erpelrated no excesses of any kind. 
Planes had been lined up at the end of the 
runway at Rancho Boyeros Airport to carry the 
president, his close friends and the leading 
.members of his government into exile, and 
these were allowed to take off. On the whole 
there was joy and relief at the way things had 
turned out. Restaurants and cafes were as full 
as ever, and tables at night clubs lrad to be 
booked a day in advance. People went about 
shaking hands with perfect strangers and con¬ 
gratulating them on being alive. The best- 
natured and least venal prostitutes in the world 
were kept as busy as ever, and a few of the 
most generous even gave their services free of 




charge in celebration of the first day of the 
revolution's triumph. Tourists continued to pour 
in by plane and ship, and to gamble as legally 
as ever in the casinos. An average of 100 per 
night drank themselves unconscious, were pick¬ 
ed up by the new' urban welfare squads, looked 
after, given black coffe’e and respectfully return¬ 
ed to their hotels. Foreign visitors as well as 
natives were invited to join in games of 
marbles played by peasant soldiers from the 
backwoods who were enraptured by the facilities 
, for this popular village sport on Havana’s 
smooth, beautifully tessellated pavements. 

The bland and tolerant public image culti¬ 
vated by the new Cuban Government did not 
surprise Salvatore Spina ; nor was he in any 
doubt of the firmness of purpose behind the 
handshakes and smiles. A man vvtiu bad always 
been more able than most to judge which way 
the wind was blowing, he had come in the end 
to accept the certainty of the rebels' success, 
and only the speed of the Government’s collapse 
capght him unaware. 

Even then his extraordinary and proverbial 
luck stood him in good stead. The day before 
the fall of Havana the s.s. Golfo I)i Policastro 
from Naples steamed into port bringing him the 
largest single consignment of heroin ever to 
reach the Wester n world. Spina had bought 00 
per cent of the entire Turkish opium production 
for a whole year, and avoiding the use of the 
traditional French middleman and the laboratory 
facilities in Marseilles, had processed the mor¬ 
phine base in an old bus garage in the Porta 
Nuova, suburb of Palermo. The Golfo Di Pod¬ 
cast m was carrying 250 kilos in seven plain, 
strong fibre suitcases in the charge of the ship’s 
first officer, which would offer its own brief but 
beguiling alternative to pain, sorrow, hunger, 
lust, loneliness and fear to at least live million 
customers at a total street cost of .130 million 
dollars. 

When Spina boarded the ship shortly after 
dawn, the chief of customs trotting up the 
gangplank at his side, he could hear the pop of 
rifle fire in the eastern suburbs as the last of the 
government troops took wild and nervous aim 
at anything that moved before throwing their 
guns away and hitching lifts homeward. Spina 
drank a cappuccino with the first officer, who 
was a cousin four times removed, thanked him 
and relieved him of the seven suitcases; then 
he, the chief of customs and several deck hands 
carried the suitcases down to Spina’s Cadillac 
waiting on the wharf. 

Yet on that bland, tropical morning, of 
rattling winches, gulls screaming after ships' 
waste, the clank of church bells and shots 
coming .nearer, a world was about, to end for 
Spina. Almost all of Spina’s contacts were now 
in prison, and a handful had faced a firing squad 
under the inner wall of the Cabana fortress, 
positioned so that their last view of life on earth 
would embrace the colossal floodlit Christ 
dominating the profile of the structure. 

For a month the seven suitcases were kept 
in a, safe in Spina's office. Foreigners had 


remained exempt from the minor ha raiments 
suffered by Cuban nationals, Hut once again his 
instinct assured him that sooner or later things 
would get worse : bank safes would he opened, 
premises searched and investigations made into 
the motives of affluent foreigners who stayed on 
in the country without any obvious means of 
support. To avoid attracting attention, he start¬ 
ed a small business -— exporting alligator skins 
to a dummy company in the States. 

The idea of a suitable place for his heroin 
came to Spina one evening while he look¬ 
ing out of his window across the Columbus 
Cemetery. It was a small-scale city, with 13 
avenues crossed by 17 streets : a magnificent 
ghetto of the dead m which the families oj the 
rich and powerful were laid to rest in sump¬ 
tuous vaults — often miniature versions of the 
splendid villas they had oeeupied in their hle- 
tinies. In Havana the cult of the dead was hardly 
less strong than in Egypt under the Pharaohs 
A number of vaults were supplied with expen¬ 
sive imported furniture and such comforts as 
television sets, and in a few air-conditioning and 
electrically operated elevators bad even been 
installed. Nor was the cemetery descried like 
eemetries elsewhere ; the Cubans spent a good 
deal of time visiling their graves, and the well- 
lit streets were thronged, particularly on week¬ 
ends and holidays, by cheerful crowds who, 
having deposited their fresh flowers, found this 
a pleasant place for an evening stroll and wort; 
in no hurry to leave. 

The next day Spina visited the cemetery 
and discovered that though most of the vaults 
were well-kept and showed signs of having been 
freshly painted in recent years, a few seemed 
abandoned and even derelict. He made inquiries 
with the chief caretaker, who confirmed that 
some vaults had not been visited for decades, 
and added that these presented an embarrass¬ 
ment because they had been purchased outright 
and there was little that could be done to pre¬ 
vent them from becoming an eyesore. They 
were eager for such abandoned vaults to be 
taken over and refurnished, and were delighted 
to put Spina in touch with an agent. He soon 
tracked down an aged and bedridden woman in 
a provincial town who had inherited a vault 
from some distant relative whose name she 
could no longer remember, and which she was 
happy to sell. The deal was clinched on the spot. 
Spina took over the key, and shortly afterwards 
his ownership was inscribed in the cemetery’s 
register under the name of Arturo de Baeza. 

to be continued 
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Fabulous shoes, male shoes, shoes with colour and a difference, shoes to groove around 
In, shoes to move around in and shoes that clatter, clobber and clip. Set the scene of 
today's style whether in boots or sandals Craze is for "Guru” shoes, the leather sandal 
types in shades of gold, rust and brown. All made in plaited, criss-cross and matted 
weaves Shoes have heels in various sizes. Dancing shoes have the smooth finish of fine 
footwear. Sure to make female eyes turn to admire and male eyes to burn with jealousy 
— just to wear or to own. For that extra confidence and poise, It's height that counts. 
Feeling superior ? Yes, its the superior style of shoes. A new attraction is the Blue 
Denim calf shoes and boots The laced-up blue shoes cost Rs. 125 while the blue boots 
are for Rs. 165. Black pair is laced up. too, using lots of eyelets, Rs. 85. Light brown 
leather clogs with studs around the sides cost Rs. 68. Ail sandals have caught the export 
market with a bang (cost Rs. 55). Brown shiny leather with black laces cost Rs. 92, 
while the high-necked two-tone shoe in brown and black with laces is for Rs. 110, 2-toned 
clogs for Rs. 56 sponge covered beige clogs has pin stitching on the front top (costs 
Rs. 78). While clogs that cost Rs. 68 has black studs around the sides and white 
plaited design on the front. 

Pix: Anil Modi —• Model Ayesha — Shoes Courtesy Metro, Bombay. 

Text: Lalita Uttamslngh. 










Neetu Singh had a hit of an 
accident while .shooting Jor 
Rnmmoium DesaiV “Dharam- 
veer” on boa id a pirate 
ship The stars included Jeet- 
ondra and in that particular 
scene he was to rescue her 
from one ship to another by 
swinging across a tow-rope. 
‘Mumping Jeelir as he is 
known, jumped without 
holding Neetu, and the 
thick heavy rope cut across 
her face, nose and right 
arm, like a whiplash The 
gashes began to bleed pro¬ 
fusely and within minutes 
became swollen. She was 
sent home immediately. Poor 
Neetu couldn't shoot for 
more than a week, and when 
she did report for work, it 
was with tons of make-up to 
cover the scars left by th? 
rope-accident. Reminds me, 
22 she is never seen without 


the silver chain with a large 
key for a locket. Wonder if 
ii is hue that Chintu gave it 
to her. 


The expectation that every¬ 
one down here had, that 
< iidzar’s “JMausam" would 
help bring Sharmila back to 
another round of films, is 
fizzling out. Mausam has 
fared quite badly at the box- 
office Even Rakhee’s hope 
that the film’s probable suc¬ 
cess might make Gulzar feel 
friendly towards her, thus 
bringing chances of a recon¬ 
ciliation tdoser has faded. 

At Raj Bhatija’s party, I be¬ 
lieve, Laxmikant, the 
music-composer, got pretty 
tight after a couple of pegs 
and began to quarrel with a 
friend of Rajesh Khanna's. 


He said that Khayyam, who 
had got a good break from 
Yash Chopra, after so many 
years, was producing third- 
class music. On the contrary, 
Khayyam's composition for 
Kamal Amrohi's “Razia 
Sultan" is the talk’ of the 
town — it’s so good. And 
then he has been taken by 
the makers of “Majnoon” 
and “Sohni MahiwaT both 
Rajesh starrers. So that has 
irked Laxmikant no end — 
you see, Rajesh is a good 
friend of his. That’s not all, 
the man in his spirited state, 
gave his listeners a bit of 
alarming news. Said, Kay- 
yam composed a particular 
song (which was very im¬ 
portant in Majnoon) in one- 
and-a-half days. Now a song, 
even a very “maamooli" one 
just cannot be recorded in 
two days. 

Before the lelease of 
“Kabhi Kubhie” Yash Chopra 
and his wife, being very 
religious i>eople, had an 
akhaml paat at their flat — 
a pooja specially done by 
Sikh priests, and on the day 
of the premiere, another 
pooja at their Rajkamal 
Studio office, where the first 
prints were kept before dis¬ 
patch to the cinemas. The 
premiere itself was not so 
well attended as his earlier 
film Dang Amitabh Bachhan, 
one of the stars of the film, 
didn’t come. Only Shashi, 
who had given a lovely per¬ 
formance, and Raaknee, 
Neetu Singh and Parikhsat 
Sahni came. It was premier¬ 
ed for the Indian Cancer 
Society. Danny came with 
current girl friend Kim, 
Simple Kapadia came with 
her morn and pop. Shammi 
Kapoor with wife, Rahul 
Burman, Asha SachdeV — 
all the smaller stars The 
film which got over at one- 
fifteen, was followed by a 
party at the Copper Chimney 
for the dose friends and 
unit-members. For all the 
stars of “Kabhi Kabhie\» 
Yash has made a good com¬ 
pact piece of wbrk.... it's 
quite a job to get in big > 
stars to a good film. 



“Look — one has to make compromises if one 
is to survive in this industry. Especially those 
who haven’t had the luck that is so essential to 
get roles here. But I’ve never had my name 
paired with a hero to get contracts. I think 
that’s a detestable attitude. It’s all light if one 
is attracted to a man one meets on and off the 
sets. But that is a personal feeling anti should 
he kept to oneself. The moment one tries to 
cash in on that, one is cheating oneself ” That 
was Asha Saehdev of the bursting bust and 
spreading hips. 

But she was being honest — to herself and 
to the scribe who met her after the completion 
of her first film in Bengali. “I’ve never tried 
to further my career through heroes. In fact, 
I’ve never gone out of my way to he sweet to 
people I don’t like. It’s all right if one makes 
polite conversation —- hut that’s the limit. 

“Especially now. I’m very careful. At the 
start of my career, I did a lot of stripping for 
magazines and the like. This gave me a very 
“chaalu" image — and it didn't help my career, 
because glamorous roles were the only ones I 
was being offered. And these, too, were essen¬ 
tially supporting roles. I don’t mind not playing 
the lead, but the character must have some¬ 
thing for me to prove my acting ability. What’s 
the point in haring your legs and wiggling about? 

1 didn’t go to the Pune Institute for that. 

“And l do believe f can act — a damn sight 
better than many. But here, there are strange 
calculations. What sort of a set-up was this girl 
working in ? How did the film fare at the box- 
office " Does the hero approve of her ? You 
know, this hero bug really gets me. I’ve suffer¬ 
ed because I wasn’t sweet to my heroes. But I 
wouldn’t like to make an issue of the fact that 
1 was dropped from some films because the hero 
didn't npprme Or because some other giri 
nosed in at the right time. I’m not talking 
about those things now, because this is not the 
t ime. 

"Besides, I’\e always been the kind of per¬ 
son who makes her own way about. The first 
hurdle was the most difficult — getting my 
parents’ permission to join the FTII. Since I 
managed to cross that, 1 think I’ll lie able to 
weather all storms. And then, talent cannot 
really be suppressed. Sanjeev Kumar was 
rotting in “B” grade films- for a long time — 
hut is there any doubt about his acting prowess 
today ?’’ 

What about this Bengali film you’ve done ? 

“Oh — it was an experience. You see, I’ve 
never liked Calcutta in the past. That was the 
only point on which I hesitated when producer 
Ashish Roy contacted me for the lead role in 
“Nana Ranger Dinguli’’, But, by the end of the 
shooting, I found mvself falling in love with this 
city. This has a "lot to do with people. On 
short visists, you don’t really get to know any¬ 
one. But when I came for shooting, I found 
the people very warm. And I’m not saying this 
because I want fo work in more Bengali films. 
People were very helpful. Director Kanak 


"Now I’m being 
careful” 

Mukher jee downward, even one in (he unit 
offered help even before I asked for it The 
main difficulty I had was the language. But it's 
sweet •— and it has a rhythm, so m the end 1 
managed it. I remember in Bangalore, 1 was 
doing a double version film, in Hindi and 
Kannadese. That language ' It's so bard, so 
guttural, that 1 just couldn’t do anything about 
it. In the end, they had to dub 

“What I like about Tollygunge i.: that 
people treat film-making as work, not as a lark 
as most Bombay people think it is And there's 
no class distinction, no starry airs. These 
things make for an ideal atmosphere for work 
I wish it were the same in Bombay, Anyway, 

I think I’ll be doing more films in Bengali, 
though I’d like to gauge public reaction to 
"Nana Ranger Dinguli" first I have R.mjit 
Mulliek. Subhendu Chatterjce and Sambhu 
Rhattacharjoe co-starring " 

How is the situation in Rombav ? 

“I’ve done a lot of thinking The cheap 
publicity I got with semi-nude magazine photo¬ 
graphs only harmed mv career. Then again, 
.Togiwler's film was released first — and I had 
little to do in it. There followed several support¬ 
ing roles, with one or two lead roles in films of 
little consequence. When, “Wuh Main Nahin" 
was released, I was flooded with roles that 
involved stripping. I’m happv with the general 
reaction of the critics and the public alike — 
because I made an impact even in that small 
role — hut then getting tv pod would he suicidal. 

In any case, I’m sick of going through that 
skimpy-dress routine. 

“I’ve emerged with a new “image’’ now 
and want to maintain it No more stripping, 
unless the role demands it. And in any case, 

I’m very warv a hoi it signing any and every 
contract now. If the set-up is good and the 
director knows his job, then I’m game. You see, 
there must be a rapport between the director 
and the artiste. Otherwise, the acting becomes 
very mechanical. If 1 like the director, I’m pre¬ 
pared to do anything to project the character 
I’m portraying. 

“But all that T do will he solely for the pur¬ 
pose of the film. There’s going to be no titillat¬ 
ing photographs, I know I can’t reallv counter 
gossip, but that’s part of life now If I denv 
something someone’s written, he'll twist mv 
words further and just add to the controversy. 
Take, for example, the Dharmendra episode. It 
wasn’t only distorted — did it further mv 
career ?’’ 

It is refreshing to talk to Asha She is frank 
and outspoken — a marked departure from the 
hypocritical and innuendoing herd. 
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ARIES (March 31 — April 20) Social happh 
ness assured. Progressively better financial 


ness assured Progressively better financial 
MikBxSBf condition may be expected. In service, pre- 
pare yourself to adjust with the change 
around you. Businessmen, you may have to incur expenditure 
tor pleasing your associates. Professionals, your income will 
increase. Ladies, this week is unusually a good week for love 
and romance. 

’w y TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You may 

have to experience mental and physical 
stram for your near and dear ones. Expendi- 
w ture will mount for meeting some social 
commitments In service, try to control your emotions — a 
minor incident may lead to an insult. Professionals, unneces¬ 
sary travel for you Businessmen, you may incur loss if you are 
dealing in chemicals 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You may have 
IHfw aTgpt a stroke ot luck this week. Finance is power- 
yVJ L n fully asp^cted Professionals, success m 
some competitive job indicated. Business¬ 
men, friends of a different community will prove to be very 
helping In service, there will be contradictory experiences 
on Wednesday Ladies and girls, health may suffer but social 
position will improve 

y CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are likely 

to be rash but thoughtful this woek in $er- 
MpQwt vice. Some amount of indecision in you 
" ~ x indicated. Professionals, Monday will bring 

an unusual surprise. Businessmen, through foreign friends 
money making prospects arc good. Ladies, menial worries will 
increase — health may also cause trouble Girls, someone 
will reciprocate your tender feelings this week 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Frequent travel 
tfSREfr indicated, and journeys are likely to be 
rewarding. Through travel you will be able 
to realise your object improvement in status, 
social success and influence in official circle will give you 
mental satisfaction Ladies you will receive recognition for 
your c/eative faculties Gifts, a pleasant gift for you 

mm VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This is 
*25? not the time to misundeistand true friends, 

jwTTn associates and colleagues. Even if you find 

your assistants in a grousing mood do not 
take an> hasty decision You have charm for pleasing your 
seniors and this quality may h»*lp you in overcoming a personal 
difficulty You may expect plenty of sunshine by the middle 
of the week Success may keep you in high spirits 


social sueem 


LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) You 

are starred for improved financial position 
/f| | fy\ Business will expand. Have a rational out 
***^k«* look even towards persons who tried to 
disturb your mental happiness in the recent past. From 
planetary aspects this may be said that your enemies will lie 
low and they will not be able to cause any damage to you: 
reputation and business. 

m SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22, 

Wct Certain worries, which haunted you for some 
time will be over before the week-end. In 
service, exceedingly good time will B be 
experienced Executives may have to face opposition * 
juniors Businesmen and professionals, delays indicated 
matters Ladies, health of your children may cause wOn^ 
Girls, you are now prone to accidents 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
♦frx Ample opportunities foi gaining name and 

^ IS ll tame indicated. In domestic life you will be 
having an exceptionally good time. Prof g 
sionals, certain rules and regulations may stand in the wa> 
of your prosperity Businessmen, this is the time to expand 
Ladies, your love life will bring a surprise. Girls, travel indi 
cated for you. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 

Mental depression likely to dominate thi* 
week. If you are in a new place and in a new 
job then prepare yourself to have both cn 
operation and opposition from associates You may h 
attracted towards mystics. Professionals and businessmen, tax 
problem may irritate you. Ladies, beware of theft. Girls, yons 
plans may fall through 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IS) 
mSo^ Fortune is going to smua on you this wp*x 
E xecutives, you are starred for travel or you 
are going to meet some foreign friends h 
domestic circle you rnay not have much time of your owr 
Professionals, you may have to celebrate something this week 
Businessmen, be tactful in money matters Ladies and g* r G 
you may experience setbacks 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Change 
ahead. But whatever change comes that wi l 
(AmH for the better In service, an eventual we^ 
^ Promotion may be expected A romantu 

relationship may develop suddenly, as a result of which you' 
routine may be disturbed Executives, you may have to leav* 
the station for some time, Ladies and girls, applause tor you. 
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CALCUTTA’S 
RATAL RAILWAY 

Till the gentries came on the JVJaidan few 
of us felt that the Calcutta Tube was 
really under construction. We had read 
about it; we had undergone the irritations 
of the trial traffic diversions, but we had 
seen no positive evidence that the under¬ 
ground railway was being laid. The need 
for an underground railway in an over¬ 
built city like Calcutta is no longer a 
matter of controversy. Now that the work 
has started apparently in right earnest, 
Hamdi Bey discusses some of the problems 
associated with planning and execution 
of this massive and essential project 





AZED CROSSWORD 

Mo. 173: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Temperament: stupid-one’ll get taken in (6) 

6 Aguecheek’s first stuttering quotation with his 
mistress? (6) 

11 Unco sturdy beggar sank hare stewed after college 
dinner (12) 

12 Woodpeckers etc , 100-a song, like blackbirds, 24? (8) 

13 Escape, not entirely an escapade (5) 

14 One s entering a state- it may be required (4) 

15 Flimsy gnarled tree splits-that’s unlucky (8) 

18 Watched first to last go past (4) 

19 Guns surrounding English vessels (6) 

20 . One of which contains five- outcry, as before (6) 

22 Meal of whales making 100 fat, round (4) 

25 Lions are clawed, these birds, oddly, aren't (8) 

26 Lady in caravan puts tea before one (4) 

28Eastern river leaves East, goes North (5) 

30Informal evenings 7 Line a mixed dish (8) 

31 Small windows, targets for accurate gamins 7 (12) 

32 Disused drams disturb us less (6) 

33 Neighbourly desire to embrace intimate garment, 
coming round (6) 

DOWN 

1 Stuck-up, he’s taking one’s place in the City (6) 

2 Round object, keeping the watch moving inside? (12) 

3 Jailers giving famous gangster fish instead of bread (8) 

4 A snub makes one the reverse of buddies (4) 

5 Varicose veins 7 Start of lancing makes you whimper (6) 

6 American novelist rolling in cash (4) 

7 For me daily work includes production of tune (8) 

8 Head of clan’s against dividing any seed of Jock s (5) 

9 No gin’s drunk on board ocean yacht—receptacle 
needed by baker (12) 

10 Activate starter dispensing with latest handles . (6) 

16., Engine starts after one’s put in that article (8) 

171 was once possessed, to extend life 7 (8) 

20 What bishop wears bags in company? The opposite (6) 

21 Dandy s lady, perhaps, he’s dressed in fur (6) 

23 Egg needs seconds if yolk s starting to harden (6) 

24 Burns is fascinating (5) 

27 Learned theologian in unusually big dispute (4) 

29 Steer, roaming wildly 7 Not one admitted by 

motor-club (4) 




ACROSS 

10, Lulu {rev | * an t, 

13, B < RL 4 vat, 15, hidden & 
tit , 20, rerf+ye, 24, ait 
in luff (rev ), 29, a R m lynx 
32, re p Rene in anag 

DOWN 

2 ( composite anag & lit 7 
3, way m anag 6, funnev) 

1 1, 7, t ■ anag & lit 

11, n i anag mu * N, & lit 
17, lu (Fr ) read, 22,1 ex-0 
>n pr 


*>y harry 

V/mCOO golombek 


Position No. 13 



Continuation of Position No. 11 

From a game, Ljubojevtc-Milicevic, Porec 
1974: 5r1k; 5>q4p; 4 Op lb; p3ktP2; 
1ptR4;7P;PPPR2P1;7IC 
While won by 1. R-QA Q-~R2; iff 1-- 


RxR, ? QxPcn or if 1 , B —Kt2. 2 

RxR, BxR, 3 QxPch, Q— Kt2, 4 Q-K6 
threatening P- B6 

2. R<Q2)-Q7. QxO, 3. PxQ. KtxR, 
4. P- K7, K~Kt2, 5. P x R. resigns 

The Alexander Memorial Tournament 

All looks set fair for the great international 
tournament m commemoration of the late 
C H O'D Alexander, who died alas too 
soon in February of last year He was not a 
man for useless sentiment but he had a 
reat love for chess and I am sure he would 
ave approved of the idea that a great 
tournament should be held in this country 
in his memory, if only for the fact that in so 
doing we, the organisers, would be encour¬ 
aging the production of many fine games 
It is to be held m Middlesbrough from 1 
to 19 September, and practically all the 
great players we have invited have accepted 
our invitation. Of the 16 invited only Larsen 
has indicated that he is unable to partici¬ 
pate. 

So the foreign entry stands, at the 
moment, as follows’ Gligoric, Ljubojevic, 
Hort. Portisch. Kavalek, Hubner. Olafsson. 
Andersson, Tlmman and two from Karpov. 
Korchnoi. Smyslov, Spassky and Tal. 
Uhlmann has been invited to tske Larsen's 
place and the four British players are 
Martston. Keene, Miles and Stean. This wHI 
be the highest rated tournament ever to 
have been held m this country since rating 
systems were Invented. 

Two former British champions. Bill 
Mansion and myself, have written a book, 
Alexander s Bast Games of Chess’, due to 
be published this veer Hu IK. 


University Press and the first 200 copies 
will contain (he autographs of all the 
players mentioned above Originally the 
first 100 copies, of this number* d edition 
had been reserved for anyone contributing 
£25 or more towards the tournament funds, 
but it looks as though another 50 will have 
to be devoted to this 

So there is still time tor anyone wm> 
would like to obtain a historic copy of a 
book which, I hope, he will also en|oy 
reading, to send his donation to the organ¬ 
isers Or, it he just wishes to show his 
sympathy with the cause, he may send a 
donation of any amount The address is 
H Golombek c/o Alexander Memorial 
Tournament, Jumper Cottage South Park 
Cresent Gerrards Cross SL9 8HJ, and 
cheques should be made payable to 
Alexander Memorial Tournament 

The following game was played at Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, last year 
White. Martz Black Hubner 
QP King s Indian Defence 
1. P-Q4, P- KKt3. 2. P- KKt3 B - Kt2, 
3. B-Kt2. P-03, 4. P-QB4. Kf QB3, 
5. P-Q5. Kt-KM. 6. P- K4, P-K4, 
7. Kt~GB3. P-KB4, 8. KKt~K2. KI-K83. 
». O-O, O-O, 10. PxP, PxP, 11, P- B4, 
P-KS, 12. K-R1. P-B4. 13. PxPep. 
KtxP, 14. B--K3. 8— K3, 15. Q-R4. Q-K2. 
16. OR — Q1, KR -01 17. P-K13. P- Q4. 

18. PxP. KtxP; 19. KtxKt, BxKt, 

20. B — Q4? (20. Kt- 04 f) 2®. , , KtxB; 

21. KtxKt, Q-KB2; 22, Kt—02. B-OB3, 
23. RxRcft, RxR; 24. QxRP, R-Q7, 
23. Kt—Kt4, B-Kt4; 28. R- Kl. B-B1. 
27. P-OB3, QxP; 28. 0*1*, ft-08. White 










What is surprising about the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) is not its conquest 
of the West, the U. S. A. in particular. The cultural 
impact of this institution, borne on the shoulders of 
Westerners in the main, has already reached amazing 
proportions in India. 






A. C. Bhakllvadanta Swamf 


Although only about six centres 
have so far been started by the ISKCON in this 
country, one has to see lor oneself how the 
amused indifference in Indian minds about this 
movement even two years ago has been giving, 
way to compulsive curiosity, ii not esteem, 
towards this community ot shorn, saffron-clad 
white-men and women chanting Hare Krishna 
on city and village roads. 

Learning that one thousand devotees drawn 
from nearly all the continents would converge 
at Mayapur, near Nabadwip, in Nadia District 
of West Bengal for a fortnight-long festival to 
celebrate Gour l’urmma on March id, this 
reporter went there on March 15 and stayed 
two days. He wanted to seek answers to such 
questions as (a) what is 1SKC0N, (b; why 
6 only Sahibs are mostly drawn to this movement 


ISKCON'* annual Ratha-Yatra fMflval in London 

and not Indians, and (c) what urges the 
Sahibs and Memsahibs, used to luxury and 
opulence, renuneiate a life of ease to choose 
one of austerity. Without making any subjective 
assessment of the ISKCON, this article tries to 
place facts objectively gathered from a field 
study including interviews of devotees or 
diverse age and sex. 

At the outset, a few words should perhaps 
be said about Mayapur — its geographical set up 
and religious significance, without questioning, 
however, the claim that it was the original 
birthplace of Shri Chaitanya. Although Mayapur 
and Calcutta are only about 50 miles apart, 
they are like two worlds. Calcutta like any other 
large industrialised city of India is fast-paced, 
crowded and noisy. By contrast, Mayapur is 
peaceful and serene. Another marked difference 
strikes the visilor during the Holi festival. 
While the ribald revelry of Holi groups offends 
one’s aesthetic sense in Calcutta, despite police 
warnings and suspension of public transport, 
not even ‘abir' is used, let alone sprinkling of 
colour-water or worse things, in the ISKCON 
centre at Mayapur, the religio-spirilual signi¬ 
ficance of Holi notwithstanding. 

Nevertheless, the occasion was solemnly 
observed because the ISKCON recognises Dol A 
(Phalguni) Purnima as Gour Purnima tn th* 


traditional Vaishnava spirit. Shri Chaiianya was 
born on this full-moon evening on February 18, 
1486 in Nabadwip. The 1SKCON, like any other 
Vaishnava movement, feels that Chaitanya’s 
appearing as the son of Jagannath Misra and 
Sachi Devi cannot be compared to the birth of 
an ordinary conditioned soul. It is similar only 
to the advent of Lord Krishna as the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki. Before Chaitanya was 
born, Sachi Devi had given birth to eight 
daughters one after another, but all of them died 
just after birth. Desiring a son, Jagannath 
worshipped Vishnu. As a result, Sachi Devi gave 
birth to a son whom the parents named as 
‘Visvarupa’. Shri Chaitanya Charitamrita des¬ 
cribing the event remarks that exactly as 
Krishna appeared in the heart of Devaki through 
the heart of Vasudeva, so Chaitanya (Visvarupa i 
appeared in the heart of Sachi Devi through 
the heart of Jagannath Misra. 

Again, just as the prayers of Brahma 
caused Krishna to descend at Vrindaban, so the 
prayers of Advaita Acharya, Krishna’s pure 
devotee, caused the Godhead to come again as 
Chaitanya, Devotees believe that the Lord 
comes at His own will for His own mission, as 
Bhagavat-Gita says (4.7-8) : “Whenevr and 
wherever there is a decline in religious prac¬ 
tices and a predominant rise of irreligion, I 




Sanklrtan in Naw York dtp 




descend myself. To deliver the pious and 
annihilate the miscreants, as well as to establish 
the principles of religion, f advent myself 
rmllenium after millenium.” The erosion of 
ethical values which made Advaita Acharya 
desperately appeal for the Lord's advent has 
been succinctly put in the Chaitanya Charita* 
mrita, Adi Lila, as '“all the people without 
Krishna consciousness were simplv merging in 
material sense enjoyment.” ** 

Therefore, ISKcON not only ascribes the 
highest reverence to Phalguni Purnima but lias 
also named its temple at Maya pur as the 
-Mayapur-Chandradaya Mandir, ” Mayapur- 
Chandra means Shri Chaitanya, for he is conv 
pared to the moon and his appearance is viewed 
^'Udaya' or the rising of the moon. The 
ISKCON plans to build at Mayapur a World 7 








Abov* and Left: An Initiation ceremony in Parle 



Centre for Krishna Consciousness. It will com¬ 
prise an enormous temple (300 ft. high) the 
like of which India has not yet seen, a Vcdic 
University, a huge lake, a park, a Gurukula or 
a teaching institution on Brahmacharya princi¬ 
ples, an airstrip and roads, besides residential 
quarters, guest house, etc. The temple alone 
may cost Rs. 30 crores. The ISKCON believes 
that as Mayapur develops, the entire world will 
be able to see the potency of Lord Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. F’rom all over the world, it trusts, 
people will come to stay there, live peacefully 
and advance steadily in spiritual lire. With 
agricultural farms, cow-sheds, centres for hand- 
loom, handicrafts and other cottage industry 
items, banks, post-offices this city hopes to be¬ 
come self-supporting as much as practicable. 

So far, since the project was started in 1972, 
a four-storey residential building for Sadhus 
has been built at an approximate cost of 
Rs. 800,000. A three-storey kitchen has also 
come up. And a spacious dining shed that can 
seat nearly 1,000 persons is ready as well.. In 
fact, the ISKCON reeds at this shed over 3,000 
poor children of the area with Prasadam every 
Saturday and Sunday. A handloom centre and 
a dispensary have been started. Besides, farm¬ 
ing has been undertaken on the 33-acre land 
within the campus. Rice and wheat grown here 
supply nearly the entire need of the 120 -Odd 
permanent population at Mayapur-Chandrodaya. 
Single-storey dwelling cubicles for sadhus and 
workers have already been built. A massive 3 
multi-storey guest house for 600 persons is fast 
coming up. At present, the spacious ground 






Free food distribution at Mayapur 


floor of the four-storey building is being used 
for the temple. The deities worshipped there 
round (he clock, mainly through Sankirtana, 
include Radha-Krishna, Rhri Chaitanya and a 
Saligramshila ' representing Nqrayanaj". During 
(he Dol Purntma day, the temple resounded 
with the ecstatic singing and dancing of Hare 
Krishna in which over 400 ISKCON devotees 
joined. On this auspicious occasion on March 16, 
about 60 persons, including six Indians and 10 
women, received initiation from the founder- 
acharya of the ISKCON, A C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada. 

What is ISKCON ? 

Before one learns about ISKCON, one has 
to know something about its founder, A. C. 
Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, Born in 
1806, Abhoy Charan Do met Bhaktisiddhanta 
Snraswaii. founder of the Gaurhiya Math, first 
in Calcutta in 1022. In 1933, he became a form¬ 
ally initiated disciple. Considering his philo¬ 
sophical learning and devotion, the Gaurhiya 
Vaishnav Society conferred on, him the title 
“Bhaktivedanta" in 1947. In 1950, at the age 
of 54, he retired from married life, and four 
, years later, adopted Vanaprastha order to devote 
more time to studies and writing. In 1944, he 
had already written a commentary on Bhagavat- 


Gita and started a fortnightly magazine in 
English. He accepted the renounced order 
(Sanyasa) in 1959 and was called A. C. Bhakti¬ 
vedanta Swami. Incidentally, neither his wife 
nor his two sons have joined him in his religious 
activity. 

Bhaktivedanta Swami was indeed liked by 
his preceptor for his erudition and devotion. 
But he was not included in the inner circle of 
Sadhus around Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati be 
cause he was then a Gnhasta (family man). In 
the absence of the Bhaktisiddhanta, Bhakti¬ 
vedanta Swami found the ‘war ot succession’ 
nauseating. He, therefore, left, them and sought 
to carry Shn Chaitanya's message to the world 
His preceptor had also suggested that he should 
dedicate his hie to teaching Vedic knowledge in 
the West. In September 1965 r lie reached New 
York almost penniless and rented a storefront 
and apartment on 26 Second Avenue. In July 
I960, he established the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness. His disciples call 
him Prabhupada. 

The Prabhupada writes in his Foreword to 
Songs of Vaishnava Acharvas written by Achyut- 
ananda Swami (1974) : “A boy, Chuck Barnett, 
joined, along with a few others, to form a 
nucleus. I used to chant Hare Krishna Maha 9 



Mantra underneath a tree in Tompkin Square 
Park in New York. Barnett and Bruce began 
dancing. Others joined. The New York Times 
published a report with a photo declaring that 
1 was attracting the younger generation to the 
Hare Krishna movement’’. Chuck and Bruce 
were initiated in Sanyasa in 1970 and are now 
.called AchyuXananda Swann and Brahmananda 
Swami. The ISKCON has now nearly 12,000 
initiated disciples in the West. Out of them, 
over 8,000 are ordinary disciples, more than 
8,000 Brahmacharis and 50 Sanyasis. Besides, 
there are hundreds of thousands devotees who 
regularly visit eithei of the 100 U inplesjcentres 
in America, Europe. Africa, Australia and Asia, 
and participate in the ISKCON’ programme. 
They do not receive formal initiation so long 
they cannot observe all the four injunctions 
against gambling, intoxication, meal eating and 
illicit sex 

ISKCON is an educational, cultural and 
philosophical movement which has spread dur¬ 
ing the last 10 years over 38 countries of the 
world. The members of the ISKCON are usually 
young in the 20-30 age-bracket, as far as the 
700 foreign devotees who gathered on Gour 
Purnima at Mayapur would indicate. They were 
drawn from various walks of life • students, 
teachers, scientists, servicemen, labourers and 
professionals. Among the foreigners at Mayapur, 
women numbered nearly 50 (some with babies 
at arms) and persons of Negroid descent around 
10 10. Indian Sadhus at Mayapur were not even 


half-a-dozen in number. Quite a few India Life 
Members were, however, present. 

The devotees of the ISKCON movement 
rise very early — about 4 a.m. ~ and spend 
the morning hours in meditation and studv in¬ 
cluding Bhagavat-Gita classes in Srimad-Bhaga- 
vatam and Chaitanya Charitamrita The Prabhu- 
pada has translated this Vedic and classical 
literature in English. In fact, his translations 
and original books on Krishna Consciousness 
are more than 60 in number. Profusely illustrat¬ 
ed and beautifully published by the Bhakti- 
vedanta Book Trust at Ios Angeles. California, 
these books are the principal source of income 
for the fSKCON 'and are being sold in lakhs 
throughout the world. So far his writings have 
been translated in 11 languages -including 
French, German, Spanish. Swedish. Japanese, 
Swahili and Hindi. Since its inception in 1972. 
the BBT has become the world’s largest pub¬ 
lisher and distributor of English and foreign- 
language editions of India’s spiritual classics. 

In the morning hours, the devotees also 
meditate on the Maha-inantra : Hare Krishna, 
Hare Krishna, Krishna Krishna, Hare Hare| 
Hare Rama, Hare Rama. Rama Rama, Hare 
Hare. After initiation every disciple is provided 
with a wreath of 108 beads and he is enjoined 
on reciting the Maha-mantra, keeping count 
with the help of the wreath, at least 16 rounds 
of 108 beads, each time. Throughout the day, 
the main activity of the disciple is to imbibe 
Krishna Consciousness within himself and 







preach it ouside. Many devotees go out to public 
places to distribute the ISKCON publications 
and its official monthly journal "Back to God¬ 
head" which is said to have a circulation of a 
million copies in 13 languages. In addition, the 
devotees also engage themselves m a wide 
variety of activities assigned to them, such as, 
teaching, farming, arts and crafts. They believe 
that the qualification in Krishna Consciousness 
is not the kind of work one performs but that 
it be done in the spirit of devotion to God 
They recall, in this context, what* Krishna told 
Arjuna 1 "All that you do should be done as an 
offering unto me” (Bhagavat-Gita, 927;. 

In the United States and some other coun¬ 
tries. the ISKCON has established rural 
ashrams on the model of Vedic agrarian life 
Avoiding modern farming machinery as much 
as possible, they try to demonstrate that a 
human being need not depend on the artificial 
economy of the city He can live peacefully and 
simply in the country while pursuing a spiritual 
life For the children of ISKCON there is Guru- 
kula, the movement’s primary and secondary 
■.ehool system Taught by academically qualified 
members, the children learn Vedic language 
and culture as well as the usual subjects like 
English, Mathematics and History The unique 
feature of GuruRula is that the entire educa 
tional process is centred on the goal of bell¬ 
ied hsat ion 

The Indian scriptuies, written '>,000 yeais 
ago, revealed Krishna as the Su pi erne Truth 
and the deal most fnend of ever) living being 
Krishna said in Bhagavat-Gita <lbl»(>) ‘Cm 
up ail other forms of religion and surrender to 
me I shall then protect you ’’ Tire Hare 
Krishna Maha-mantra fell into rlisu.se to be 
levived by Shn Chaitanya 500 years ago 
Quoting Vrihan-Naradiya Puiana winch says 
“Harer Namn Harer Nama Harei Namaiba 
Kebalanr|Kalau Nastyeba Naxtyeba Nastyeba 
Cain Anyatha” (Chant the holy name, chant the 
holy name In the Kah-yuga, which is the age 
of Quarrel and Hypocrisy there is no other 
way, no othe»“ way) Shn Chajtanyt gave the 
utmost importance to chanting the Maha 
mantra The ISKCON also follows this 
principle 

In thought and deed, the ISKCON strictly 
follows Shn Chaitanya Foi example, ii believes 
that "Shn Krishna ChditanvulKaUha-Kiishna 
Bhmna Nahe Anya" (Shn Knshnn-Chaitanya, 
as Shn Chaitanya is sometimes lovingly called 
by the devotees, is none else than Radha- 
Knshna, his golden complexion having been 
acquired to give him the feeling of Radha’s 
pining for union with Krishna) The deities in 
an ISKCON temple invariably include Radha, 
Krishna and Chaitanya on the same pedestal 
In Mayapur, the saligram symbolising Narayana 
or Vishnu or Krishna has also been placed 
Another plank of ISKCON thought rests on 
what Shri Chaitanya said * "Prithivite Ache 
Jato Nagar GramJSarvatra Prachar Haibe Mor 
Nam” (The chanting of the Hoii name will be 
heard in every town and village of the world). 


In ten years the ISKCON has created Inspired 
devotees in every continent and their principal 
aim is to spread the Hare Krishna Maha-mantra 
The ISKCON member is also brnupht up on the 
ideal • “Jibe Swarup Hai Nity.i Krishna Das’’ 
(The real nature of a living entity is to remain 
eternally the servant of Krishna) 



Why only Sahibs ? 

It was with a definite purpose that the 
Prabhupada has for the last 10 years, since he 
arrived at New York m 1965 and established 
the ISKCON the following yeai, directed all his 
efforts towards spreading Krishna Consciousness 
among the Sahibs. As he explained in his speech 
to the devotees in the morning of Gour Purnuna, 
March 16, 1976, at Mayapur, the Government 
of India was harnessing all its energies for 
bringing about material progress m this country. 
The students and young people too were train- 11 





A. C. Bhaktivedanta dictates and It is being taped 


ing their sight to material advancement, for in a 
poor country like India material comforts were 
yet less than minimal. In such circumstances, 
any message of spiritualism, of renunciation to 
attain Krishna consciousness might naturally 
sound hollow. But if the ISKCON could convert 
thousands of youths in the Western countries, 
many of whom having a surfeit of material 
pleasure, to the austere living seeped in Krishna 
consciousness and if hundreds among those 
Sahib Sadhus could preach Krishna conscious¬ 
ness in India, the people in this country would 
then realise that real bliss lay not in material 
enjoyment but in Krishna consciousness. 

The Prabhupada, therefore, asked his dis¬ 
ciples in an address to them on his return from 
Mayapur to Calcutta on March 22 morning to 
fan out to Indian towns and villages and preach 
Krishna consciousness. Meanwhile, the ISKCON 
centre at Frankfurt, West Germany, has sent 
three MAN mptor buses and six Mercedes Vans 
for this purpose. The first batch left for North 
India and Kashmir on March 23. In this con¬ 
text, one recalls the parable told by ihe Prabhu¬ 
pada to his disciples at Mayapur. Deprived of 
worldly accomplishments, the Indian youth is 
like a lame person ; bereft of spiritual guidance, 
the opulent Western youth is blind and gropes 
for contentment. If the lame could be carried 
by the blind, the combination could take both 
to the goal. In other words, the ISKCON could 
re-kindle in Indian mind Krishna consciousness, 
albeit with the immediate assistance" of the 
12 Sahib-Sanyasis, and the revitalised spiritual 


tradition of India will again show ihe light to 
the world. 

Why Sahibs become Sanyasi o ? 

Without trying to speculate, one may profit¬ 
ably reproduce what the Sahibs and Memsahibs 
told about their ISKCON experience. 

Steven Royce, 25, of New York City joined 
ISKCON six years ago. He had then completed 
the first stage of his college course with 
specialisation in Mathematics. His father is a 
teacher of Bio-Chemistry at Hartford Centre. 
University of Connecticut. A few weeks earlier 
to his joining the movement, he came across the 
magazine "Back to Godhead", lie said • "In the 
West, we young people have had enough of 
material progress and, therefore, feel attracted 
to a life of renunciation and spiritualism in 
India. It is a great blessing of Ouruji (Prabhu¬ 
pada) that although we are MIechhas and 
Yavanas, he has taught us spiritualism and 
showed us the path to Krishna Consciousness.” 
On initiation into the order at Toronto, Canada. 
Steven was made a Brahmachari and given a 
new name “Pancharatna Das.” According to 
him, the major attractions of the ISKCON are its 
scientific approach, practical means of develop¬ 
ing spiritualism, association of numerous devot¬ 
ees and the guidance of the spiritual master — 
Prabhupada. He believes that by chanting the, 
Hare Krishna Maha-mantra, a disciple can 
become one with God. He would not, however, 
admit this experience to be similar to the Atma 
merging with the Paramatma. He argued that 
the Atma-Paramatma dichotomy exuded an 
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to wh ch a e hnv a, ? S h- 3 normaJ Jife "I America 
m which a boy of his age could aspire to 

thaMife v t heth ®l, h « a thouyht of Roing back to 
hat life, he said : American life is not normal 

They don’t live with God. They do no! i^ad 
Bhagavat-Gita or Bhagavatam," 

Jerscw' l li b m t i a D h S ; 23 ' was • x,rn ,n New 

MaSilark nJil’ ^'v a schooJ st udent. William 
waysftark (his earlier name) said he wa* 

Stl . b R? US(? "l did «* who & 

a Sri armr Be Se f h f was a ® 00d student and 
a good actor, one of his teachers said that at 13 




the next school drama he would be given a lead- imported car and flanked hv Mercedes Vans on 
mg pait But he replied how could he play the March 22 morning, a woman devotee spread 
toje of anothei > haiactei while he wax not lully io.se petals all aiound the cai. The Prabhupada 
aware of his own self In that state of mind, he alighted on rose petals and also walked on them 
went to a Mahanshi in Chicago, who asked foi along the stalls to the first lloui temple in a 
7a dollars in lien of a Mantia to understand united house un Albert itoad, south oi 
Clod But Williams did not have the money and p a ik Street In&ide the temple, he was led 
a studv o< the Mahanshi’s disciples made him to a thione-like saffron-coveied seat. The 


moie (onhi'-ed lie left the place and went to 
('oloiado where he met a 14-year old Guruji 
Maharaj The Guiuji piessed William’s fore 
head and he felt a sensation of light He was 
asked to go to a i a itch and practise this until 
he became God Two months’ practic< led him 
nowheie At this stage he came in contact with 
TSKCON He learnt here the purpose ot life and 
the hig void m his heart wms filled up 

The IRKCON movement is guided hv an 
18-member Gmermng Body Commissioners 
The members of the GRC are appointed by the 
Piabhupnda To the question who will lead the 
movement in the absence of the 80-vear old 
Prabhupada, evei y TSKCON Sanyasi answers * 
"The Prabhupada’s books give all the guidance 
and he has asked each of us to become an 
Aeharva” The disciples treat the Prabhupada 
as if he is a god For example, immediately on 
14 his arrival in Calcutta from Mayapur in an 


devotees, about 50 in numbei and nearly all 
Westerners, started Sankirtan (congregational 
limiting) to the accompaniment ol Khol and 
lxaital, some of them blowing conchshells. The 
ecstasy ol llan Nam Snnkntan went on Jen 
about 10 minutes Then Arati was perfoimed 
belcne the Guruji just as it is done before a 
temple deity A devotee bi ought a metal pot 
full nl lose petals and washed tne Prabhupada’- 
teet, one alter the other, in the pot, later 
nibbing it dry with a saffron towel All lh< 
des oteox spi ink led on their body the water — 
('li.nanamrjta — some even licking the water 
as it flowed down their head 

Ac hyulananda Swami was asked in the 
Calcutta office why the Mayapur centre did not 
have any library The answer revealed the 
devotees’ complete dependence on the Prabhti- s 
pudu for spiritual guidance He said : “We 
not read any Other book besides what the Guruji 




has wHttfen. We do-not feel the need for other 
literature because the more one reads diverse 
literature, the more one is confused.” Asked 
about the source of the ISKCON’s funds, he 
stated that a disciple was not under any 
obligation to pay anything to the ISKCON. But 
a non-disciple may become a Life Member on 
paying Rs. 2,222 in four instalments or at a 
time. Life Members number nearly 3,000. A Life 
Member is entitled to receive free of cost all 
the ISKCON publications, stay for three days 
without paying anything at any of the 
ISKCON’s 100 centres throughout the world. To 
further questions, he said devotees voluntarily 
donated money and other' things, even motor 
cars, to the movement. 

While the Mayapur centre has been built 
with donations from within India, the funds 
for the newly set-up centre at Hyderabad — 
nearly Rs. 12 million — have come almost 
equally from India and abroad. The entire land 
has besides been donated by a citizen of 
Hyderabad From West Germany the buses 
and vans donated to the ISKCON "would cost a 
total of Rs. 400,000. Besides a Mercedes air- 
conditioned car, which has been donated for 
the exclusive use of the Prabhupada, would cost 
Rs. 120,000. As stated earlier, the vans and buses 
are to be utilised for propagating Krishna con¬ 
sciousness in this country. 

However, the most glaring instance of 
individual munificence has been provided by 
the grandson of Henry Ford, the automobile 
magnate. Initiated by the Prabhupada and re¬ 
named Ambarish, the young Ford has donated 
an estate at Howaii worth 800,000 dollars and a 
mansion in Detroit worth WO,000 dollars. He 
has also promised millions of dollars for 
TSKCON’s proposed Sanskrit College at Kuru- 
kshctra, near Chandigarh. Ambarish visited 
Vrindaban sometime ago. He was so delighted 
with the ISKCON centre there that he said : 
“After I give all my money to Prabhupada, I 
want to retrie in Vrindaban!” 

The TSKCON engages itself solely in build¬ 
ing temples and centres for spiritual education. 
As several Sadhus explain, the ISKCON does 
not believe in so-called social or economic re¬ 


forms because if a hungry man is given food, he 
becomes hungry again after some time, and does 
not find the path to perennial bliss. Similarly, a 
sick man once cured may fall sick again and 
become unhappy. If, on the other hand, a person 
is initiated into Krishna consciousness, nis|her 
material discomfort cannot make himjher un¬ 
happy, for he|she has tasted divine bliss. Quot¬ 
ing Bhagavat-Gila and Srimad-Bhagavatam, 
ISKCON says: "Devotees are the topmost 
transcendentalists and need not engage in any 


other process than devotional service. If one 
takes to another process but does not recognise 
that love of the supreme person is the supreme 
goal one cannot he accepted as a genuine trans- 
eendentalist, and one’s practice of yoga or 
^meditatiog is a waste of time.” 


A DEFENDER mutt sometimes risk losing 
hte winner in order to protect partner's high 
card. In this diagram you are West 

KQIOk 


Playing in a trump contract South loads 
this suit twice towards the table, to prevent 
South from establishing three tricks you 
must duck each time. 

On this deal from the Monte Carlo tourna¬ 
ment East could have been a hero if he had 
recognised a similar situation. 

Dealer. East East-West vulnerable 


♦A 10 7 6 


>8 2 

?KO J 109832 


V742 
♦K 9 3 2 


A K Q 10 9 6 3 
+0 8 

South reached the shaky contract of Six 
Diamonds, with West contesting vigorously 
m hearts West led and at trick two 
declarer came oft the table with a low club 
East feebly played the King, presenting 
South with three tricks in ctubs. 

Suppose that East ducks the club. pro* 
tectmg West's Jack. South wins with 
the Queen but has only eleven tricks To 
bring about the timing for a squeeze, he 
leads a low spade Now East can beat the 
contract only by returning a club Other¬ 
wise, South will reach this ending. 


Now the last diamond strangles both 
opponents 



Commemorative stamps were still very 
much a novelty ir> 1893. when the United 
States Post Office issued a senes of 16 
large pictorials to mark the 4u0t h ann i ve rsary 
of Columbus's discovery of America (the ac¬ 
tual date was 1492) and to publicise the 
Columbian Exposition being held m Chic¬ 
ago. The 2-cents stamp, showing the arrival 
of Columbus, was based on a painting by 
Vanderlyn. Other designs featured episodes 
in the explorer s career But collectors were 
outraged at the high cost of the senes, 
whose total face value was over $16 Until 
the 1920 b there was little demand for the 
Stamps but they have now become a classic 
series, costing about £600 in mint condi¬ 
tion, The scarce Imperforate varieties are 
even more expensive 
One Californian collector has made a 
lifelong study of minor varieties on the 
2~<wnti stamp alone, handling some 2 
mMItoft specimens during his researches. 
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Eight coffins of a dulls and eleven of children 
were found in the vault, and for a small fee 
the cemetery officials arranged for them to be 
dumped into the common ossuary. Spina order¬ 
ed an expensive renovation of the building, 
both external and internal, and when it was 
completed three new coffins were brought m 
bearing brass plates engraved with the names 
Luisa, Simon and Petdro de Baeza, along 
with the heroin, which was contained in pack¬ 
ing cases marked or furniture. Spina in person 
spent some hours transferring the heroin into 
the coffins, and then in manhandling them into 
three of the recesses in which the original coffins 
had rested. 

* * * * 


The years that had transformed Don Vin¬ 
cente from a middle-aged American into an 
ageing Sicilian made his voice hardly recognis¬ 
able during the long-distince phone call Spina 
received the following day. Gone was the 
Mulberry Bend accent of old; croaking feebly 
at the end of a bad line, Don Vincente seemed 
about to relapse into dialect. “I got bad news 
about Victor. He got pounced on way back in 


Vin. I never heard that. 


December." 

‘‘For Chrissake, 

What happened ?’’ , „ . 

"He had a run-in with a bunch of Puerto 
Rican hoods. They knocked him around with 
pick handles. The poor kid spent two months 
in an intensive-care unit. He still has the wiring 

^‘Madonna troki! Did you say Puerto 
16 Ricans ?’’ 


"That’s right. I swear on the mourning of 
my sister, who died a virgin-” 

Spina listened patiently while Don Vincente 
completed his oath to be avenged. "What can 
we do, Vin ? They got the organisation these 
days. You make a big fuss, they’re gonna burn 
your house." 

Suddenly Spina, a cheerful man, felt sad 
and old. He could hardly believe the day had 
actually come when a son of the once most 
feared Sicilian on the Eastern seaboard could 
get himself in a jam with a bunch of spies, with 
nobody there to lift a finger to save or avenge 
him. 

“That must have been a terrible experience. 

I wish I could help out in some wav, Vin.” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m hoping vou can. 
Victor has been staying with Marx Richards, 
but my guts tells me that, the situation isn't as 
bright as it could be. Richards is a great guy, 
but the wife hasn’t exactly taken a shine to the 
kid." 

"Wyncha send him down to me for a month 
or two, Vin ? Maybe Richards could come along. 
Vic could lie around in the sun here and take it 
easy and get back his strength. Also they tell 
me they don’t like Puerto Ricans much in this 
country.” 

‘T was hoping you’d say that, Salva. Maybe 
I’ll take you up on it. As soon as he’s okay 
to travel, huh ? Just for a month or two. Keep 
him out of harm’s way." 

"Victor's a bright kid,” Spina said. "Some¬ 
times I wonder if you know how bright that' 
boy is. It’ll be a pleasure to have him around.” 





Victor arrived three days later in the care 
of Mark Richards, to be settled by Spina out of 
harm's way on a dude ranch owned by a Cuban 
friend in Pinar del Rio. Here he slept late, 

S ractised his pistol shooting on scavenging 
uzzards, took in a movie or cockfight in the 
evening, and surprised the management by 
ignoring the pretty girls : it had been the rape 
of a Puerta Rican maid at his home that had 
earned him the beating. 

Mark took a room in the Sevilla, and a few 
hours after his arrival Spina called him to his 
office, overlooking the cemetery. As he took 
Spina's hand, he felt a tingling current, travel 
from the point of contact into his forearm. “Don 
Salvatore,” he said. 

“Cut the ‘Don’,” Spina said. He reached up 
to embrace Mark’s shoulders. “Nice of you to 
get down here so fast, Mark.2 What do you 
think about Vic ?” 

“He’s going to be okay,” Mark said. 

“Sure he is. And let me tell you some¬ 
thing else. He needed that beating, and it’s 
gonna do him a lot of good. 1 took a beating 
when I was his age. Eleven bones broken, and 
I was all the better for it. You know some¬ 
thing? I learned some philosophy that way, and 
wo can all do with as much as we can get of 
that." Spina's nut-brown face creased in a 
smile as he remembered with pride and affec¬ 
tion the occasion when he had been pitched out 
of a car into a vacant lot and left for dead. 
“How do you think he’ll turn out ?” he asked. 
“Okay,” Mark said again. 

“Okay, for Chrissuko,” Spina said. “Do you 
have to talk like an American all the time? I 
want to know what you really think ?” 

Obediently, Mark switched his thinking pro¬ 
cesses into Italian to consider Victor’s character, 
then translated his conclusions into English. 
“He has his old man’s brains, and eventually 
he’s going to be a good organiser. I’d as soon 
have him in back of me as anyone 1 know. He’s 
quite being a biowhard, but he still lacks self- 
control. That’s something he has to learn.” 

“You've told me all I need to know,” Spina 
said. “That’s how 1 figure him, too. He could 
be useful to have around. 

“You could do better, and don’t tell me you 
couldn’t,” Spina said. “My information is that 
Don Vincente’s practically retired. Why should 
you say in Salisbury ? You could pull out, take 
Teresa some place she’d be happier, and do 
better for yourself at the same time.” 

“Maybe I will if the opportunity shows up.” 
“Great. That’s what I wanted to hear. You 
got the opportunity right now. I want you to 
work for me. I need a persona di fiducial He 
crossed the floor and grabbed Mark by the 
shoulders again. Mark rose, arm half out, unable* 
to decide whether he was expected to return 

Spina’s hug. “I want us to go into business 
together *— you and me,” Spina said. He made 
it sound like a command. 

'Td have to rearrange my life. Give me a 
few days to think about it.” 


Spina nodded his understanding, but Mark 
felt the weight of his willpower. The ageing 
Capo Mafia now projected a mysterious force, 
like one of those professional illusionists who 
came to beguile the mountain villagers of 
Cultonjsseta on the feast day of the Three Kings. 
Those uncouth and insignificant men in near 
rags bent the minds of their audiences to their 
will, drugged them with absurd hope and 
dazzled them with visions of phoenixes and 
angels that vanished with the dawn. 

“Take all the time you want," Spina said. 
“Right now things are quiet and 1 can get by, 
but maybe I’m going to need you soon, and 
when the moment comes I’d like to feel 1 can 
call on you.” 

Mark nodded Nothing was more certain, he 
knew, than that when the call came he would 

he compelled to answer it. 

# * * * 

As soon as Mark had gone, Spina locked up 
for the day, took a taxi to tin? top of the l’rado. 
where he dismissed it, turning into the Call;* 
Animas. He walked slowly in the warm, spiced 
air under a twittering ceiling of birds that weic 
never allowed by the noise ol Havana to sleep. 
The Cuban crowd, out for their evening stroll, 
reminded him of the chorus of a musical which 
at any moment would break into a song-and- 
rlanre number. He was woven into a pattern of 
beautiful women who discussed among them¬ 
selves the day’s events in eloquent mime and 
scented the air with their flesh. Fans fluttered 
softly above the mosaic pavement of the street, 
and a filigree of shadows stirred like foliage as 
the street lamps, suspended on chains, moved 
in the breeze 

Spina was on his wav to the P.uena Sombra, 
the town’s leading innison de rendezvous which 
had fallen on lean times, and which he had pick¬ 
ed up at a bargain price. Ho had been driven 
by cold economics to make drugs his livelihood, 
but his natural bent was towards anything to 
do with the female sex. He loved the companv 
of women, and on the whole women responded 
to his admiration and liked him in return. The 
easiest way to involve himself in the lives of as 
many women as possible was by organised 
prostitution, in which, by his standards, there 
was little money but huge enjoyment. 

The entrance to the Buena Sombra was un¬ 
imposing, a narrow' doorway between a shoe- 
shop anil a bank. Spinfi pressed the bell and 
was let in by a maid, a lively mulatto child with 
eyes too big for her face. She went to announce 
him and Spina called after her, “Hey, you, Big- 
Eyes, come back here. Speak English ? What's 
your name ?” 

“Dignora, sir. At your service.” 

“At your service, huh ? That’s nice. How 
old are you ?” 

“Thirteen, sir.” 

Spina used two fingers to pluck a five- 
dollar bill out of the breast pocket of his many- 
pleated Cuban shirt and gave it to her. To his 
delight, she curtsied. 17 



“Someone has you pretty well trained, 
Dignora. Okay, go tell the senora I'm here.” 

The worst thing about the house had been 
the senora’s 12 tomcats. Spina had a phobia 
about cats, disliking even the sleek and well- 
fed pets to be found in most American homes, 
and the Cuban breed — skinny, long-legged with 
prominent testicles, tiny evil faces, and given 
to bald patches where the fur refused to grow 
over diseased or damaged skin — filled him 
with active disgust. At their first meeting he 
made his aversion plain : “The cats are out, 
Senora." 

“Senor Spina, they’re my family. It will 
be hard to let them go.” 

Spina pressed his handkerchief to his nose. 
“I have to say this plainly. The place stinks. 
You can keep birds. Buy yourself a dog if you 
like. If you want to keep your cats, you’ll have 
to take them some other place." 

“Very well, Senor Spina." She was offend¬ 
ed, but it couldn’t be helped. She had the 


Senora. What you have to realise isthat the 
aristocracy of this island is dying out. How 
many customers, for example, have you had 
today ?” 

“Monday is never a good day. However, 
we were honoured by a visit from the Marques 
de Santa Anna.” 

“And how long did the Marques stay ?” 

‘He was with us for the best part of the 
afternoon.” 

“May I ask what charge was made for the 
visit ?" 

She explained gently, “We do not speak of 
it as a charge. A guest may leave whatever he 
thinks fit." She lifted his coffee cup to straight¬ 
en the finely decorated cambric doily it rested 
upon. 

“That’s half the trouble. How much did the 
guest think fit to leave in this case ?’’ 

“Twenty-five dollars." 

“By the standards of the past a lot of 
money," he said. “In these days nothing. Some 



reputation of being honest and a good business 
woman, but she had to be shown who was boss. 

“I’m prepared to give this a whirl, Senora, 
if things are done mv way. Throw the cats out 
in the street where they belong, and have some¬ 
one give the house a good cleaning, then leave 
the windows open. I’ll stop by in a day or two 
and see how things are going.” 

This time there were no cats in sight, and 
he was ready to talk about his plans. 

“Times have changed,” he said to the senora 
after she had greeted him and offered him 
coffee, “and we have to move with them. Your 
figures are down again this month. We have to 
ilo something to drum up more business.” 

“The house has its reputation to consider,” 
she said. “Our clientele is conservative. Too 
drastic changes might be resented." 

Spina sniffed the air. “What’s that I smell ?” 

“Perfumed spray, Senor Spina. I had the 
house cleaned as you instructed. The spray was 
to remove any stale odours.” 

“I thought I could still smell cats,” he said. 

(8 “Now to get back to the matter of the clientele, 


of the best-heeled tourists in the world come to 
this island. In the time your girl put in with 
Santa Anna, she could have entertained three 
or four of them." 

The senora controlled herself with a small, 
desolate movement of the hand, as if waving 
away smoke; none of the revulsion she felt at 
the vulgarity of Spina’s timetable showed 
through the screen of wrinkles. “I’m afraid that 
the young lady who was with the Marques 
would not have consented, as you put it, to 
entertain three or four tourists in an afternoon." 

“Excuse me, Senora, I don’t understand.” 
Faced with a situation quite new to his experi¬ 
ence, Spina checked an urge to burst into 
laughter. “Is this a sporting house, or isn’t it ?’’ 

“All the girls on our books have the ele¬ 
gance and style that are attractive to a man of 
breeding." 

“Can I see a picture of the one the Marques 
goes for ?" 

“Certainly.” She took a photograph from the 
pile that clients made their selection from. 

To Spina there was something familiar 





about it “Have I seen this one before?" 

“No. Senor Spina." 

It was a soft-focus, high-key portrait of a 
kind that had been out of fashion for 20 years. 
Set against a background of radiant mist, the 
face could have been that of a movie actress 
back in the Thirties — Alice Faye, perhaps. 

“A very deserving girl," the senora said, 
"with a tragic history. She lost her husband 
in the revolution. Put up against a wall and 
shot summarily. It's happened to so many. 
She speaks perfect English." 

“Is this all you keep in the way of pic¬ 
tures ?" he asked. “Don’t the people who come 
here expect to see something in the buff ?” 

The senora’s mouth, a lifeless hole in her 
mask of lizard skin, trembled, but, she said 
nothing. 

“I’d like to talk to this girl,” Spins said. 
“Tell her to come around. Maybe we can read 
some poetry together.” This face from the past 
interested him. 

“I'll telephone her and see if she’s free,” 
the senora said. “This may be an inconvenient 
time : if not, she’ll be here in half an hour.” 

Spina's encounter with Maria de Mora, the 
star attraction of the Buena Sombra, was not a 
success. Though still vigorous and sexually 
active at 55, his appetites craved more and more 
the stimulation of youth, and Maria, who in the 
flesh bore little resemblance to her nostalgic 
portrait, was no longer as young as she had 
been. She was thin and stiff, with fine, passion¬ 
less features, grief-ridden eyes and a face full 
of distant thoughts. The engorgement in the 
blood vessels of Spina’s loins subsided as he 
faced this reality. He took Maria’s arm, which 
was as rigid as a plaster of Paris cast, to steer 
her towards the room indicated, with the senora 
smiling terribly and clucking her encourage¬ 
ment. 

“Listen, Maria,” Spina said. “T happen to 
own his joint, but right now you can consider 
me as just another customer who was shown 
your picture and liked what he saw. Go ahead 
and treat me like one.” 

There was no sign on her grief-choked 
profile that, she had heard. He had the impres¬ 
sion that if he’d taken her arm and yanked it 
straight it would have staved in that position. 

“The senora tells me this is the second time 
you’ve been asked for today.” He let his hand 
drop on her knee. 

She reacted immediately, as if in self- 
defence. “I do not come here often The per¬ 
son 1 saw today was an old friend. We cnose 
to meet here because it is convenient for us.” 
She spoke through her teeth with little move¬ 
ment of the lips. 

“Lady,” he said, “I’m a customer who wants 
to go to bed with you. I’m some guy with 
money to blow who was sent here by a good 
friend in the purser’s office of a cruise ship that 
just got into port. I’m in Bethlehem Steel with 
a wife and family at home. I’ve never stepped 
out before, but now I’m in the market for a 


little romance before it’s too late. What I need 
is the encouragement of a warm and affection¬ 
ate woman. Even if I depress the hell out of 
you, you gotta find some way not to show it." 

“You want me to take my clothes off ?” she 

said. 

“Hell, yes, Maria, or I want you to encour¬ 
age me to do it for you. As it is, you have me 
feeling nervous. I get the impression that if 1 
lay a hand on you I’m gonna get slapped down." 

She rose, her face like an ivory carving, 
turned away, and began to pull off her dross 
and slip in a series of awkward, disjointed pos¬ 
tures. When nothing but pants and bra 
remained she hunched herself defensively, like 
a swimmer facing a plunge into a cold sea. 

Ten minutes later. Spina confronted the 
senora again. 

’’You didn’t want to stay with her ?” 

“No,” he said, “and I doubt whether any¬ 
body else would have except the Marques.” 

“Senor Spina, please tell me what was 
wrong.” 

She’ll have to go, he thought, and I may as 
well tell her now. Tie was considering the best 
way to break the news to her when something 
moved in the clutter of furniture around his 
legs and a huge grey cat sprang into his lap. 
He jumped to his feet with a screech of horror. 
The cat hung on by its claws for a moment, 
then dropped to the*ground, and Spina kicked it 
across the room. He showed his fury in a terrible 
smiling calm. “Okay, Senora,” he said, “I guess 
that’s it.” 

She knew she was finished, and now she 
added hatred to the contempt she had previously 
felt for him. Brushed away as she tried to 
accompany him to the door, she slumped in her 
chair and watched his quick, stealthy fumble 
with Dignora’s body as the litle maid let him 
out. It was at that sight that a plan for revenge 
was hatched in her mind. 

Spina turned his face to the night, the 
milk-soft air, the cigar ends crushed on the 
mosaic pavement, the buildings carved in tusk, 
the gay, multicoloured advertisements for soft 
drinks and cigarettes. A man of organisation, 
he had come to admire and love the order and 
finely adjusted sense of time of this fdigree 
civilisation. Havana offered its pleasures to him 
like a basket of choice fruit. The insurgents had 
come intending to demolish the symmetry of its 
arrangement, but he believed that whatever 
damage they did would he temporary, and in 
the long run they would be defeated. All he 
had to do was use his head, lie low, offer a ready 
and genial compliance to authority and keep out 
of trouble. 

to be continued 
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I shall wear the bot¬ 
toms of my trousers 
rolled.*Such Eliotesque 
musings are meant to 
point to the pheno¬ 
menon of getting old, 
but the rolled jeans on 
these pages are far 
from being old-fashion¬ 
ed. But then, what 
really is old in the 
cycle of fashion? The 
clothes featured here 
have all staged a come¬ 
back after some twenty 
years and radical 
though they may seem, 
the revolution in style 
comes naturally to 
brunette Andree Bhur, 
who has just returned 
after a six-month jaunt 
in England, soaking in 
the fashion scene, 
modelling, a beauti¬ 
cian’s course, the lot. 

The two calf-length 
dresses here not only 
spell out the absolute 
latest in hemlines, but 
also the now colours, 
muted shades of brown 
and blue: 



(1) A dark brown, 
flowered swirling skirt 
well below the knees 
with a matching tie-up 
waist-jacket and * 
lighter brown shirt 
Worn with long brown 
boots, the outfit makes 
sure that not a square 
inch of flesh is re 
vealed t 

(2) All shades of 
blue make up this cool, 
cotton, calf-lengther 
smock-dress. This on« 
gets Its feminine charm; 
from an exposure of 
ankles. 

(3) Remember the 
pedal-pushers of the 
fifties? These denims 
fold up to the knees 
in exactly the same 
way. But Andree makes 
the trip slightly differ¬ 
ent with a matching 
denim bolero, comple¬ 
mentary knee-socks and 
a head scarf that picks 
up the colours of the 
socks. 

Text: Rita Bhlmanl 
Pix; Dhanji Rana 






There were lots of fun at the 
“Kahlii Kabhie” after-pre¬ 
miere party, which stretch¬ 
ed on till about five in the 
morning. Everyone was 
gay, with the wild music, 
food and dancing... .the 
last seems to be the latest 
filmland craze. Slowly, har¬ 
riers are breaking down 
everywhere and folks who 
don’t know dancing, just go 
on the floor and do a one- 
step, two-step kind of gig. 
It was fun, but there were 
also lots of tension in the 
air. Conspicuous by her 
absence was Waheeda Reh- 
man, who it seemed felt a 
bit peeved about the turn 
her role in the film, had 
taken. She was the only 
missing person. Amitabh 
came late. So did Chintu. 

Now, there’s nothing 
wTong in Chintu dancing 
with Simple Kapadia, is 
there ? Except that Mam- 
zelle Neetu Singh threw at 
him dirty looks and had a 
royal tiff with him (light 
then and there. Since the 
dancing-thing is still new to 
filmfolks, they are clinging 
to old-fashioned ideas and 
refuse to lielieve that a man 
can just dance with a girl 
without having other 
motives in mind. But here, 
22 Neetu was unduly upset, 


for it was the second or third 
occasion when Chintu gave 
Simple more-than-normal 
attention! 

Then there was the high- 
spirited Shashi who was so 
gay that night, or rather 
morning, that he refused to 
touch even a bit of the 
splendid food laid out at the 
Copper Chimney, but drag¬ 
ged a friend all the way to 
the dingy gullies of Kalba- 
devi to eat “puri-bhaji”! 
Success and all those one- 
twenty films sure make a 
sober man brash overnight! 
When they got to Kalbadevi, 
all the eats, which are famed 
for midnight sales were sold 
out, and the friend had to 
coax a vendor to hash up 
something for the hungry 
Shashi. But the vendor 
wouldn’t see the friend’s 
reason, and then all those 
night-birds began to cluster 
around and say, “Aaay 
Shashi Kapoor". Shashi just 
kept waving to them and 
bowing and saying, “Haan 
ji Shashi Kapoor”. 

But where was poor Jenni¬ 
fer whose pale English skin 
would have become red if 
she knew or saw her hubby 
digging into a stack of oil¬ 
dripping puris and mushy- 
yellow bhaji! She stayed on 


in the party with a martyi 
like smile, and then wen 
home pleading sleepiness. 

Sunil Dutt approached Gul 
zar and asked him to writ 
the script and screenpla; 
for his next big-budget ven 
ture, “Messiah". And Gulza: 
agreed. Did he or didn't hi 
know that his wife Raakhei 
would star in the film? Hi 
never approved of her come 
back and neither saw hei 
films nor visited her set: 
while working — he hate: 
the idea of her working t< 
this extent. Now what’: 
going to happen ? 

The Film Journalist Society 
called a meeting to discus: 
the film “Mausam” with Gul- 
zar and Sanjeev Kumar, 
the writer-i !irector and here 
of the film respectively, 
Only Gulzar, produce: 
Mallikarjun Rao and comed¬ 
ian Agha spoke to us. And 
even they were a bit late. 
But just can’t fathom why 
Sharmila Tagore who had 
come the earliest chose to 
sit in a friend’s house in a 
building opposite the venue 
and while away the time 
wondering whether or not 
she should come to the 
meet. And finally she didn’t 
come, but sent her driver to 
ask Gulzar to come and see 
her. He did. But Sanjeev, 
who we thought wouldn’t 
come, turned up after the 
discussion, and went straight 
to the tea-table, answering 
questions like why he was 
so late, with a distracted air. 
What was taking all his 
attention was the long line¬ 
up of eats, which a waiter 
piled into a plate for him 
and he got to work, charac¬ 
teristically, at once. 

Sharmila by the way'’ isn't 
accepting films (or the films 
aren’t accepting her maybe) 
for there are obvious signs 
that she is in the family way. 
First week of May, she says, 
is D-day. But for all that, 
she still looks slim and fair. 
In fact, better than all her 
pin-up, and film-costume 
days! Yes, Gulzar too agrees 
to all this! 



“It was a tough job for me to get away from 
the family when I wanted to join the Film 
Institute. I was the eldest in a family of nine 
brothers and sisters, and then, we had a family 
f*iit-business too. Although business was not 
of much importance to me as I was doing my 
business management course in Bangalore,” 
Vikram is quite happy about his acting career 
which has ultimately picked up after Julie’s 
success. 

“And you know, I forged my father’s signa¬ 
ture on the admission form, appeared for the 
audition test and got through.” Vikram has a 
nice small flat with ordinary furnishing, but 
the Venetian spray on the walls lends an elegant 
appearance to the entire place. A photograph 
of his Hubli bungalow is tucked in one of those 
shelves. "Whenever I feel homesick I look at it.” 

Unfortunately, he is still unable to dramatise 
his tone which sound absolutely flat. In his 
Institute exams he never fared well, he just got 
a pass class. “I was not a favourite of Roshan 
Taneja. ” 

His first film ‘Pyasi Nadi’ was a box-office 
disaster, but Vikram doesn’t seem prepared to 
share any discredit for that. There were some 
other films too, they were just so so. But it was 
‘Julie’ which brought him to circulation and he 
grabbed a number of assignments in the wake 
of its success. Although the film’s success was 
straight away attributed to its heroine Lakshmt, 
Vikram has been accepted as a second fiddle to 
all heroine-oriented films. He feels slightly bad 
about this, but he can’t help. “The film people 
are like that.” 

Maylxi. their corniness makes him keep 
away from film circles. He seldom attends him 
parties, because, “it’s a sheer waste of time 
(and money) . ” 

People call him miser, that’s why, they say, 
he avoids film parties Because it also means 
reciprocity. Throwing parties is supposed to be 
the best kind of public relationing in the him 
industry. “But, that's too cheap a thing to do. 
Besides, I am basically a teetotaller and peace- 
loving. I don’t like people humming around 
me.” 

“Are you really a miser as people say?” 1 
was a bit curious to know this as most of the 
newcomers tend to be spendthrift and showy. 
‘I don't believe in wasting nione'. as 1 am basic¬ 
ally a businessman, and n shrewd one at that." 
He has opened a film-distribution office in 
Karnataka, his home province, and invested 
money in some other non-film trades. 

We were talking over ‘papads’, ‘ehanachoor’, 
biscuits and lukewarm tea. He doesn’t seem to 
be/ond of rich food as it is evident from his 
culinary taste. He had sensed mv thoughts : 
‘T believe in simple living and high ideals.” 

Did he have to struggle in Bombay after 
massing out from the Institute ? “Yes, I did 
struggle for a few months. But that was 
nothing as compared to the struggle T had to 
undergo right from my childhood. I always 
wanted to be a film star.” He halted briefly, 
pondered over something, and then began to 



People call 
him miser 



speak carefully ■ “You know, those people who 
hang around film stars are not merely film fans 
— they all consider themselves as potential 
film stars. They all want to work in films. And, 
you see, a couple of years ago T was one of 
them ” 

T was wondering if these words were 
originally Vikram';-. 9 His wooden face bore that 
typical adolescent expression, which most of us 
would think as trifle foolish. He was a bit sour 
about the scribes who didn’t give him much 
lift. “Would you like to sec some of mv stills’'’”, 
he asked me and before 1 could say something 
he asked his secretary to fetch some The 
pictures looked like rejects, one was blurred 
because the camera had not been steady and 
the other was completely out of focus. I 
advised him to get himself photographed by a 
professional. He agreed. 

These days he has plenty of films, more 
than 20, and a number of them are being pro¬ 
duced under big banners like Raj Khosla’a. 
But in FIT I graduate Subhash Sharma’s ‘Dharti 
ki Sougandha’ he has a tough character to play. 

He believes that in this film he would be able 
to perform better than those soft characters he 
has been playing. 

What kind of roles does he prefer ? “I’d 
like to do comedies, but they should be some¬ 
what unusual. 1 shouldn’t act. funny, at the same 
time people should laugh at my very first 
appearance.. . And, I’d also like to do films 
with such epic film-makers as Kamaal Amrohi. 
Kamaal Sahab is an institution bv himself.” Does 
he like wearing costumes ? “Yes I do because 
in costumes you look like a king. And that’s 
what I precisely want to be, both in perform¬ 
ance and money-wise.” 

- DEVENDRA MOHAN. 23 











